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INTRODUCTION 



There are a number of themes rufining throughout the tMvelve papers that were 
prepared for this second volume of Topics In Culture Learning t hat suggest an Introduction 
should be written explaining them. The twelve papers could have been organized around 
the four subdivisions of the East-West Culture Learning Institute, namely: 

1 . Cultural Identity, concerned with factors of social change which inhibit or 
encourage the growth of Identity, and programs designed to retard the 
erosion of Identity In nnultlcultural societies; 

2. Cultures In ConUct, largely concerned with change that occurs as a flmctlon 
of cultures coming Into contact, especially changes leading either to new 
learning or to Interference with older pattams of behavior; 

3. Language In Culture, concerned with second-language teaching, language 
planning which Includes curriculum design and teaching materials, and 
soclollngulstlcs; 

4. Thought and E>^resslon In Culture Learning, t>ased on the premise that one 
of the ways culture reveals Itself nnost fully Is In the thinking which guides 
It, shapes Its values and givos rise to Its various creative expressions. 

It would be easy to place the twelve papers under one of these headings. However, I 
would rather attennpt to organize this Introduction around fbur themes which transcend the 
concerns of the four Culture Learning Institute subdivisions. Tnese themes. In addition, 
provide the basis for cooperation across the sut>dlvislons In the day-to^ay wrrk of the 
Institute. At the same time, the thenr>es provide some progress toward an answer to the 
question, "What is culture learning?" The four themes are: 

1 . Learning one's own culture; 

2. Learning about a culture of which a person Is not a member; 

3. Formal educational programs designed to teach about one's own culture, or to teach 
about another culture; 

4. Analysis of concepts and Issues central to educational programs Involving culture 
learning. 

Since any treatment of culture learning has to be, at this stage of research and analysis, a 
very personal statement, I will occasionally refer to myself In the first person to separate 
nny opinions from those of my colleagues who may disagree. 
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L earning One^s Own Culture 

Culture refers to man-nrwide aspects such as custonns^ laws^ morals » etc. , that are 
acquired by people as a member of a socio^y. The methods by which children learn the 
culture Into which they were bom has been a major area investigated by anthrx>pologists« 
Precourt's paper examines Uie Issue throu9h a review of hologeistic studies. These studies 
are based on information compiled from various societies as reported by various 
ethnographers who have done field work in each society. The hologeistic researcher examines 
nfiany such ethnographies (usually 100 or more, from all over the world), records the 
concepts of interest to him, intercorrelates the concepts, anc draws conclusions. Precourt*8 
task was to combine the conclusions from various hologeistic studies of education into one 
framework. The paper points up one benefit of cross-cultural researx^! by looking at 
research conclusions from studies of various societies around the world, people can gain 
insight into the functioning of their own society. Cross-cultural resear^ch allows people to 
stand back and to see how concepts relate when a world-wide perspective is taken. Once the 
concepts are understood it) this m9inr\^r, such as t»ie wa^s in which a young man^s ties to his 
nrH>ther a^ broken, or the means by which adult rMponsibilify is taught, people can think 
about the concepts as they exist in tfieir own sociefy. 

Learning About a Culture of V/hich a Person is Not a Memt)er 

As I recall the presentation*; I have heard at the Culture Learning Institute over the last 
b^o and one-half years, I would guess that learning about another culture has beei che most 
conrwnon underlying theme of the work people have done at the Institute. In her paper, Karen 
Watson has suggested a concr^ete criterion for learning another culture when she writes, 

. .one n^asure of whether a person has learned another culture is whether his/her behavior 
is accepted as correct and appropriate by members of that socie^ (p. 57). Watson is 
referring to everyday behaviors that are performed very frequently in ary society. Four such 
categories of behavior, all of which can be studied empirically, are reviewed in this volume: 
oridinarv Ulk and established routines of talk (Watson); ths acceptable use of the first name 
and the nickname(s) of people with whom one has interaction (H. Van Buren); emotions as 
displayed, or perhaps more importantly not overtly oispliyed, by people (Jerrv Boucher); 
and people^s use of space, with special attention given to where they sit, while interacting 
with others (Rich.ard Brislin). The ideas presenti d in these four papers would r take 
excellent input into cross-cultural orientation programs designed to teach members of ons 
culture how to get along and interact effectively in another culture. Participants in these 
programs often demand specific information about the culture they are learning, and these 
four papers (especially Van Buren^s) give the ^^s of specific, concrete input on which good 
programs in this area depend. 

The types of behavior reviewed in these four paperm are learned easily by people in 
their own culture without any conscious effort or instruction. In analyzing the seemingly 
unconscious learning process in people*s first culture, anthropologists have developed the 
concept of the hidden curriculum (see Precourt^s paper, footnote #2, page 127). Watson, 
Van Buren, Boucher, and Brislin emphasize that the importance of actually teaching these 
behaviors becomes more explicit when put into the context of learning about another culture. 

Educational Programs to Teac h About One^s Culture or to Teach About Another Culture 

The most common view of educational progranr^s involving culture is that such programs 
teach about various other cultures of which a person is not a member, out there are exceptions. 
In recent years, various programs around the world have been established to help preserve 
elements of a minority group's culture in areas where thsir is a don^inant majority culture, or 
to preserve the culture of small societies faced by strong outside pressures in this fast-pac«d, 
modem, technological world. An example should make t>oth cases clear. I have heard 
representatives of minority cultures in the United States, and leaders of small societies in 
the Pacific Islands, complain that ••our children are losing their culture. They do not speak 
the language of their parents, and they are more concerned with Coca-Cola, Rock and Roll, 
and American television than they are with their own culture.** The papers by Vemer Bickley 
on the Culture Learning Institute's Pacific Centers project and by Mark Lester on bilingual 
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education review various proqrnms designed to help a culture retain Its indigenous language 
and to help instiU pride in people^s ethnic heritage. The results of these progranns 
sonnetlmes show unexpected benefits. I was especially impressed with Lester's report that 
when children going to school on one of the Marlansis Islands learned Channorro, they were 
able to talk with their parents about their schoolwork for the first tlnr>e. 

Closely related to these two educational programs Is the seminar described by D. Ray 
Helsey In his analysis of the international communication program held under the auspices 
of the University of Uppsala in Sweden. One of the prime requirements of the program seenr^s 
especially Important to any effort In international conrvr^unlcatlon: "At Uppsala, the research 
training is required to be relevant to the local needs and the scholars nfHJSt return to their 
home institutions (p. 42)." This common sense Idea has been neglected too often by 
organl.tatlons that sponsor students who go outside their own country to study. Hence there 
are problem?^ of brain drain or disappointment upon returning honr>e. The requirements of the 
Uppsala seminar are designed to Overcome such problenns, and Helsey*s analysis of them 
should be helpful In the planning of other international educational progranns. 

The fourth paper explicitly aimed at reviewing educational programs Is Peter Strevens* 
crvstal ball look at the future of language teaching. At the Culture Learning Institute we have 
viewed language teaching as a central element in learning about another culture and so have 
long had programs in the teaching and administration of second languages. Strevens* 
standards for the qualified language teacher are set at a high level, for he suggests 
competence In the discipline of language teaching Itself as well as competence in such 
related fields as psychology and linguistics. Some of the ideas in his paper can be related 
to those presented by Helsey. Strevens would analyse the needs of the countrv from which 
his students come, for Instance, the available electronic technology, probrble class size, 
etc. , before establishing a curriculum designed to train new teachers. This would der; and 
close Interaction between curriculum designer and trainee In the planning of any prog**am 
since the trainee would have a great deal of Input. Indeed, this Is one of Strevens* goals, 
to reduce the teacher-student distance. Undoubtedly, encouraging such trainee Input would 
also give experience In decision making that takes such handicaps as poor budgets and low 
- Mtus of teachers Into account so that the trainee can be a t>etter decision maker when he or 
SI becomes the teacher or administrator in the home country. Work In social psychology^ 
sui^gests that when peo^. * actively work and think through the negative factors facing them 
in the future, they are not as likely to be affected by these factors. The fypeu of programs 
outlined by Helsey and Strevens encourage the thinking through of negative aspects, and 
the positive results should be shownjjy such criteria as less brain drain and a lower turnover 
rate of teachers. 

Analysis of Concepts and Issues Central to Educational Programs in Culture Learning 

My thinking behind this thematic heading asserts boldly that there are a number of 
concepts and Issues that must be taken into account In any analysis of culture-learning related 
educational programs. This point was brought home forcefully during a recent lecture I gave 
in which I was presenting Ideas about materials development for bilingual ^d blcultural 
education. In the question and answer period I was asked to comment on the relation between 
my pre.-^pntatlon and the politics of cultural pluralism (analyzed In John Berry's paper), on 
the natur? of v.hat people who experience bicultural education programs may become (analyzed 
In Peter Adler's paper on the multicultural man), and on the motives of people who engage In 
blllngual-bicultural educational programs (In my view, analyzed well by Gaven Daws In his 
paper on historical insights Into European ways of thinking about Polynesians). My conclusion 
Is that If people do not think through such Issues on their own when working In the area of 
culture learning, they will be asked to do so by others. 

Berry's paper on the nature of cultural pluralism, and on the nature of governmental 
decision making regarding issues of creating a national Identity and encouraging/discouraging 
nlurnllsm. has special relevance to the educational programs reviewed In this volume. Any 
time individuaU engage in a program to encourage pluralism, they necessarily are making a 
choice as to which of Berry's patterns of group relations (In his eight cells, p. 18) Is most 
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desirabte or at least most feasible. For instance, the article by Bicktey describes a program 
involving democratic pluralism, assuming that the choice to support such programs is rrade by 
the leaders of the participating cultures. I was happy that Bickley detailed the decision making 
process on the part of the Pacific Island leaders who encouraged the project from Its inception. 
I was atso struck t)y the analysis in Lester's paper that sxne govenvnents try to create a 
national identity in their rnuntry through a national langu&ge. Berry pointed out how over- 
emphasis on a national language can actually break down identity among the minority groups in 
a country, and that countries with a numt>er of official languages can stltl have a national 
Identity. 

Adler*s paper covers the positive and negative aspects of what cat\ happen to people who 
engage In activities that iead to learning about another culture. It Is \yot all a bed of plumerla 
petals. Stress and tension are connmon, and people lnvo!ved In educational propram^ should 
be prepared for the t>ad ais well as the good. The Informed people woi tld Include tx>th the 
administrators of the pr^ograms and the participants themselves. Being prepared for the 
positive and the negative Is the best policy (see footnote #2). 

The motives behind why people Involve themsolves In learning akXKit another culture are 
Important. Gavan Oaws, In his analysis of European thinking atxxit Polynesia In the IBtf*. and 
10th centuries, has suggested some, suci*i as (1) dissatisfaction #vith the status-quo In one's 
first culture; (2) desire to return to the more secure, perhaps nrK>re care free days of youth, 
and (3) a mlsslonaryMike zeal to spread what one thinks Is the truth. A nnajor value of Dews* 
historical analysis is the Insights he has achieved that can benefit other researchers doing 
different types of studies. For Instance, afte:^ a lecture at which Daws presented some o* the 
Ideas contained in his paper (April, 1974), JaneHurd(a Culture Learning Institute degree 
seeking student and also a participant In the program descrit>ed by Bickley) suggested that 
sonneone could analyze the motives t)ehind contract teachers going to the various Islands of 
Micronesia to work In the local school systems. Perhaps the ny>tives will tie the same as 
thoae suggested by Oaws. Another project might be to analyze the reasons for being involved 
In cultural preservation programs. Understanding of the motives would help In designing 
comnrHjni cations to attract new recruits. Again, hcM^ever, note the political ramifications of 
any decision to do such applied research, as outlined tay Berry, and as suggested In special 
reference to bilingual education by Lester. 

All the pe^rs In this volunne have Implications for educational progf*ams, and through an 
understanding of such critical Issues as those analyzed by Berry, Adler, and Daws, such 
programs should become rr\ore precise and nrtore effective. 



FOOTNOTES 

^Descriptions of the four subdivisions were adapted from material in the East^West 
Culture Learning Institute Bulletin, 1973-1974. 

^A very readable summary of the research on thinking through the negative aspects that 
might confront people in the future Is contained in chapter 8 of A. Elms, Social Psychology 
and Social Relevance , Boston: Little, Brown, 1972. 
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THE PACIFIC CULTURAL CENTERS PROGRAM 



VERNERC. BICKLEY 
DIRECTOR 
CULTURE LEARNING INSTITUTE 
EAST-WEST CEN TtR 



The root of the Culture Learning Institute's Pacific Cultural Centers Program is 
togetherness and its tendrils are ^Jtree interrelated projects in ethnonxisicology, archives 
and museology. Togetherness , cr collective Identity, is sustained when messages are 
peissed betv^een the members of a ^.ulture which help them to maintain a consensus as to 
their appropriate individual roles, concepts and attitudes* It is reinforced when common 
memories, historical events, symbols and ritual are nurtured by such messages and are 
assigned a significant place in tnelr culture. 

Togetherness is weakened if the messages beconie distorted as they may when a culture 
is subordinated to another culture, as in the case of a colonial society, or when there is 
^oss of trust between members of a society and leaders in that society, or when a cultural 
heritage Is damaged or destroyed because of over-rapid social and economic change* 

Steensberg (1971 , p. 5) reminds us of the dangers threatening Danish cultiJral identity 
after that country's defeat by Bismarck, Gemnany and the Austrian Enrtpire in <064« Following 
the motto **What was lost abroad should be recovered at home/* tlie people overcanr>e these 
dangers, partly as t^ie result of economic ar*d political innovations, but also by virtue of an 
accompanying cultural revival sparked by bie Danish National Museum, the keepers of many 
local museums, and by enthusiasts such as Tang-*Kristensen who roamed the countryside 
collecting ballads and legends and who left the richest archive of this kind collected by any 
single person in Europe* 

Freed from colonial ties, many nations In our own time have placed high value on 
economic progress. It is, however, the collective Identity of a people which binds them 
together, as Mayer (1972, p# 6) points out: 

The cearcn for such identification takes one beyond the written history of 
a country. As we study th^j oast in the developing world, we find that past 
emerging from nr^uslc, dance, painting, sculpture, and not written documentation* • • 
We must record the music; we must film the dance patterns; we must clean and 
repair the paintings and sculptures* 
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Steps Leading to the Development of the Pacific Cultural Cc iters Program 

As representatives of nations involved in a search for identification or seeking to 
maintain togetherness , the participanU in the Pacific Cultural Centers Program are 
concerned with the messages which may be conveyed by artefacts, music, song texts and 
dance forrns and by transcriptions of history and literature transmitted by word of mouth. 

Plans to launch the Program as a project in the Institute's thematic area Cultural 
Identity- were made following the Meeting on Studies of Oceanic Cultures sponsored by the 
Australian National Advisory Committee for UNESCO and held in Canberra in January, 
1971 and the Meeting of Experts on the Study of Oceanic Cultures held, again under 
UNESCO auspices, in Suva, Fiji, in September, 1971 . It was the opinion of the delegates 
who met at Cant>erra that attempts should be made to aim at the conservation of the 
cultural heritage by the e3t£t)Ushment of appropriate institutions* The Meeting resolved 
(Report, p. 242): 

• « .that a museum->library complex acting as a cultural center and closely 
tied in with the educational services is an appropriate vehicle for the conservation 
and development of South Pacific culturesrparticularly in small island groups, 
because it provides the indigenous people with a focal point in their own efforts 
to conserve the heritage; given the provision of trainsd staff, proper facilities 
and institutional associations with other territories in the area* 

Endorsing this resolution, the participanU at the Suva Meeting agreed that such Centers 
would provide the people with a focal point in their efforts to serve and develop their own 
cultural heritage and its creative potential. (Report of the Meeting of Ei^rts, p« 4)« 

In February, 1972, four members of the staff of the East-West Center, including the 
present author, visited Annerican Sannoa, Western Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, New Caledonia 
and Tahiti. The durpose of the trip was to discuss aspects of the East-West CentoHs 
program with government officials and educational leaders and to invite participation 
in projects organized by the Center's five Institutes, often in collat)oration with other 
institutions. 



The Canberra Meeting's concept of a museums-library complex which would act as a 
cultural center and a center for cultural development and creative activity was the subject 
of several discussions, as the following extracts from the trip diary of Mr. Gregory 
Trifonovitch, Senior Program Officer in the Institute, illustrate: 



February 15^ 1972 Pago Pago, American Samoa 

10 a.m. Meeting with Governor Haydon who described recent developments 

in American Samoa* He was receptive, congenial and cooperative. 



11 a.m. Meeting with Mr. Palauni Tuisosopo , Special Assistant to the 

Governor. He stressed the Administration's interest in cultural 
conservation, especially music, art and drama Presently he 
is working with a group which is rehearsing a Sannoan opera 
which will be presented at the Pacific Islands Festival Festival 
of Arts to be held in May in Fiji. 

1s30 - 2:30 p.m. Interviewed Mr. Palauni Tuisosopo and videotaped his views on 
cultural conservation/ 



2:30 - 3:45 p.m. 



Visited the Sannoan Museum. Mrs. Haydon, the curator, 
stressed the need for staff development in museology and for 
projects in the fine orts. 
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3j45 - 4j45 p.m. Meeting with the Cultural ArwS Comrnittee, Request for i nformation 

about staff development opportunities In museology, sculpture and other 
fine arts, Mrs, Haydon explained plans to nio\'e the museum frcn Its 
present home in the Governor's mansion to thie former post-office, 
a common meeting gro»jnd. Considerable intei ast expressed In the 
performing arts. 

February 17, 1972 Apia, Western Samoa 

11:45 a.m. Arrived in Western Samoa. Met at the airport by Mrs. Faga Taimailea 

who drove us to Aggie Grey's hotel. 

2:00 p.m. Audlenca with the Prime Minister who expressed great Interest In 

cultural cc^nservatlor activities. 



3:30 - 5:30 p.m. Met at the Nelson Memorial Library with Matalna Te'o, Slavata 

Nofoalga and Mrs. Tina Ah Kuol. Discussea oral documentation and 
ethnographic film-making and the role of archives In Western Samoa. 



February 18, 1972 

7:00 a.m. Left Apia with the Director of Education, Dr. Fanaafl Larkln, to visit 

schools in Alelpata and Faleallll. 



Sound discipline and respect. Teachers secure and sure of themselves. 
Students bright, healthy and contented, ^4o particular clanrwur fo" 
attention. Good examples of bilingual education. The schools, the 
educational system, the morale, cohesion and staff unity are most 
impressive. 

But the generosity is overwhelming! Tea and other refreshments at each 
school and finally a lunch for which the district secretary apologized 
since It was too simple and meagre. The small snack Included a large 
baked fish, 12 lobsters, a 30 lb. baked pig^ palusaml, shredded meat 
and long rice, taro, meatballs, curried chicken, potato salad, drinking 
coconuts, papaya and pineapple pie, cake, fresh pineapple, coconut 
milk, pudding and coffee. After all this, we were presented with a 
180 lb. baked pig to take back with us. 

On our way bacK we visited Robert Louis Stevenson's residence. 



February 19^ 1972 

Left with Dr. Larkln and Anu, the dietitian, to visit the Island of 
Monono. Extremely Informative trip which gave us some Insight Into 
the ceremonies ard rituals of Samoan culture. Lunch arranged by the 
Chief who Is also Head Master of the school. Before leaving we were 
presented with a roasted 80 lb. pig and a large bundle of baked breadfruit. 



Dr. Larkin described her blueprint for a cultural center. She was 
Vice-Chalrman of the Meeting or Experts on the Study of Oceanic Cultures 
held In Suva, Fiji, last year. 
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Maori girls at Tamafekapua. ntar 
Rotorua perform action song. 



Fijian ladies perform a sitting dance 
in Nakini villaae 





Youths come from throughout New 
Zealand to learn traditional Maori 
carving at Maori Arts and Crafts 
Institute. Rotorua 




Culture Learning Institute 
ethromusicology participants 
document an early twentieth 
century recording of ancient 
Hawaiian chant in the Tape 
Archive of the Bishop Museum. 
Honolulu 
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Samoa ^ L)ift'clL»r • •! [ Jiji. at'-in 
displays blurpnnts tor a 
pfuposed S<ini()an Cultiif.ji 
Conl(?r in Apia 





Australian aborigines living in 
Sydney perform on the trumpet- 
like dtdiendu 



EWC participants examin** Sdrrjoart 
fine mat. an article ot extreme 
value in Samoan culture 





Young taupou of Alao village. 
American Samoa, prepares 
ava in honor of visiting Culture 
Learning Institute participants. 



Photf)s hy William Feltz and 
Barbara B Smith 
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February 21 , 1972 Tonga 

Arrived In Tonga at 5:00 p.nn, after crossing the International 
Dateline. Met at the ai. port by Sioell Matoto, official interpreter from 
the Prlnne Minister* s Office, Nuku*alofa. Itinerary for our visit 
delivered to our hotel by Mr* Slone Kite, Assistant Secretary to the 
Prime Minister* 



February 22, 197ft 

8:30 a.m. Meeting with (the then) Director of Education, Mr* Robert McMurdo* 

He Indicated Tonga*8 interest In the cultural center concept* He 
described the activities of the traditions committee and the historical 
committee* 



9:30 a.m. Visited the ^'Languafonua** arts and craft Center* Hundreds of 

handicraft Items on display* Excellent quality tapa cloth, mats, bags, 
woven baskets, shell lels, etc* 

10:30 a*m. Met with the Minister of Education, the Honourable Dr* S* Langl 

Kaveleku* Dr. Kavaleku explained to us the functions of the historical 
and tradition committees. Interested In the activities of the East-West 
Center and asked to be put on our mailing list* 

2:00 p*m. Met the Principal of the Wesleyan Methodist High School* He Is 

extremely Interested In Tongan history and In the conservation of old 
documents* Has the beginnings of an archive but said that he would 
appreciate some training In the principals and techniques or archival 
arrangement and classification and. In particular. In conservation and 
documentary repair* 

He recommended that we visit the small museum located at Tupou 
College* 

5:00 p. m* Observed a dance rehearsal of the Tongan troupe which will represent 

"^onga at the Pacific Arts Festival to be held In FIJI In May* 



A 250-strong troupe led by the Governor of Ha*apal, Honourable 
Ve*ehala who Is also the chairman of the Tongan Traditions Committee* 



Febnjary 23, 1972 

1 1:30 a.m* Visited the small museum at Tupou College* Mrs* Klngsberry, the wife 

of a Peace Corps Volunteer, Is cataloging and organizing the collections* 
She also expressed Interest In a staff development program for 
museology* 



February 25, 1972 Suva, Fiji 

Lengthy discussions with Mr* Bruce Palmer, Director of the FIJI 
Museum* He had been a participant at the Suva Meeting on the Study of 
Oceanic Cultures and also at the Canberra Meeting held In January last 
year* Gave us copies of his lecture given at the Canberra Meeting on 
Museums and Local Cultures In the South Pacific. Stressed the Idea of 
the museum as a national community center* The modem museum should 
reach out beyond Its four walls* By forsaking the more traditional role, 
the modem Island museum can make a contrlkHJtlon not tied to the 
restrictive glass case concept of education* 
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February 27, 1972 Noumea, New Caledonia 

Noumea, headquarters of the South Pacific Commission which is 
celebrating its 25th anniversary. 

2'00 p.m. Mrs. Bernxdette Kurtovltch drove us to the Museum and the Aquarium. 

The aquarium Is unique In the world In that It has .succeeded In growing 
live coral. The museum Is large with a gooc) collection. 

February 29, 1972 

2:00 p.m. Met with Mr. Luke Chevalller, Museum Curator. He showed us round 

the museum. Excellent stone-cutting workshop. 

He Is enthusiastic about the possibility of his museum being a training 
site for a cultural centers program. 

February 29, 1972 Tahiti 

Gained a day by crossing International Dateline. 

10:30 a.m. Met with the Director of the Department of Cultural Exchange and 

Selection, Mr. Marc Damols. He was Interested In our suggestions 
regarding a cultural centers program, but Indicated that Tahiti had Its 
Gwn training facilities. 

March 1 , 1972 

Met with the Director of Education, Mr. Krault and discussed the Idea 
of the cultural center and also programs for the teaching of French as a 
second language. 

March 2, 1972 

Met with Mr. Jean-Marie Dallet from the Office of Relations and 
Cultural Services. Later visited Mr. Jean Jacques Laurent^s collection 
of primitive art. 

March 3, 1972 

With Mr. Jean-Marie Raurll Boubee visited the Museum of Discovery 
v/hlch depicts the first arrivals of the Europeans Into Tahiti and which has 
has displays describing Captain Cook^s scientific and astrological 
research. Then visited P. Gauguln^s Museum and William Harris* 
boUnlcal garden (Trlfonovltch, 1972, pp. 1-29). 

Pacific Islands Directors of Education Workshop 

The East-West Center group returned to Honolulu on March 4, 1972 and a week later 
the Center placed host to Directors of Education from the Pacific Islands at a Workshop 
organized by the Culture Learning Institute In association with the South Pacific 
Commission. The purpose of the Workshop was to review the different educational programs 
of the Pacific Islands, to discuss the role of language and culture In the different 
educational systems and to consider major practical problems and ftiture cooperative 
goals. 
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Describing the work of the Culture Learning Institute at the second session of the 
Workshop, the present author referred briefly to the Cantxjrra and Suva Meetings and 
said that the Culture Leaning Institute strongly supported the resolutions passed at those 
Meetings in favor of policies of cultural conservation. He said that the Institute would be 
happy to cooperate with organizations such as the South Pacific Connnnission and with the 
Pacific Island governments in the adnninlstration of a professional staff development 
program which would t>e of value to countries wishing to establish cultural centers. 

At the closing session of the Workshop, Mr. Bruce Palmer, Director of the Fiji 
Museum, proposed that the Culture Learning Institute consider seriously the possibility of 
mounting such a program. The proposal was discussed briefly and then the participants 
recommended unanimously that "The East-West Culture Learning Institute should organize 
a Pacific Cultural and Educational Centers Program In four specific areas: Museum 
Administration, Archives Administration, Ethnomusicology and Ethnobotany (Report of the 
Pacific Islands Directors of Education Workshop and Seminar, p. 39)." Bruce Palmer, 
Barb ara Smith, and Ethel Bowen were appointed coordinators. 

The Program 

Planning for the Pacific Cultural Centers Program began in the Culture Learning 
Institute shortly after the conclusion of the Pacific Directors of Education Workshop. 
the end of 1972, a curriculum had t>een planned and announcements describing the Program 
had been distributed to a large number of countries in the Pacific. These announcements 
gave details of a coordinated Program which would allow for intercultural exchanges within 
a core of seminars and lectures, as well as extended time fbr specialized training within 
the respective fields of archives, ethnomusicology and museology . Information was also 
given about a course to be offered In ethnobotany, but this course was cancelled because 
only one candidate was nominated. 

The three interrelated projects of Phase One of the Program were launched in 
July, 1973 and this first phase ended in December of the same year. The ethnomusicology 
project aimed to provide its participants with instructiori in the conservation and 
documentation of traditional styles of music. It paid particular attention to the development 
of new styles of artistically synthesizing newly introduced forms with traditional elements. 
(Smith, 1973, p. 4) The Archives project focussed on the theory and nature of archives, on 
the principles and techniques of archival arrangement and classification and on the 
principles and techniques of archival description. The maintenance and conservation of 
historical and literary **messages** (oral and written) and their role in the conservation of 
the cultural heritage was emphasized. The museology project covered the whole range of 
museum management and emphasized the role of the cultural center in which the creative 
art . should be encouraged In addition to the traditional role expected of the museum. (Palmer, 
1974, p. 1). These activities occurred over a five-month period at the East-West Center. 

Twenty participants were selec'red for the first phase of the Program from American 
Samoa, Saipan, Palau, Solomon Islands, Western Samoa, Truk, Ponape, Marshall 
Islands, Tonga, Cook Islands, New Zealand, Hawaii, Papua-New Guinea and Tit)et. The 
group included the Honorary Curator of the Cook Islands Museum, the Director of a 
Cultural Center In Ponape, Trust Territory, a Tibetan librarian nominated by the Office 
of the Dalai Lama and a teacher from Tupou College, Tonga, appointed some months 
after the visit descrit>ed In the Trlfonovitch diary. 

An Important feature of the program was a 28-day field trip undertaken to Fiji, 
New Zealand, Australia, American Samoa and Western Samoa. Each cf the three groups 
spent several days In each Center in each of the five countries, sometimes in conjunction 
with one of the other two groups. The itinerary planned for th^^ Archives group included 
visits to the Fiji Sational Archives, the Fiji Western Pacific Archives, the National 
Archives Record Center in Auckland, the Auckland Public Library, the Auckland City 
Art Gallery, Walkato University, the Maori / '^ts and Crafts Institute at Rotorua, the 
Wellington National Archives, the Alexander Tumbull Library, Wellington, the 
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Parliamentary Library, the Black Mountain Library, Canberra, the Connnnonvvealth 
Archives Office, Canberra, the National Library of Australia at Canberra, the 
Mitchell Library at Sydney and the Library of the Commonwealth Banking Corporation In 
Sydney. In American Samoa the group stayed In ISlu^uull Village with High Talking Chief 
Savtjse^ Tauileva and joined the participants in the other two groups In a feast given by the 
Arts Council of American Samoa at Alao Village. 

The Museology group visited the Fiji Museum, Auckland Institute and Museum, the 
Auckland Museum of Transport and Technology, a Maori fortification at Mount Eden at 
Auckland, the Melrjneslan Mission Museum, the Walkato Art Museum at Hamilton, the 
Rotorua Museum, the Maori Arts and Crafts Institute, the Maori Church and Meeting 
House at Ohlnenrujtu, the Australian Museum, Sydney, and the museum at Pago Pago, 
American Samoa. 

The field trip for the ethnomuslcology group was planned to give the participants as 
much experience as possible with the kinds of Institutions engaged In activities relating to 
ethnomuslcology and/or Pacific Island music, ranging from village to urban, from 
traditional to modem, from tix>se Inconspicuously supported by the social structjre as a 
whole to those v^^lt*^ highly visible support from governmental and/or commercial 
sponsorship (Smlt**s 1974, p. 4). The Itinerary for the group Included visits to the FIJI 
Museum, Suva, where a performance of Cook Island music and dance was presented, the 
Archive of Maori and Pacific Music at Auckland, New Zealand, the Institute for Aboriginal 
Studies at Canberra and the National Black Theatre In Sydney. 



Sponsorship of the Program Continues 

Phase Two of the Pacific Cultural Centers Program will begin In September, 1974 
when a different group of Individuals will be Invited to participate. 

As was made clear at the 1971 Canberra Meeting, many countries are conscious of 
the urgent need to conserve the heritage, to strengthen features of their cultures which are 
threatened by social, political and economic advance. The Culture Learning Institute Is 
continuing Its sponsorship of the Pacific Cultural Centers Program In the belief that the 
creative arts and crafts are carriers of the traditions of a culture and the messages that 
keep togetherness or collective Identity alive . 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF CULTURAL PLURALISM: 
UNITY AND IDENTITY RECONSIDERED 



J. W. BERRY 
PSY?.HOLOGY DEPARTMErrr 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 
AT KINGSTON 



In large and connplex nation-estates it is rare to find a population which is honrx>genous. 
The usual situation is characterized by the existence of tNO or mo*^ distinct groupings 
recognizable by cultural » racial or other socially distinctive features. This natural state 
of affairs has been termed pluralism, and is thought t)y many national leaders to k>e in 
rooflirt with goals of national unity. This paper is a plea for the recognition of the 
psychological and cultural value of pluralism; it is a plea for the maintenance of diversity 
within populations during the arduous process of nation-t>uilding in Africa, and elsewhere 
in the Third World. 

The bulk of the paper, however, is devoted to laying the ground wcrk for this plea. 
Firstly it considers the complementary questions of identic and unity , and then outlines a 
schenne for considering the various modes of relating aiverse elements of the population 
to each other. Finally it outlines a political solution adopted in Canada, examines its 
possible €M>pUcabtlity to other nations, and concludes with the suggestion of the serious 
consideration of a multiculturalism in various parts of the worid. 



l>iity and Identity 

Observers of political and cultural life in many countries have noted a tension 
between the needs of individuals for a culturally significant identity, and of states for a 
nationally significant unity (Frye, 1971; Segati, et.at. , nd). 

On the one hand it is a frequent observation that individuals find it difficult to identify 
with a maissive and nnonotitic society or state; individual identities are frequently 
hyphenated. The social fragnr>entations which serve as objects of identification can be 
based upon regional, ethnic, linguistic, racial, class, sex or age cleavages. Whatever 
their basis, and whatever their manifestation, it is not possible to deny the pervasive 
existence of these divisions. Pan--cultural uni^yersals such as this may t>e8t be interpreted 
as being rooted in some general human psychological need (Berry, 1969) and the one 
postulated here is the need for some relatively small and stable reference and identity 
group. 

On the other hand, national governments frequently attempt to apply policies to the 
entire population, in the pursuit of national unity. Mcuiy of these, of course, may not 
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conflict With the individual's need for an identity; however where national policies are 
directed toward either the control of ennerging socio-cultural diversity , or to the 
elinnindtion of such pre-existing diversity, there is direct conflict t>etween the needs and 
goals of the individual and the nation-state* 

Most nations do not leave the issue of diversity unattended* Sonne have policies and 
goals which are designed to permit a large degree of cultural diversity within their t>order8* 
Many, however, have adopted policies which restrict internal cultural diversity (see for 
instance Kuper and Smith, 1971) and it to these, in various parts of the world, that this 
paper is directed. 

Modes of Group Relations in Complex Societies 

In this analysis, three questions of psychological significance will be given dichotomous 
answers. An eight cell scheme theret>y emerges » which is necessarily simple but \Miich 
may t>e useful In stretching the problem out for nnore precise and detailed analysis and 
empirical f Ajdy; sonne of this analysis has t>een discussed in partial form previously 
(Sommerlad and Berry, 1970; Berry, 1971; Berry, etal., 1971 ; and Berry and Wilde, 
1972). 

The first question concerns the persistence of ethnic identity and characteristic 
cultural features; this question is answered simply "yes" or "no." A second question 
pertains to the nrtaintenance of positive intergroup relations, including positive attitut^es 
and frequent contact; this question is also answered simply "yes** or "no." The third 
question is whether the minority groups are permitted the option of answering the first 
two questions; this too is answered simply "yes" or "no," with the latter response implying 
that Che answer to oither of the first two questions are largely imposed by the dominant 
group(s). The eight patterns of answers are displayed and titled in Figure 1; each pattern 



FIGURE 1 

Scheme of Modes of Group Relations in Complex Societies 
Based Upon Answers to Three Que.*: "ions 



QUESTION 1 


Q' £ST!ON 2 


QUESTION 3 


PATTERN 


Retention of 
Identity? 


Positive 
Relations? 


Choice by 
Ethnic Croup? 


Number 


Nanne 




"YES" 


"YES" 


"YES" 


1 


Integration 
(Democratic 
Pluralism) 


"NO" 


2 


Paternal 
Integration 
(Inclusive 
segregation) 


"NO" 


"YES" 


3 


Rejection 

(Se If-segregation) 


"NO" 


4 


Exclusive 
Segregation 


♦•NO" 


"YES" 


"YES" 


5 


Assimilation 1 
(Melting pot) 


"NO" 


6 


Assimilation 2 
(Pressure 

cooker) 


"NO" 


"YES" 


7 


Marginality 


"NO" 


8 


Deculturation 
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may be discussed briefly. Note mat the terms "integration" nnd "assimilation, as used 
in this iwp.>r, rofer to quite different patterns. At times, over the last 20 years and 
e-.p^'ciaUy in tho i nitL'd Stait> U^c ter ms nave l>oon ut>ocl interchangeably. 

1 . Integration (Democratic Pluralism) 

In this deci.,ion pattern both ethnic retention and positive intergroup relations arc 
valued by t»-^^ ethnic group(s). The free and regular association of culturally-distinct 
groups IS motivated by some nnutual (national) set of goals, which is sufficient to maintain 
positive relations. Because the choice is free, the Individual is not obliged to retain his 
own ethnicity, but cou!d theoretically moN'e from one group to another. Switzerland is an 
obvious example of this pattern. 

2. Patt-rnal Integration (Inclusive Segregation) 

In this decision pattern, the dominant society requires the nrwintenance of ethnicity, 
an.J of positive intergroup relations. Tiie ethnic individual is not entitled to take on 
eimer another set of cultural characteristics nor to engage in negative relations with t»ie 
dominant society. This pattern usually requires an efficient set of social -control agents 
(e.g. police or passes) for its enforcement. In nr>any r««pects this pattern can be 
represented t>y the ennerglng pattern in South Africa. 

3. Rejection (Self-Segregation) 

In the decision pattern, the ethnic group(s) affirm their culture and identity, but deny 
the usefulness of positive intergroup relations. Among hl^ly acculturalad ethnic groups. 
th:s pattern is often referred to as "reafflmr^ation" and is currently exemplified by Red 
or Black Power movements in North America, Celtic Nationalism in Europe and Negritude 
in Africa . 

4. Exclusive Segretation 

This decision pattern was more comnrw a few years ago, when it was legally and 
economically possible in many countries to forcefully exclude ethnic groups from nriajor 
participation in society (e.g. United States or pre-War South Africa). Nowadays, either 
the adoption of more democratic values, or a recognition of the economic value of ethnic 
groups, has lessened the frequency of this pattern. 

5. Assimilation 1 (Melting Pot) 

In this decision pattern, ethnic groups decide to nnerge their identity with the larr?er 
society in the pursuit of pervasive and general goals. This pattern may no longer be as 
widespread as previously, as in the case of Irish imnnlgrante to the United States, but 
there is still voluntary asBimilatlon In various parts of the world whenever an Immigrant 
group accepts the goals of the new society and is willing to adopt the patterns of the new 
society to attain the goals. 

6. Assimilation 2 (Pressure Cooker) 

This decision pattern differs firom number five in that the decision to give up one's 
culture Is forced upon ethnic groups by the larger society. Pressure Is exerted to bring 
about assimilation, rather than allowing this decision to the ethnic groups. This pattern 
IS stiU apparent m Australia In the relation between the White majority and the 

Aboriginal Australians. 
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7, Marginahty 

In this pattern ethnic nroops, apparently without pressure, occupy a position t>etween 
two cultural bybtcm:^, tx'U>nqing to neither and having few po&itive intergroup contacts. 
Examples of thib pattern aro Part-Aborigines in Australia, Metis in Canada, and Anglo- 
Indians in India; however many are developing a new culture and if ^-uccessful, may move 
into patterns one or three (Integration or Rejection). *' 



8. Deculturatton 

In this pattern, all three questions are answered negatively: no ethnic retention, no 
positive intergroup relations and no choice in the matter. Although all groups possess a 
way of life, and thus by definition a culture, this pattern (often referred to as the "culture 
of poverty") is so unsupportive that the term is not inappropriate. It may come atxxjt 
when marginal groups (pattern seven) cease to have hope or nr»otivation, when the apathy 
and withdrawal which Is so characteristic t>ecomes their dominant feature. 



These, then, are the eight possible patrems of group relations when three queatlons 
of psychological siyiificance are posed, and when dichotonrxxjs answers are provided. 
They are necessarily based upon a psychological point of view, are necessarily restricted 
to the three (of many possible) questions asked, and arc necessarily simple, (black and 
white) responses. However, they do serve to spread the Usues out for view, and do 
indeed correspond to a number of actual systems as the examples provided illustrate. 

Finally, these eight patterns do illustrate that there is a great variety of patterns 
possible . These range from those that permit identity (1 , 2 , 3 and 4), to those that do 
not (6, 6, 7 and 8); from those that encourage unity (1 , 2, 5 and 6), to those that do not 
(3, 4, 7 and 8)i and from those that allow freedom of choice (1 , 3, 5 and 7) to those that 
impose the decisions (2, 4, 6 and 8). If, as value-free social scientists, we could argue 
on empirical grounds for any one pattern, it is possible many of us would select the 
pattern which offers us identity, unity and freedom of choice. It is this pattern (Integration 
or Democratic Pluralism) for Vihich I personally find evidence and with which I am most 
familiar. It is this pattern which has recently been promoted in a Canadian Government 
Policy. 



AAulticulturalism Policy in Canada 

lf> 1963, t/^ Federal Govemnnent of Canada established the Royal Commission on 
BiUngualism and Biculturalism co "enquire into and report upon the existing state of 
biUnguaUsm and biculturalism in Canada and to recommend v^at steps should be taken 
to develop Canadian Confederation on the basis of an equal partnership between the two 
founding races, taking into account the contribution made by the other ethnic groupe to 
the cjllural enrichment of Canada and the n->easures that should be taken to safeguard 
that contribution." 

The Official Languages Act of 1968 implemented the major recomnnendation of the 
Commission, and in essence gave formal recognition to a linguistic and cultural t^Hsm 
within a single nation. Following the original guidelines, the Commisision also took into 
account the "Third Force," those other ethnic groups which are so visible in Canada, 
and prepared a volume entitled "The Contributions of the Other Ethnic Groups" (Book IV). 
in October 1971 , Federal Govemnnent brought forward its response to Book IV, known 
as the "Multiculturalism Policy." 

This policy, m essence, declares the dominant mode of cultural relations to be 
officidlly, what it had been infornnally for many years, a pluralismj it is a "policy of 
multiculturalism withm a bilingual franr>ework. " The policy explicitly dismisses 
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**asstmilaticy> programmes," and seeks "to ensure tt>at Canada^s cultural diversity 
continues." Its motive is also explicit, the government arguing that "ethnic pluralism 
can help ut^ overcome or prevent the honrK?genization and depersonalization of mass 
society*" Identity is thui> soughiL, while the erosion of unity is not considered to oe a 
problem; "Canadian identity will not be undermined t>y multicultur^tlism — indeed we 
believe that cultural pluralism is the very essence of Canadian identity. . . Ethnic groups 
often provide people with a sense of belonging which can make ^ilem better able to cope 
with the rest of society than they would as isolated individuals. Ethnic loyalties need not, 
and usually do not, detract from wider loyalties to community and country." Finally the 
freedom of choice is offered to ethnic groups: "Every ethnic group has the right to 
preserve and develop its own culture, and values within the Canadian context." 

These sentiments are t>eing implemented by a four point programme which is very 
well supported financially* In my own words these programmes are: 

1 . Assistance (to all Canadian cultural groups who so wish) for the maintenance and 
development of their own cultures. 

2. Efforts to eliminate alienation and feelings of inferiority among these groups, and 
of preji lice and discrimination towards them among other Canadians. 

3. Pronrkotion of integrative social contact among these differentiated groups* 

4. Assistance for immigrants to learn either English or French, and other cultural 
norms necessary for full participation in the larger Canadian society. 

This discussion has t>een detailed, not in order to praise or damn, txit to illustrate 
that a Federal Government, faced with an extremely diverse population (and electorate) 
can take ser iously the possibility of officially encouraging cultural pluralism. At the 
policy' level, it is not a pipe dream — the policy exists and it is t>eing implemented* 
(However at the population level, its workability and accept«U>ilify are still being tested* 
There is currently a nation-^ide acceptance survey in progress among ten selected 
ethnic groups, particularly with regard to language retention* What is equally important 
IS a parallel study within the "larger society" to assess the acceptability of the policy; 
so far this has not t^een done* 

Although the nrxilticulturalism policy was not directcJ Hpecificaily toward native 
peoples in Canada, it may in the long run benefit them the nrwst* A report to the 
GovernnM^nt of Ontario on Indian Education (Berry et al* , 19/1) has argued for major 
institutions (such as education and work structures) which would allow for the 
nrviintenancc of the "psychological and cultural integrity" of native peoples, while at 
the same time permitting them to "mesh socio-economically with the larger society*" 
This could be accomplished by allowing, where it is desired, an "Indian educational 
system" which would articulate with the native child at first grade (usually characterized 
by a primary socialization into native language and culture), and taking him to a set cf 
goals ^.elected by the native ethnic groups themselves* Work roles would be sought 
which provided access to the wealth of the country, but which would not require nrxich 
sacrificing of the valued behavioural and cultural characteristics of the group* Simitar 
arguments^ both ^>efore and after the ones outlined here, have now led to the establishment 
of an Indian College in the mid-North* Although its curriculum, and overall goals are 
not yet firm, then* is no doubt that such institutions could not exist in a society with a 
strong assimilationist ideology* 



Pluralism in Other Nations 

No assertion will be made here that pluralism will work in all nations* My plea is 
for serious consideration to t>e given to the possibility of building the extant cultural 
diversity into the new national structures* 
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For instanco, XJi^o socio -cultural anJ political level of argument, there is no doubt that 
many VwirK-tu* of plurali -»r. if.di ktiuu-. to Africa (Kuper and Smith 1971, p. 136), and 
as I have outlined, plur.^i' i . taken r»eriously and has a good chance of working in some 
large wci^tern states. Tl* - qvie-.tion ti.u arii^es: why iio so nrviny nations i^eek cultural 
homoi>.'nity? 

A common answL r !i> that nation > mu.^t rave unity ; however at the psychological level 
of argument, we have nutod that Uxi search t^r unity need not in all cases significantly 



two latter are . acrifi^ed; txjt t/.c questions remain; at w»iat psychological cost is national 
ufnty achieved ami in tlie lon.j run will tiie co- L U>u >;reaiV 



^Ari t'.)rli'»r veriiion of this paper was prepared for discussi<)n at the f~ir :t African 
f^e p .»rwii t.onterence of the International Association for Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
itKidan, Nigeria, A[ ril 2 to b, 1973. Sinc^ the author could not attend U-:e conference, 
tro f)ap<»r wai. reaci by Rex Lgorji. Kor the pres*3nt version, suggestions as to iise of 
U*rmr, in ^he »Jnitod States relevant: to the author's argunnents were made by the editor 
oi thi'. v\>lume, Richard Eirislin. 
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Introduction 

The Idea of a nrxjltlculLural -nan Is an attractive and persuasive notion. It sugge«>ls a 
hurna/^ being whose identifications and loyalties transcend the boundaries of nationalism 
and whose commitnnents are pinnod to a vision of the world as a global community. To be 
a citizen of the world, an international person, has long been a dream of man. History is 
rich with examples of societies and ii iJividuals who tnok it upon themselves to shape 
everyone else to the mold of their planetary ciream. Less common are examples of men 
and women who have striven to sustain a self process that is international in attitude and 
behavior. For good reason. Nation, culture, and society exert tremeiidous influence on 
each of our lives, structuring our values, engineering our view of the world, and patterning 
our responses to experience. No human being can hold himself apart from some form of 
cultural influence. No one is culture free. Yet, the conditions of contemporary history are 
such that we may now be on the threshold of a new kind of person, a person who is socially 
and psychologically a product uf Lhe interweaving of cultures in die twentieth century. 

We are reminded daily of this phenomenon. In the corner of a traditional, Japanese 
home sits a television set tuned to a baseball game in which the visitors, an American 
team, are losing. A Canadian family, meeinwhile, decorates their home with sculptures 
and paintings imported from Pakistan, India, and Ceylon. Teenagers in Singapore and 
Hong Kong pay unheard of prices for American blue-Jeans while high school students in 
England and France take courses on the making of traditional, Indonesian batik. A team of 
Malaysian physicians Innoculates a remote village against typhus while their Western 
counterparts study Auryvedic medicine and acupuncture. Around the planet the streams of 
the world's cultures merge together to form new currents of human interaction. Though 
superficial and only a manifestation of the shrinking of the globe, each such vignette Is a 
symbo' of the mingling and melding of human cultures. Communication and cul'^ural 
exchange are the pre-eminent conditions of the twentieth century. 



* Despite the fact that men and women share an equal investment in psychological develop- 
ments of our time, it is virtually impossible to express certain concepts in language that is 
sexually neutral. The idea of a multicultural "man" and other references to masculine 
gender are to be considered Inclusive of men and \A*omen alike. 
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For the first time in the history of the world, a patchwork of technology and organtzatton 
has made possible simultaneous interpersonal and intercultural communication. Innovations 
and refinements of innovations, including mass mail systems, publishing syndicates, film 
industries, television networks; nnd newswiro services have brought people everywhere 
into potential contact. Barely a city or village exists that is more than a day or two from 
anyplace else; almost no town or community is without a radio. Buslines, railroads, 
highways, and airports have created linkages within and between local, regional, national, 
and international levels of human organization. The impact is enormous. Human 
connections through communications have made no9Sible the interaction of goods, products, 
and services as well as the more significant exchange of t^ioughts and ideas. Accompanying 
the growth of human communication has been the erosion of barriers that have, throughout 
history, geographically, linguistically, and culturally separated man from man. As 
Harold Lasswell (1972) has recently suggested, "the technological revolution as It affects 
mas media has reached a limit that is subject only to innovations that would substantially 
modify our basic perspectives of one another and of man's place in the cosmos*" It is 
possible that the emergence of multicultural man is just such an innovation. 



A New Kind of Man 

A new type of person whose orientation and view of the world profbundly transcends his 
indigenous culture is developing from the complex of social, political, economic, and 
educational interactions of our time. The various conceptions of an international," 
"transc jltural," or "intercultural" person have all been used with varying degr ees of 
explanative or descriptive utility. Essentially, they all define a type of person whose 
horizons extend significantly beyond his or her own culture. An "internationalist," for 
example, has been defined as a person who trusts other nations, is willing to cooperate with 
other countries, perceives international agencies as potential deterrents of war, and who 
considers international tensions rsducible by mediation (LxJtzker, 1960). Others have 
researched the intemationality c' groups by measuring their attitudes towards international 
issues, i.e., the role of the U.N., economic versus military aid, intematior.al alliances, 
etc. (Campbell, et. al. , 1954). And at least several attempts have been made to measure 
the world-mindedness of individuals by exploring the degree to which persons hc\ve an 
international fr^me of reference rather than specific knowledge or interest in global affairs 
(Sampson and Smith, 1957; Garrison, 1961; Paul, 1966). 

Whatever the terminology, tne definitions and metaphors allude to a person whose 
essential identity is inclusive of life patterns different from his own and who has psychologi- 
cally and socially come to grips with a multiplicity of realities. We can call this new type 
of person multicultural because he embodies a core process of self verification that Is 
grounded in both the universality of the human condition and in the diversify of man's 
cultural forms. We are speaking, then, of a social-psychological style of self process that 
differs from others. Multicultural man is the person who Is intellectually and emotionally 
committed to the fundamental unity of all human beings while at the same time he recognizes, 
legitimizes, accepts, and appreciates the f\jndamental differences that lie between people of 
different cultures. This new kind of man cannot be defined by the languages he speaks, the 
countries he has visited, or the nurnber of intematlo.ial contacts h^ has made. Nor is he 
defined by his profession, his place of residence, or his cognitive sophistication. Instead, 
multicultural man is recognized by the configuration of his outlooks and world view, by the 
way he incorporates tha universe as a dynamically moving process, by the way he reflects 
the interconnectedness of life in his thoughts and his actions, and by the way he remains 
open to the imminence of experience. 

Multicultural man is, at once, k)Oth old and new. He is very much the timeless 
"univarsal" person described again and again by philosophers through the ages* He 
.approaches, in the *u .nbutions we make about him, the classical ideal of a person whose 
lifestyle is one of knowledge and wisdom, integrity and direction, principle and fulfillment, 
balance and proportion. "To be a universal man," writes John Walsh (1973), "means not how 
much a man knows but what intellectual depth and breadth he has and how he relates it to 
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other central and universally Important problems." What is universal about the multicultural 
person is his abiding conimitment to essential similarities beb^een people everywhere^ while 
paradoxically maintaining an equally strong commitment to their differences* The universal 
person^ suggesU) Walsh^ **does not at all eliminate culture differences •" Rather^ he "seeks 
to preserve whatever is most valld^ significant^ and valuable in each culture as a way of 
enriching and helping to form the whole*" In his embodiment of the universal and the 
particular, multicultural man is a descendent of the great philosophers in both the East and 
the West* 

What is new about this t^pe of person and unique to our time is a fundamental change in 
the structure and process of his Identity* His identity, far from being frozen in a social 
character, is more fluid and mobile, more susceptible to change and open to variation* The 
identity of multicultural man Is based, not on a "belongingness" which implies either owning 
or being owned by culture, but on a style of self consciousness that Is capable of negotiating 
ever new formations of reality* In this sense multicultural man is a radical departure from 
the kinds of identities found in both traditional and mass societies • He is neither totally a 
part of nor totally apart from his culture; he lives, instead, on the boundary* To live on"the 
edge of one's thinking, one's culture, or one^s ego, suggests Paul Tillich (1966), is to live 
with tension and movement* "It is in truth not standing still, but rather a crossing and 
return, a repetition of return and crossing, back-and-for*j-»— -the aim of which is to create 
a third area beyond the bounded territories, an area where one can stand for a time without 
being enclosed in something tightly bounded*" Multicultural man, then, is an outgrowth of 
the complexities of the twentieth century* Yet unique as he may be, the mtyXe of identify 
embodied by multicultural man arises from the nnyriad of forms that are present in this day 
and age* An understanding of this new kind of person, then, must be predicated on a clear 
understanding of cultural identify* 



The Concept of Cultural Identify; A Psychocultural Framework 

The concept of cultural identify can be used in two different ways* First, it can be 
employed as a reference^ to the collective self awareness that a given group embodies and 
reflects* This Is the most prevalent use of the term* "Generally," writes Stephen Bochner 
(1973), **the cultural identify of a sociefy i ^ defined by its majorify group, and this group is 
usually quite distingulsheU^le from the minorify sub'-groups with whom th^y share the physical 
environment and the territory that they inhabit*" With the emphasis upon the group, the 
concept is akin to the idea of national or social character which describes a set of traits 
that mf>mbers of a given communify share with one another above and beyond their individual 
differ<3nces. Such traits most always include a constellation of values and attitudes towards 
life, death, birth, family, children, god, i\nd nature* Used in its collective sense, the 
concept of cultural Identify includes fypologies of culbjral behavior, such behaviors being the 
appropriate and inappropriate ways of solving life's essential dilemmas and problems* Used 
In Its collective sense, the concept of cultural identify incorporates the shared premises, 
values, definitions, and beliefs and the day-to-day, largely unconscious, patterning of 
activities* 

A second, more specific use of the concept revolves around the identify of the individual 
in relation to his or her culture* Cultural identify, in the sense that it is a functioning 
aspect of individual personalify, is a fundamental symbol of a person's existence* It is in 
reference to it)e individual that the concept is used in this paper* In psychoanalytic literature, 
most notabV in the writings of Erik Erikson (1959), identify is an elemental form of psychic 
organization which develops in successive psycho-sexual phases throughout life« Erikson, 
who has fbcused d^e greater portion of his analytic studies on identify conflicts, has long 
recognized t^ie anchoring of the ego in a larger cultural context* Identify, he suggests, takes 
a variefy of forms In the individual* "At one time," he writes, "it will appear to refr^r to a 
conscious sense of individual identify ; at another to an unconscioijs striving for a continuify 
of personal character ; at a third, as a criterion for the silent doings of ego synthesisi and, 
rinally, n maintenance of a • inner solidari fy with a group's ideals and Identify*" The 
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analytic perspectlvei as voiced by Erlkson, is only one of a variety of definitions* Most 
always, however, the concept of Identity Is nr>«ant to Innply a coherent sense of self that 
depends on a stability of valu es and a sense of wholeness and Integration* 

How, then, can we conceptualize the Interplay of culture and personality? Culture and 
personality are Inextricably woven together in the gestalt of each person's Identity. Culture, 
the nnass of life patterns that hunr^an beings in a given society learn from their elders and 
pass on to the younger generation, is Imprinted In the Individual as a pattern of perceptions 
that IS accepted and expected by others In a society (Singer, 1971). Cultural Identity Is 
the symbol of one's essential experience of oneself as It Incorporates the world view, value 
system, attitudes, and beliefs of a group with whom such elements are shared. In Its 
most manifest form, cultural Identity takes the shape of names which both locate and 
differentiate the person. When an Individual calls himself an American, a Christian, a 
Democrat, a male, and John Jones, he Is symbolizing parts of the complex of Images he 
has of himself and that are likewise recognizable by others. The deeper structure of 
cultural identity Is a fabric of such Images and perceptions embedded In the psychological 
posture of the Individual. At the center of this matrix of Images Is a psychocultural fusion 
of biological, social, and philosophical motivations; this Ajslon, a synthesis of culture and 
personality, is the operant person. 

The center, or core, of ultural Identity is an Image of the self and the culture 
Intertwined In the Individual'^ total conception of reality. This Image, a patchwork of 
Internalized roles, rules, and norms, fVjnctlons as the coordinating mechanism In personal 
and Interpersonal situations. The "mazeway," as Anthony Wallace calls It, Is made up of 
human, non-human, material and abstract elements of the culture* It Is the "stufT' of both 
personality and culture. The mazeway, suggests Wallace (1956), Is the patterned Image of 
society and culture, personality and nature all of which Is Ingrained In the person's 
symbollzatlon of himself. A system of culture, he writes, "depends relatively more on 
tY\e ability of constituent units autonomously to perceive the system of which they are a 
part, to receive and transmit Information, and to act In accordance with the necessities 
of the system. ♦ ♦ The Image, or mazeway, of cultural Identity is the gyroscope of the 
functioning Individual. It mediates, arbitrates, and negotiates the Hf^ of the Individual. 
It Is within the context of this central, navigating Image that the fusion of biological, 
social, and philosophical realities, then, form units of Integration that are Important to a 
comparative analysis of cultural Identity- The way In which these units are knit together 
and contoured by the culture at targe determine the parameters of the Individual. This 
boundary' of cultural Identity plays a large part In determining the Individual's ability to 
relate to other cultural systems. 

All human beings shar.2 a similar biology, universally limited by the rhythms of life. 
All Individuals In all races and cultures must move through life's phases on a similar 
scheojle: birth. Infancy, adolescence, middle age, old age, and death. Similarly, humans 
everywhere embody the same physiological functions of Ingestion, Irritability, metabolic 
equilibrium, sexuality, growth, and decay. Yet the ultimate Interpretation of human biology 
Is a cultural phenomenon; that Is, the meanings of human biological patterns are culturally 
derived. Though all healthy human beings are born, reproduce, and die. It Is culture which 
dictates the meanings of sexuality, the ceremonials of birth, the transitions of life, and 
the rituals of death. The capacity for language, for example, Is universally accepted as a 
biological given. Any child, given unimpaired apparatus for hearing, vocalizing, and 
thinking, can learn to speak and understand any human language. Yet the language that Is 
learned by a child depends solely upon the place and the manryer of rearing. Kluckhohn and 
Lelghton (1964), in outlining the grammatical and phonetic systems of the Navajo Indians, 
have a»^ued that patterns of language affect the expression of Ideas and very possibly more 
fundamental processes of thinking. As Benjamin Whorf has suggested (1957), language may 
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not be merely an inver^ory of linguistic Itenns but rather "Itself thie shaper of Ideas, the 
progrann and guide for the indlvlduaVs nnental actlvl^**** 

The Interaction of culture and biology provides one cornerstone for an understanding 
of cultural Identity. How each Individual's biological situation is given nneanlng beconnes, 
then, a psychoblologlcal unit of integration and analysis* Man's essential physiological 
needsi hunger, sex, actlvify, and avoidance of pain, are one part of the reallfy pattern of 
rultural Idenclty; slnnllarly with those drives that reach out to the social order. At this, • 

psychosocial level of Integration, generic needs are channeled and organized by culture* 
Man*s needs for affection, acceptance, recognition, affiliation, status, belonging, and 
interaction with other hunnan beings are enlivened and given recognizable fornn by culture* 
We can, for exannple, see clearly the Intersection of culture and the psychosocial level of 
Integration In connparatlve status responses* In Annerlca econonnlc status Is demonstrated 
by the conspicuous consumption of products; among the KwaKlutl Indians, status Is gained 
by giving all possessions away In the **potlatch**; and contempt or disrespect for the status 
of old people In many Asian societies represents a serious breach of conduct demanding 
face-saving meaisures. 

It Is the unwritten task of every culture to organize. Integrate, and maintain the 
psychosocial patterns of the Individual, especially In the formative years of childhood* 
Each culture Instruments such patterns In ways tt>at are unique, coherent, and logical to the 
premises and predispositions that underlie the culture* This Imprinting of the forms of 
interconnection that are needed by the Individual for psychosocial survival, acceptance, and 
enrichment Is a significant part of the socialization and enculturatlon process* Yet of equal 
importance In the Imprinting Is the structuring of higher forms of Individual consciousness* 
Culture gives meaning and form to those drives and motivations that extend towards an 
understanding of the cosmologlcal ordering of the universe* All cultures. In one manner or 
another, invoke the great philosophical questions of life; the origin and destiny of existence, 
the nature of knowledge, the meaning of reallfy, the significance of the human experience* 
As Murdock (1945) has suggested In "Unlversals of CulUire," some form of cosmology, 
ethics, mythology, supernatural propitiation, religious rituals, and soul concept appears 
in every culture known to history or ethnography* How an individual raises and searches I'or 
ultimate answers Is a function of the psychophllosophlcal patterning of cultural Identify* 
Ultimately It Is the task of every Individual to relate to his god, to deal with the super- 
natural, and to Incorporate for himself the nriystery of life Itself* The ways In which 
Individuals do this, the relationships and connections that are formed, are a function of the 
psychophllosoohlcal component of culhjral Identity* 

A conceptualization of cultural Identify, then, must Include three Interrelated levels of 
integration and analysis* While the cultural Identify of an Individual Is comprised of symbols 
and Images that signify aspects of these levels, the psyclX)blologlcal, psychosocial, and 
psychophllosophlcal realities of an Individual are knit together by the culture which operates 
through sanctions and rewards, totems and taboos, prohibitions and myths* The unify and 
Integration of soclefy, nature, and the cosmos Is reflected In the total Image of the self and 
In the day-to-day awareness and consciousness of the Individual* This syntehsls Is 
modulated by the larger dynamics of the culture Itself* In the concept of cultural Identify, 
then, we see a synthesis of the operant culture reflected by the deepest Images held by the 
individual. These Images, In turn, are based on universally human motivations* 

Implicit In any analysis of cultural Identify Is a configuration of nr>otlvatlonal needs* As 
the late Abraham Maslow (1962) suggested, human drives form a hierarchy In which the most 
prepotent motivations will monopolize consciousness and will tend, of themselves, to 
Of-^anlze the various capacities and capabilities of the organism* In the sequence of 



*A technical reference to the controversial literature examining iie'*Saplr-Whorf Hypothesis" 
can be found In **PsychoUngulstlcs** by G* Miller and D* McNeill In Volume 3 of the 
Handbook of Social Psychology edited by G* Llndzey and E* Aronson (Reading: Addlson- 
Wesley Publishing Company, 1968)* 
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develi ^.nient, the needs of infancy and childhood revolve primarily around physiological 
and biological necessltiesi I.e., nourlshnnent by food, water, and warnnth. Correspondingly, 
the psychosocial needs of the individual are most profound in adolescence and young 
adulthood when the Individual Is engaged in establishing himself through marriage, 
occupation, and social and economic status. Finally, psychophllosophlcal drives are most 
manifest In middle and old age when the individual can occupy himself with creativity, 
philosophic actualization, and with transcendental relationships. As Gofer and Appley 
(1964) rightly point out, Maslow's hierarchy of needs Is not an explicit, empirical, 
verifiable theory of hunr»?.n motivation. It Is useful, however. In postulating a universally 
recognized but differently named process of Individual motivation that carries the 
Individual through the stages of life. Each level of Integration and analysis In cultural 
identity, then, can t>e viewed as k)oth a part of the grldwork of the self Image as well as a 
developmental roadmap Imprinted by the culture. 

The gyroscope of cultural Identity f«jnctlons to orchestrate the allegiances, loyalties, 
and commitments of the Individual by gi 'Ing them direction and meaning. Every human 
being, ^ever, differentiates himself > some degree from his culture. Just as no one Is 
totally free of cultural Influence, no ne is totally a reflection of their culture. The cultural 
Identity of an individual, tnerefore, must be viewed as an Integrated synthesis of 
Identifications that are idiosyncratic within the parameters> of cultural Influenced 
biological, social, and philosophical motivations. Whether, In fact, such unity evar 
achieves sufficient integration to provide for consistency between Individuals within a given 
culture Is an empirical matter that deals with normalcy and modal personality. The 
concept of cultural Identity, then, can at best be a schema for comparative research between 
(rather than within) cultures. This schema of cultural Identity Is Illustrated In figure 1 . 




Figure 1 
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Though admittedly a fundamental rule of social science must be human variation and the 
unpredictability of models and thieories, a schema of cultural identity and the interplay of 
psychological and cultur d .h, rKinnc i may lay a grounctwork for future research and 
conceptualization. Particularly ur.eful may be the *'eiconic" approach proposed by 
Kenneth Boulding (1956). hiir. typology of images which include the spatial, temporal, 
relational, personal, vnluo, aff actional , conscious-unconscious, certainty-uncertainty, 
reality-unreality, and public-privato ciimon^iions , may add important perspectives to the 
comparative study of cultural identity. 

The Multicultural Identity 

The rise of multicultural man is a significant phenomenon k>ecause it represents a new 
psychocultural style of self process. He arises amidst the metamorphosis of both traditional 
and mass societies, in a transitional time in which man is redefining hinrtself politically, 
socially and economically. Multicultural man is a radically different sort of human being* 
Three characteristics distinguish his style of personality from the traditional structure of 
cultural identity. First, the multicultural person is psychocultural ly adaptive; that is, he 
is situational in his relationships to others and his connections to culture. He maintains 
no clear boundaries between himself and the varieties of persor.al and cultural contexts he 
may find himself in. The multicultural identity is premised, not on the hierarchical 
structuring of a single mental image but rather on the intentional and accidental shifts 
thai Ufe*s experiences involve. His values and attitudes, world view and beliefs, are 
cftlways in reformation, dependent more on the necessities of experience than on the 
predispositions of a given culture. For multicultural man, attitudes, values, beliefs, and 
a world view are relevant only to a given context (as is usually learned eis a result of the 
culture shock process) and cannot be translated from context to context. Multicultural man 
does not judge one situation by the terms of another and is therefore ever evolving new 
systems of evaluations that are relative to the context and situation. 

Second, the multicultural person is ever undergoing personal transitions. He is always 
in a state of "^/ecoming" or "un-becorr.incj" ^.omething different than before while yet mindful 
of the grounding he has in his own cultural reality. Stated differently, multicultural man is 
propelled from identity to identity through a process cf both cultural learning and cultural 
un-leaming. Multicultural man, like Robert J. Lifton's concept of "protean man" (1961), 
IS always recreating his identity. He moves through one experience of self to another, 
incorporating here, discarding there, responding dynamically and situationally . This style 
of self process, suggests Lifton, "is characterized by an interminable series of experiments 
and explorations, some shallow, some profound, each of which can readily be abandoned in 
favor of still new, psychological quests." The multicultural man is always in flux, the 
configuration of his loyalties and identifications chanaing, his overall image of himself 
perpetually being reformulated through oxperionce and contact with the world* Stated 
differently, his life is an on--goinq process of* psychic death and rebirth. 

Third, multicultural man maintains indefinite boundaries of the self* The parameters 
of his identity are neither fixed nor predictable, being responsive, instead, to both temporary 
form and openness to change. Multicultural man is capable of major shifts in his frame of 
reference and embodies the ability to disavow a permanent character and change in his 
social-psychological style. The multicultural person, in the words of Peter Berger (1973) 
is a "homeless mind," a condition which, though allowing great flexibility, also allows fbr 
nothing permanent and unchanging to develop. This homelessness is at the heart of his 
motivational needs. He is, suggests Lifton, "starved for ideas and feelings that give 
coherence to his world. . . ," that give structure* and form to his search for the universal 
and absolute, that give definition to his prrpetual quest. The multicultural man, like great 
philosophers in any age, can never accept totally the demands of any one culture nor is he 
free from the conditioning of his culture. Mi-, psychocultural style, then, must always be 
relational and in movement. He is ablt^, ho/vt.vor, to look at his own original culture from 
in outsick^r':; per'^^*prc-tivr . Thi . t< n .i^fi .aw.* . n l.o i iyniimic-, passionate, and critical 
posture in the face of totalistic Kk*c)lo()U's, jystoms, and movements. 
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Like culture-bound man, multicultural man bears within him a simultaneous image of 
societies, nature, personality, and culture. Vet in contrast to the structure of cultural 
identity, multicultural m.m i-5 perpetually re-deflning his mazeway. No culture is capable 
of imprinting or ingraining the identity of nnulticultural man indelibly; yet, likewise, 
multiculturc*! man mui^t rely heavily on cultures to maintain his own relativity. Like 
human beings in any period of time, multicultural man is driven by psychobiological, 
psychosocial, and psychophilosophical motivations that impel him through life. Yet the 
configuration of these drives is perpetually in flux and situational. The maturational 
hierarchy, implicit in the central image of cultural identify, is less structured and 
cohesive in the multicultural identity. For that reason, his needs an6 his drives, his 
motivations and expectations are constantly being aligned and realigned to fit the context 
he is in. 

The flexibility of multicultural man allows great variation in adaptability and 
adjustment. Adjustment and adaptation, however, must always be dependent on some 
constant, on something stable and unchanging in the fabric of life* We can attribute to 
multicultural man three fundamental postulates that are incorporated and reflected in his 
thinking and behavior* Such postulates are fundamental to success in cro8S-*cultural 
adaptation. 

(1) Every culture or system has its own internal coherence, integrity, and 
logic. Every culture is an intertwined system of values and attitudes, 
beliefs and norms that c,;ve meaning and significance to both individual 
and collective identity. 

(2) No one culture is inherently better or worse than another* All cultural 
systems are equally valid as variations on the human experience. 

(3) All persons are, to some extent, culturally bound. Every culture 
provides the individual with some sense of identity, some 
regulation of behavior, and some sense of personal place in the 
scheme of things* 

The multicultural person embodies these propositions in the living expressions of his U^e* 
They are fundamentally a part of his interior image of himself and the world and as much a 
part of his behavior. 

What is uniquely new about this emerging human being is a psychocultural style of 
self process that transcends the structured image a given culture may impress upon the 
Individual in his or her youth. The navigating image at the Cv>re of the multicultural image 
is premised on an assumption of many cultural realities* The multicultural perion, 
therefore, is not simply the person who is sensitive to many different cultures* Rather, 
he is a person who is always in the process of becoming a part of and apart from a given 
cultural context. He is very much a formative being, resilient, changing, and 
evolutionary. He has no permanent cultural character but neither is he free from the 
influences of culture* In the shifts and nr>ovementB of his identify process, multicultural 
man is continually recreating the symbol of himself* The concept of a multicultural 
identify is Illustrated and differentiated from the schema of cultural identify in figure 2* 

The indefinite boundaries and the constantly realigning relationships that are generated 
by the psychobiological, psychosocial, and psychophilosophical motivations make possible 
sophisticated and complex responses on the part of the individual to cultural and subcultural 
systems. Moreover, this psychocultural flexibilify necessitates sequential changei; in 
identify. Intentionally or accidentally, multicultural persons undergo shifts in their total 
psychocultural posture; their religion, personalify, behavior, occupation, nationalify, 
outlook, political persuasion, and values may, in part or completely, reformulate in the 
face of new experiences* *Mt is becoming increasingly possible," writes Michael Novak 
(1970), "for men to live through several profound conversions, calling forth in themselves 
significantly different personalities. * . ," The relationship of multicultural man to cultural 
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Figure 2 



systems is fragile and tenuous* *'A man's cultural and social milieu,** continues Novak, 
**conditions his personality, values, and actionsj yet the same man is able, within limits, to 
choose the milieus whose conditioning will afTect him,** 

Who, fhen, is multicultural man? Four difTerent variations of the multicultural identity 
process can be seen in the following case studies. While ^o of these individuals have been 
interviewed extensively by the author,^ the other two are figures of contemporary 
importance. Each of these persons, in their own unique way, represents the essential 
characteristics of multicultural man in a vivid and dramatic rr\anr\er* 

(1) C,K,* is a talented musician, an excellent student, a deeply spiritual disciple 

of an Indian mystic, and at once, both a teacher and a friend to a numt>er of other 
students. Though outgoing, humorous, and articulate he is likewise a private, 
almost quiet person who appears to exert a high degree of control over his life. 
Coming from a large family in which his father, an engineer, spent i good deal 
of time abroad, C,K, had an early opportunity to t>oth live and study in a foreign 
culture. Following high school C,K* spent his college years in the Middle East 
where he purposely stayed away from other Americans in order to facilitate 
both contacts with the local people and language learning. His first years in the 
Middle East were significant: **tt was at this point that I began to see where I 
grew up and not Just know that I had been raised in America,** In high school « 
C,K, had been intentiely interested in mathematics and physics; his college 
career, however, brought about a shift. Increasingly, he found himself interested 
in music, an interest that would later carry him East t>oth academically and 
spiritually. It was during his college years that C.K, also became aware of 



*The examples of tx>th C,K, and Y.N, are condensed from a number of longer case studies 
done by the author as part of his research on identify changes that result from cross 
cultural experiences. The full case studies are included in his Ph,D, thesis entitled The 
Boundary Experience , 
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American policy abroad; though never entirely a political activist, C.K. was 
outspoken and critical of Annerican foreign policy and critical of the Viet Nann 
war. After compWincj his B.A. , C.K. enrolled in graduate studies in 
ethnomusicology, concentrating his work on the Indian flute. With his wife 
he then spent a year and a half in India studying under an Indian teacher. 
His Indian experiences were innportant. Living and studying in a traditional 
setting, C.K, became progressively more involved with the philosophic 
traditions of the country and eventually met a well-known Indian nnystic. His 
encounters with the meditations of this teacher influenced him proftxindly. 
After months of study, meditation, and living with this religious leader and 
his other disciples, C.K. himself became a disciple. The dissolution of 
his marriage which he calls "an amicable and agreeable parting^ came at 
roughly the same time. After returning to America to continue his graduate 
studies In music, C.K. , still very much a disciple of his teacher, has 
continued to both practice and teach meditation. C.K. Is very warm and 
articulate in discussion. He descrltes life as a series of peaks and valleys, 
what he calls the "mountain climbing" nrK>del of existence. "Life Is a series 
of mountains In which you must go down one nrnxintaln In order to go up yet 
another. Each ascent and descent Is difficult but one must be able to experience 
both the top and the t>ottom If one Is to grow," C.K. Is an exceptional person. 
His friends to whom he teaches meditation come from a variety of disciplines 
and countries. Including some from India and Japan. In his day-to-day 
experiences, C.K. seems to react sltuatlonally. In his own words, he makes 
every attempt to "be In the here and now," to relate to people Individually, 
and to live as simple and uncomplicated an existence as possible. Though 
he rejects much talk about nnystlclsm, C.K. lives an ascetic and "feeling" 
style of life In which he aspires to bring himself In contact with the largest 
rhythms of nature and of the universe. 

Y.N. Is Japanese, an ex-patrlot now residing in Hawaii, and a quiet Intelligent 
individual. Though he Initially Is shy with strangers, Y.N. likes very much to 
play host fbr his fi^lends. In conversation he will demonstrate techniques of 
ju-Jltsu, In which he holds a high ranking t^elt, and talk about the incidents that 
have occurred to him In his travels throughout Asia and America. Brought up In 
a middle-class, relatively traditional home, Y.N. finished high school and 
taught Ikebana, the art of flower arrangement. Qualified as a teacher In this and 
several other aesthetic and martial arts, Y. N. came to America. In high 
school and his first years In college, Y.N. had become a member of a splinter 
faction of the Zengakuren, the militant student movement In Japan, and had 
participated actively in numerous demonstrations and student revolts. He 
describes this time in his life as "t>oth a high and low for myself." Thotigh 
his commitment to the radical rpovement was deep, he felt strongly the t rqc 
to live contemplatively and reflectively as his various masteries had taugiVc 
him to do. In the tension that surrounded the late 1960's In Japan, and amidst 
conflicts with his father who was opposed to his radical leanings, he "escaped" 
to America where he has every intention of remaining until he "finds another 
place to live." Having disavowed hlnoself from both tho aesthetic arts and 
radical political causes, Y.N. Is today employed In a hotel as a means of 
supporting himself through school. Since coming to the United States, Y.N. 
has undergone. In his words, a "transformation." He Is completely 
different and realizes that he Is no longer able to return to Japan to t>ecome 
reconciled with his family and culture. Nor Is he totally at home In tine U.S. 
Instead, he sees the U.S. as a temporary place for himself and considers the 
world to be his home. At one point, several years after being In the U.S. , 
Y.N. returned to Japan, but his anxieties rapidly cascaded into a nervous 
breakdown. Returning to the U.S. , he underwent intensive psychotherapy and 
again resumed his studies, and with an undergraduate degree In history, may 
move to Australia. Though unsure of his future, he hopes to utilize his studies 
of history in teaching and writing and seems confident that his Inner struggles 
have prepared him fbr further changes which he sees as inevitable. 
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(3) Carlos Castaneda (1969> 1971 , 1972), familiar through his writings about don Juan, 
the Yaqul Indian sorcerer, Is an anthropologist by training, a Brazilian by birth, 
and an elusive, intensely private individual. He Is Known solely through his books 
and the articles about hinn that have appeared in popular literature. Castaneda 
spent most of his life In Argentina and came to the United States to do graduate 
work In anthropology. Interested In the cultural uses of psychotropic drugs, 

he began field work with don Juan Mateus, a Yaqul Indian reputed to be a 
medicine man of great power. After a year of studying with doh Juan, Castaneda 
entered an apprenticeship under the sorcerer and spent the next twelve years 
working, living, and studying under the old man. His first books documented 
his experlnr^ents with mescalln, peyote, and Jlmson weed and his progressively 
deeper Involvement with the cultural context In which such drugs are used. In 
attempting to understand their use, Castaneda had to struggle with a 
••non-ordinary reality.** His writings, taken in series, document his struggles 
to understand another way of life, his resistances, his failures, and his 
occasional successes. A trained Western scientist, Castaneda* s apprenticeship 
led him deeper and deeper Into the world of ttye **bruJo,'* a reality which Is as 
much comprised of phantoms and spirits as it is rattlesnakes and cactus. 
Progressively more Jolted by the extraordinary things he encountered In the 
world of don Juan, Castaneda documented his experiences, which read like 
the dream-logs of Junglan psychologists. Throughout his twelve years of 
apprenticeship, don Juan has progressively brought Castaneda deeper into the 
"becoming of a man of power and knowledqe." At least one of the on--golng 
lessons of don Juan has been responsibility, to personally be accountable for 
every nrKfvement and thought, every behavior and action. To pick the leaves 
of a plant, to disturb pebbles In the desert, or to shiver in the cold are all 
ultimate acts of the man who has control of himself. Nothing is chance; yet 
nothing can be explained logically or rationally. Castaneda, who is somewhat 
publicity shy, is known only through his writings, and these are quite 
controversial. Studying, writing, and existing on the far fringe of academic 
raspectablUty, Castaneda seems comfortable in his relationships to several 
dlfTerent cultures. 

(4) Norman O. Brown ^ bom In Mexico of American parents, educated in both 
England and Annerlca, at one time a researcher for the Office of Strategic 
Services (forerunner of the CIA) is presently a professor of comparative 
literature and a prominent left-wing thinker. Brown is a fiercely Intentional, 
highly provocative writer whose major contributions have been in fields where 
he had limited academic training. At one time an obscure teacher of literature. 
Brown t)ecame Immersed in a penetrating study of Freud In the late 1950*8. 
Out of his encounters with the psychoanalytic school of psychology. Brown 
wrote his first book. Life Against Death (1959), which sought nothing less 

than a total overhaul of psychological, social, economic, and political thinking. 
Using his thoughts on the Freudian concept of repression as a departure point, 
Brown has attempted to formulate a social theory that Is determined to renrK>ve 
all barriers to human liberation. Having Jumped freely Into the domain of 
psychologists, sociologists, and political scientists. Brown has come to see 
hope In madness and In the Dloneslan model. His apocalyptic vision encompasses, 
in his own words, "a shaking of the foundations" which bind man to repetitious, 
self destructive behavior. Brown is a visionary In the school of Nietzsche and, 
like Nietzsche, finds liberation in the ultimate destruction of all boundaries. 
Brown and his writings cannot be contained or encapsulated In a discipline. 
He overlaps, expands, and bursts areas of study and purposely seeks to shock 
his Intellectual peers with thinking that is often bizarre, usually outrageous, 
and always rigorous. He draws from the sources of metaphor: nnyths, dreams, 
religion, symbols, and the undercurrents of the unconscious; In drawing together 
sources from philosophy, theology, psychology, and history he weaves together a 
theoretical perspective that Is both analytic and polemic. Brown Is a spokesman 
for liberation, his enenrry the 't^olltics of sin, cynicism, and desnalr," his goal 
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the ultimate unification of nnan and nature. Far from being a gadfly. 
Brown Is accepted as a deep and penetrating thinker whose writings have 
thrust him In the role of both counter-culture hero and enenny of the 
academic establishment. More than euiythlng else, however. Brown has 
jumped across disciplines , theories, and traditions In an effort lo free 
the human mind from Its binders. His ultimate vision comes to rest In 
poetry and In the sublime. If unchallengable, processes of dialectical 
confrontation with the barriers of his time . 



Each of these Individuals, C.K., Y.N., Castaneda, and Brown, share significant 
elements of the multicultural Identify. Each, In their own way, can be understood only 
cootextually, that Is, only In relation to ttie particular time, place, and system we choose 
to focus on. Each of these Individuals has undergone shifts In identify. In some cases quite 
radical breaks with their previous ^selves.** C.K. and Castaneda, for example, have 
followed a course that Involves a search for heightened personal consciousness. Y.N. and 
Brown, on the other hand, have pursued a series of Identify changes that have carried them 
Into and through a radical political posture. But In all four of these Individuals It Is 
possible to see that there have been fracture points In which the constellation of values, 
attitudes, world view, and outlook that we call Identify have changed. Each cf these 
Individual*^, different as they are, have embraced, only to let go, one frame of reference 
In favor of yet another. 

Neither C.K. . Y.N. , Castaneda or Brown are **usuar persons. All of them have 
perched themselves precariously close to the boundaries of the system. In the case of 
Y.N. , this has Involved self exile from his native country; for Brown, this ha» nneant a 
departure from the perimeters of his training and expertise; for C.K. , the experience of 
self has meant embracing a religious order that Is antipodal to the Western tradition; and 
for Castaneda, It has Involved an agonizing Indoctrination into an order of experience that 
carries him far from the careAil, methodical schooling of anthropology. Each of these 
persons Is In some sense or another an outsider. Intentionally or accidentally dislocated 
from one frame of reference to another, from one environment of experience to a different 
one. Though they differ drastically In their personalities, orientations, political values, 
and personal objectives, they share a similar process of Identify change. And though they 
share a similar process of Identify sfyle, they differ greatly In their handling of the 
stresses and strains, the tensions and problems that ensue from such -a fluidify of self. 
Y.N. has obviously t>een severely dl!«tKi<^ed tj u»« demands placed on him through conflicts 
In loyalfy. Brown has glorified the Infantile ego and taken refuge In an Intellectual process 
that necessitates the smashing of all boundaries without regard for the functions such 
txxindarles may perform. Castaneda has removed himself totally from the public view 
while C.K. has submitted himself to what one might call a dogmatic f^tallem. 



Stresses and Tensions 

The unprecedented dynamism of multicultural man makes It possible to live many 
different lives. In sequence or simultaneously. But such psychocultural pllablllfy gives rise 
to tensions and stresses unique to the conditions which allGW such dynamism In the'flrst 
place. Multicultural man, by virtue of the fact that his boundaries are Indefinite, his 
e)q>erlence more Intense, and his lifetime telescoped Into modules of congruency. Is subject 
to stresses and strains that are equally unique. At least five of these stresses k>ear 
mentioning. 

First, multicultural man Is vulnerable. In maintaining no clear boundary and form 
multicultural man Is susceptible to confusing the profound and the insignificant, the 
Important and the unimportant, the vlslonarv and the reactlonarv* Boundaries can be 
viewed,** suggests Llfton (1967), "as neither permanent nor by definition f«lvc, but rather 
as essential. . . . We require Images of limit and restraint, If only to help us grasp what we 
are transcending. We n*^ed dlstlncUof»s between our biology and our historVi all the more 
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so as we seek to bring these together In a sense of ourselves. . . Without some form of 
boundary^ experience itself has no shape or contour^ no meaning and Importance; where 
the individual maintains no critical edge to his existence everything can become confusion. 
Experience^ In order to be a particular experience^ must take place amidst some essential 
polarity In which there Is tension beNveen two opposing forces. Where there la no sense of 
evil, there can be no sense of the good; where nothing Is profane, nothing can t>e sacred* 
Boundaries, however Indefinite, give shape and meaning to the experience of experience; 
tJ-icy allow us to differentiate, define, and determine who we are in relation to sonneone 
scfrt'"**^*ng else. 

Second, multicultural man can easily become nnultlphrenlc, that Is, to use Erlkson's 
terminology, a "dlffVised Identity.** Where the configuration of loyalties and Identifications 
is constantly In flux and where txxjndarles are never secure, multicultural man lays himself 
open to any and all kind of stimuli. In the face of messages which are confusing, 
contradictory, or overwhelming, the Individual Is thrown t>ack on himself and his own 
subjectiv/ity, with which he must Integrate and sort out what Vm allows himself to take In. 
Where the mulucuitural man incapable of doing this he Is pulled and pushed by the winds 
of communication, a victim of what everyone else claims he Is or should be. It Is the task 
of every social and cultural group to organize messages. Images, and symbols Into temns 
that the irxilvidual Ccan translate Into his own existence. Cut where the messages and 
stimuli of all groups are given equal Innportance and validity, the Individual can easily be 
overv/helmed by the demeu^ds of evervone else. 

Third, multicultural man can easily suffer from a loss of the sense of his own 
authenticity. That is, multicultural nrwi, by virtue of the fact that he Is psychoculturally 
adaptive, can potentially t>e reduced to a variety of roles that bear little or no relationship 
to one another. Multicultural man can lose the sense of congruence and Integrity that Is 
implicit In the definition of Identity Itself. Roles, suggest psychologists, are 
constellations of behaviors that are expected of an Individual because of his place in 
particular social or cultural arrangements. Behind roles are the deeper threads of 
continuity, the processes of affect, perception, cognition, and value, that make a whole of 
the parts. Multicultural man can easily disintegrate Into a fragmented splinter who Is 
unable to experience life along any dimension other than institutionalized, routinlzed 
expectations placed on him by family, friends, and society. 

Fourth, and related to this. Is the risk of being a gadfly and a dilettante. Multicultural 
man can very eeislly move frofn idvnclty experience to Idenlily experience without committing 
himself or hiii values to real-life sltualiuns. The energy and enthusiasm he brings to k>ear 
on new situations can easily disintegrate Into superficial fads and fancies In which the 
multicultural person slnnply avoids any deeper responsibilities and Involvennents. 
Flexibility can easily disguise a manner of self prozzzz in which real hunnan problems arc 
avoided or In which they are given only superficial Importance. Especially In the W^««^rn 
societies, where youth Is vulnerable to the fak>rlcated fads of contennporary culture, the 
multicultural Identity process can give way to a dilettantism In which the Individual flows, 
unimpaired, uncommitted, and unaffected, through social, political, and economic 
manipulations of elites. 

Fifth, and finally, the multicultural person may take ultimate psychological and 
philosophical reAjge In an attitude of existential absurdity, mocking the patterns and 
lifestyles of others who are different from himself, reacting, at best In a detached and 
aloof way, and at worst as a nihilist who sees negation as a salvation for himself and others. 
Where the breakdown of boundaries creates a gulf that separates the Individual from 
meaningful relntionshlps with others, the Individual may hide t>ehlnd a screen of t>art>ed 
cynicisms that harbors apathy and insecurity. In such a condition nothing within and nothing 
outside of the Individual Is of serious consequence; the Individual, in such a position, must 
ultimately scorn that ^hlch he cannot understand and Incorporate Into his own existence. 
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These r>tresses and strains should not be confused with the tensions and anxieties that 
are encountered in the process of cross cultural adjustment* Culture shock is a more 
superficial constellation of problems that results from the misreading of commonly 
perceived and understood signs of social interaction* Nor is the delineation of these 
tensions meant to suggest that the multicultural person must necessarily harbor these 
various difficulties « The multicultural style of identity is premised on a fluid, dynamic 
movement of the self, an ability to move in and out of contexts, and an ability to maintain 
some inner coherence through varieties of situations* As a psychocultural style, 
multicultural man may just as easily be a greet artist or neurotic; he is equally as 
susceptible, if not more so, lo the fundamental forces of our time* Any list of multicultural 
individuals must automatically include individuals who have achieved a high degree of 
accomplishment, i.e*, writers, musicians, diplomats, etc*, as well as those whose lives 
have, for one reaison or another, been fractured by the circumstances they failed to 
negotiate. The artist and the neurotic lay close together in each of us suggests Rollo May 
(1969)* "The neurotic," he writes, "and the artist — since both live out the unconscious of 
the race— reveal to us whcjil going to emerge endemically iii Uie society later on. . .the 
neurotic is the *ar-ttste manque,' the artist who cannot transmute his conflicts into art*" 

The identity process of multicultural man represents a new kind of person unfettered 
t>y the constricting limitations of culture as a "totalistic" entity. Yet, like men in uny age, 
multicultural man must negotiate the difficulties of cross cultural contacts. The literature 
of cross cultural psychology is rich with examples of the kinds of problems encountered 
when people are intensely exposed to other cultures. Integration and assimilation, for 
example » repre.«:cnt twvo different r*»Rponses to a dominant culture, integration suggesting 
the retention of sutK:ultural differences and assimilation implying absorption into a larger 
cultural system. The relationship between assimilation, integration, and identification, 
writes Sommerlad and Berry (19V3), "suggests tSr^at If an Individual Identifies with his own 
group, he will hold favourable attitudes towards Integration; on the other hand. If he 
Identifies with the host society, he should favour assimilation*" Related to this are the 
various negative attitudes, psychosomatic stresses, and deviant t>ehavlors that are expressed 
by Individuals In psychologically marginal situations* "Contrary to predictions stemming 
from the theory of Marginal Man," writes J* W. Berry (1970), "It tends to be those 
persons more traditionally oriented who suffer the most psychological marglnallty, rather 
than those who wish to move on and cannot*" Multicultural man Is, In many ways, a 
stranger. The degree to which he can continually modify his frame of reference and 
become aware of the structures and functions of a nrni»? while at thp <iame time maintain 
a clear understanding of his own n«r«-onal, ethnic, and cultural Identifications may very 
well be the degree to which the multicultural person can truly ftjnctlon successfully betNeen 
cultures*' Berry's Ideas are developed further In his paper for this volume* 

Although it is difficult to pinpoint the conditions under which cultural Identitico will 
evolve Into multicultural identities, such changes In psychocultural style are most likely 
to occur where the foundations of collective cultural identity have been shaken. 
"Communities that have been exposed too long to exceptional stresses from ecological or 
economic hardships," writes J* E* Cawte (1973), "or from natural or man-made disasters 
are aot to have a high proportion of their members subject to mental disorders*" Cawte* s 
studies of the Aboriginal societies of Australia and TumbulPs studies of the Ik In Africa 
(1972) document how major threats to collective cultural Identity produce social and 
psychological breakdown among Individuals* Yet, potentially, multicultural attitudes and 
values may develop where cultural Interchange takes place between cultures that are not 
totally disparate or where the rate of change Is evolutionary rather than Immediate* The 
reorganization of a culture, suggests J* L* M* Dawson (1969), "results in the formation 
of In-between attitudes" which Dawson considers "to be more appropriate for the 
satlsfactorv adjustment of Individuals In transitional situations*" The multicultural style» 
then, may be bom and initially expressed in any soclefy or culture that Is faced with new 
exposures to other ways of life* 
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Conceptualization of a nntjlticultural identity style in tornns of personality ty'pes, 
behavior patterns, traits, and cultural background is, at best impressionistic and 
anecdotal. Yet, the investigations of cross cultural psychologists and anthropologists 
give increasing credence to the itioa of a multicultural man who is shaped and contoured 
by the stresses and strains which result t rorr cultural interweaving it both the macro and 
micm-cultural levels. Seemingly, a multiculcjral style is able to evolve when the 
individual is capable of negotiating the conflicts and tensions inherent in crOLS cultural 
contacts. The multicultural person, then, may very well represent an affirmation of 
individual identity at a higher level of social, psychological, and cultural integration. 

Just as the cultures of th, world, if they are to merit survival amidst the onslaught of 
Western technologies, must be responsive to both tradition and change, so too must the 
individual identity be psychoculturally adaptive to the encounters of an imploding world. 
There is every reason to think that such human beings are emerging. Multicultural man, 
embodying, as he does, sequential identltleis, is open to the continuous cycle of birth and 
death as it takes place within the framework of his own psyche. The lifestyle of 
multicultural man is a continual process of dissolution and reformation of identity; yet 
in.plicit in such a process is a sequence of growth. Psycholonical movt?ments into new 
dimensic, of perception and experience tend very often to produce forms of personality 
disintegration. But disintegration, suggests Kazimierez Dabrowski (1964), 'Ms the basis 
for developmental thrusts upward, the creation of new evolutionary dynamics, and the 
movement of personality to a higher level. . . The Sfteds of each new identity of 
multicultural man lie within the disintegration of previous identities. "When the human 
being, writes Erikson (1964), "because of accidental or developmental shifts, loses an 
essential wholeness, he restructures himself and the world by taking recourse to what we 
may call •totalism.'" Such totallsm, above and beyond being a mechanism of coping and 
adjustment. Is a part of the growth of a new kind of wholeness at a higher level of 
Integration. 

Conclusions and Summary 

This paper does not suggest that multicultural man is now the predominate character 
style of our time. Nor is It meant to suggest that multicultural persons, by virtue of their 
uninhibited way of relating to other cultures, are in any way "better" than those who are 
mono- or bi-cultural. Rather, this paper argues that multicultural persons are not simply 
Individuals who are sensitive to other cultures or knowledgeable about International affairs, 
btjt Instead can be defined by a psychocultural pattern of identity that differs radically from 
the relatively stable forn.s of self process found in the cultural Identity pattern. This 
paper argups that both cultural and multicultural identity processes can he conceptualized 
by the constellation and configuration of biological, social, and philosophical motivations 
and by the relative degrees of rigidity maintained In personal boundaries and that such 
conceptualization lays the basis for comparative research. 

Two final points might be noted about the multicultural man. First, the multicultural 
person embodies attributes and characteristics that prepare him to serve as a facilitator 
and catalyst for contacts between cultures. The variations and flexibility of his identity 
allows the multicultural person to relate to a variety of contexts and environments without 
belnn totally encapsulated or totally alienated from the particular situation. As 5;tephen 
Bochner (1973) suggests, a mai'^r problem of cultural preservation tn Asia and the Pacific 
"Is the lack of sufficient people who can act as links between diverse cultural systems." 
These "mediating" individuals Incorporate the essential characteristics of multicultural 
man. "Genuine multicultural Individuals are very rare," he writes, "which Is unfortunate 
because it is these people who are uniquely equipped to mediate the cultures of the world." 
The multicultural person, then, embodies a pattern of self process that potentially allows 
him to help others negotiate the cultural realities of a different system. With a F.elf process 
that is adaptational, multicultural man is in a unique position to understand, facilitate, and 
research the psychocultural dynamics of other systems. 
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Second, multicultural man Is himself a significant psychological and cultural 
phenomenon, enough so as to merit further conceptualization and research. It is neither 
easy nor necessa-^ily useful to reconcile the approaches ofpsychology and anthropology; 
nor is then? any ounr.mtoe that intt»rcUsciplinary approaches bring us closer to an 
intelligent understanding of the human being as he exists in relation to his culture. Yet, 
the mclticultural man may prove to be a significant enough problem in culture learning 
(and culture unlearning) to fo«^ce an integrated approach to studies of the individual and the 
group. "Psychologists/* writes Richard Brlslin, et. al. (1973), "have the goal of 
inco po rating the behavior of many cultures into one theory (etic approach), but they must 
also understand the behavior within each culture (emic approach)." Empirical research 
basod on strategies that can accurately observe, measure, and test behavior, and that 
incorporate the ''emic versus etic" distinction will be a natural next step. Such studies 
may very well be a springboard into the more fundamental dynamics of cross cultural 
relationships. 

We live in a transitional period of history, a time that of necessity demands 
transitional forms of psychocultural self process. That a true international community of 
nations is coming into existence is still a debatable Issue; but that Individuals with a self 
consciousness that is larger than the mental territory of their culture are emerging Is no 
longer arguable. The psychocultural pattern cf identity that is called for to allow such 
self-consciousness, adaptability, and variation opens such indlvlriuals to both benefits 
and pathologies. The interlinking of cultures and persons in the twentieth century Is not 
always a pleasant process; modernization and econ^xnlc development have taken heavy 
psychological tolls in both developed and third >^orld countries. The changes brought on in 
our time h<»ve invoked revitallstlc needs for the priservation of collective, cultural 
identities. Yet, along with the disorientation and alienation which have characterized much 
of this century comes new possibility In the way human beings conceive of their Individual 
identities and the identity of man as a rpecles. No one has better stated this possibility 
than Harold Taylor (1969), himself an excellent example of multicultural man: 

There is a new kind of man in the world, and there are more of that 
kind than is commonly recognized. He Is a national citizen with international 
intuitions, conscious of the age that Is past and aware of the one no.v In being, 
riware of the radical difference between the two, willing to accept the lack of 
pi ecedentb, willing to work on the problems of the future as a labor of love, 
unrewarded by governments, academies, prizes, and position. He forms 
part of an invisible world community of poets, writers dancers, scientists, 
teachers, lawyere^, scholars, philosophers, students, citizens who see the 
world whole and feel at one with all its parts. 
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One of the inevitable problem areas in the field of international connnnunication is that 
involving the developing countries. We have, of course, b.vo levels of connnnunication in 
this area— the problenns of connnnunication within the developing countries thennselves, 
such as infornnation diffusion, establishing ar\6 transnnitting national goals and priorities, 
control cind nnobilization for nation building, and then the problenns of connnnunication 
between the countries which are dble and willinrj to assist and the countrioh* which are recipients, 
I wish to focus on this latter level. For too long the industrialized nations aided the so- 
c^Med underdeveloped countries in an exploiting or at best a patronizing nncViner. Fronn a 
connnnunicative point of view it was nnonological — one directional with little regard for the 
perceived needs and priorities of the recipients. Americans went abroad with their nnaterial, 
their technical assistance, and their experts to train the nationals according to the research 
developnnent problenns as Annericans saw thenn and as they thought they should be seen. 
Such an inadequate conceptualization of the connnnunicative dinnensions of the relationships 
has resulted in nnuch hamn and damage both from the standpoint of international relations 
but more innportantly from the standpoint of the best interests of the developing countries. 
A Swedish program that has been functioning in Uppsala for twelve years deserves particular 
attention because of its approach to the communicative dimensions of this international 
problem in communication and development. 

The International Seminar in Physics at the University of Uppsala, begun in 1961 under 
the leadership of Dr. Tor Ragnar Gerholm and Professor Kai Siegbahn, and presently under 
the direction of Professor Olov Bergman, approached this problem by training scientists 
from developing countries, but giving particular attention to the conceptual and methodolo- 
gical aspects of communication. The purpose of this paper is to describe this international 
seminar by highlighting its CI) motivation, its (2) objectives, the (3) communicative environ- 
ment in which these objectives are fulfilled and C^) a consideration of difficulties encountered.^ 
The functioning of the seminar, as I shall point out, serves as a constructive model for what 
I view as a properly conceived effort at international communication. 

Before coming to these aspects, perhaps a brief description would be helpful. The 
International Seminar in Physics is financed by the Swedish International Development 
Authority, the International Atomic Energy Agency, UNESCO, and the University of Uppsala. 
It consists of a ten-month training program in experimental research fields such as low 
enprqy physics, atomic and molecular physics, solid state physics, x-ray crystallography, 
radiation and plasma physics, geophysics, etc. The Seminar awards scholarships to 
apnlic an*":; fronn '.ol^^rff-d d' v^'lopinq rountrie'> v/ho -irr at-tachr d to a loco! university or 
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rvscarch institute. Normally the Fellow will alroacfy have the M.Sc, or Ph.D. degree and 
a year of local research experience. The Seminar does not have associated with It any 
examination or degree. In fact it is not permitted for the research completed in the Seminar 
to be countt d toward a hiqhi r dt^^ref. C*ountries which are indufUrialized or which have 
institutes of high reputation are not on the eligible list. During the current year there are 
participants from Indonesia, India, Poland, Cuba, Romania, Egypt, Colombia, Zambia, 
Nigeria, Chile, Uruguay, Nepal, Kenya, Iraq, Ceylon, and Thailand, The total number of 
fellows is limited to about 25 because much stress is placed upon the personal development 
of these scholars and upon the interpersonal relationship!- of the participants and their 
appointed research leaders. 



Motivation 

The motivation behind the Seminar Is three-fold. First there is the brain drain problem 
in many of the developing countries. The local country loses some of Its best students and 
potential researchers because of their being attracted to scholarships at prestlgeous 
universities in highly industrialized countries or to teaching and research positions elsewhere. 
When the training they obtain turns out to be irrelevant to the needs of their own country, 
they never return. At Uppsala the research training is required to be relevant to the local 
needs and the scholars must return to their home Institutions, 

A second motivation behind the Seminar is the problem of isolation for the researchers 
at their local institutions. The universities concerned generally have only smnll departments 
where the staff is few in number and the exchange of ideeis is Umited and the opportunity for 
cross-fertilization is small. Geographically, the department or research institute is isolated 
also, making it difficult for scholars to have professional external contacts. Not only does 
spending 10 pnonths at the Uppsala institute help a scholar and his department in this respect, 
but one of the Important aspects of the Seminar is that the professional ties are maintained 
after the Seminar experience. 

A third motivation is the problem of staffing the local departments. Financial problems 
at these small institutions make it virtually impossible for long-range planning and research 
needs to be established. Rapid turnover of staff contributes to the problem. 

There are many expensive sets of equipment standing unpacked or elsewhere 
unused in universities of developing countries simply because the man for whom 
things were ordered left for a Job or perhaps a scholarship and then never 
returned. This turnover in staff, repeatedly getting in new people with new 
fields of research each making fresh plans for startina new groups is also 
quite detrimental to local higher degree programmes.^ 

Ry requiring that scholarship recipients be firmly attached to their local institutions, that 
the training at Uppsala is not for degree purposes, that the research projects are in 
fulfillment of departmental goals and plans at the local institution, the Seminar is able to 
mitigate some of the common problems encountered otherwise. The Seminar staff obtains 
as much information as possible about the local situation and the application form includes 
questions as to why the applicant is doing the research, what instrumentation is available, 
who the people are with whom he is working, and what type of training is wanted. Thus the 
training in Sweden is selected carefully and integrated as much as possible into tne research 
plans and departmental goals locally. Scholarships are not awarded freely according to the 
desires of the individual, but are based on need as it exists in the local university. The 
training is not to change scholars into preconceived molds but to awaken them to see wh<^t 
tlieir own research needs and priorities are in their own countries. In this way the 
universities of the local countries are able to contribute in a relevant way to their development 
program , 
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Objectives 

The above philosophical and practical motivation provides the fromework in which the 
specific objectives of the Senninar are set. To quote Dr. Bergman, "The purpose of the 
International Seminar in Physics is to assist Universities in developing countries in their 
endeavours to provide a good ana fruitf^Jl training of scientists at all levels (secondary i 
undergraduate and postgraduate), to promote be^ic and applied research within the field 
of physics, and to demonstrate the fruitfulness of international and regional cooperation."^ 
These aims are met by providing assistance in three forms: the fellowships to scholars 
who enter as members of the Swedish research teams at Uppsala, complementary equipment 
to the supported research team, and expert advice by able research leaders who make what 
are termed "expert missions" to the local country from where the Fellows have come. It 
is significant that the assistance is designed for institutions, not individuals, in the developing 
countries. In this way it differs from the usual pattern of supporting individual scholars who 
receive scholarships and pursue individual research interests on their own. Because of the 
nature of the Seminar which emphasizes luiowing the local conditions of the Fellows, the 
expert upon visiting the institute is already acquainted with the department needs, the staff, 
the equipment, and the research problems. This facilitates considerably his visit as an 
expert* The mutual cooperation, with emphasis on adapting to the recipient's conditions, is 
the important feature of the Seminar's goals. 



Communicative Environment 

We have now looked at the motivation behind the Uppsala Seminar and at its specific 
objectives. We should also note what I call the communication environment which the Seminar 
provides for the scholars. This communicative environnnent first of all, consists of the 
attitudes of the Uppsala stafT^ toward the seminar program, toward the Fellows who train 
there, and toward the research* The attibjdes are open and cooperative, not authoritarian 
and dogmatic. The staff is concerned about the process of training as much as it is about 
the research skills resulting from the training* Pervasive throughout the Seminar is the 
overriding impulse of respect for local needs and priorities in research.. The approach 
is development oriented, in the truest sense of the word. The staff is there to help the 
scientists create their own picture of what they may become as researchers in their own 
countries. This is essentially a creative communicative attitude rather than a traditionally 
closed attitude of information transmission* 

Another important aspect of the environnr^ent is the arrangement of the physical 
facilities,^ Each Fellow is appointed to a small research group with a senior research 
leader who guides the group in its problem-solving and research training. The emphasis 
is on the group, not on the individual researcher doing his own toting* The research training 
takes place in its own facility where in addition to the laboratories the Seminar participants 
have a common librarVi reading room, a common kitchen and adjoining dining room where 
they eat together and have opportunity for sharing and interacting* The sharing of problems 
and the building of a common life are thus an important part of the program* The entire 
group studies the Swedish language and culture together,^ they take a trip through Europe 
together to obtain a picture of important research centers there, they have a series of 
study visits and laboratory information about teaching and administering physics programs 
in Sweden*^ A series of what are called "fellow^venings" is offered in which the Fellows 
have opportunity to share irformation about their home country i its economic and social 
structure and its education problems and priorities* These parties also feature the food of 
the country being discussed and generally "lead to natural and open discussions in the wide 
international field that the Seminar represents," 

A third element in the environment is the close personal and professional relationships 
that are established t>etween Fellows and leaders which continue even after the training 
period is over. As long as five years after a Fellow leaves the Seminar, correspondence 
continues t>etween him and his leader. This includes the sharing of professional help which 
may be as frequent ns once a month. The '^expert missions" described earlier play an 
important part in the follow-up relationships, as well* It would be even more desirable if 
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the program could financially support the bringing back to Sweden of experts and scientists 
fronn the supported country. The need for experts to go to the developing country Is assumed, 
but the need for the latter to come to the industrial nation on an expert basis Is seldom 
acknowledged , The networks of communication onlarqe each year as the Seminar brings 
in new Fellows and lets them return home to continue their research/^ Dr. Bergman 
concludes: 

Long standing links between physics groups In Uppsala and University 
departments In developing countries may thus be built up by the Seminar. 
The dominating factor In this process Is of course the people involved. The 
Sweden research group must be of sufficient quality and strength to be able 
to provide useful training and sufficiently extrospectlve to show Interest In 
other people's problems— and all groups are not Ideal in that respect. The 
department In the receiving country must be united enough to put forward 
definite and realistic plans and should choose Its candidates for the Seminar 
with great care so the candidate fits Into the research and training activities 
of the department. It Is our general impression that the bottle neck In all 
this is the Individuals' lgrK>rance of each others problenr>s and possibilities.^^ 

The Seminar attempts to open up the bottle neck by removing the Ignorance. 

A final element in the communicative environment provided by the Seminar Is Its effort 
at obtaining systematic feedback. There Is an euvxjal conference of the research team 
leaders in which the problems and outcomes of the Seminar are discussed and evaluated. 
There Is also an evaluation made by the financing authorities who come to the campus to 
talk to the Fellows and request reactions and suggestions. Also the Director speaks with 
each Fellow Individually to get feedback. And there Is a conference on research within 
developing countries In the Spring when the group goes out of town together to a convenient 
location to allow the Fellows to give talks about the problems In their research, In their 
education, and In their countries. In this way the Seminar staff can get a feel for the work 
that can be done In the supported countries. In addition to the regular and annual evaluation 
that goes on. In 1969 a follow-up study was conducted to determine whether Indeed these 
Fellows through the years were remaining In their research fields and Institutions. The 
study concluded that only 6 out of 158 Fellows had "jumped off," so to speak. However, of 
these 6, three were political refugees and one had a mental breakdown. 



Difficulties Encountered 

Though generally the Seminar has been successful » there are several difficulties 
connected with the program which are often part of International exchanges. I shall Indicate 
some of the efforts which have been made at Uppsala to alleviafe these difficulties and also 
some fXicommendations which I think are worthy of consideration by such international 
programs . 

One of the problems Is that the study period Is only ten months In duration. This time 
period can be rather restrictive both In terms of finishing a given research project under 
Investigation and In terms of having sufficient time to absorb the host culture. Many of the 
Seminar participants have never been abroad before which means that adjustment problems 
will be greater. Often International exchange persons have too limited a time to accomodate 
themselves and to assimilate their new and different environment. The Uppsala Seminar 
has made some adjustment to Individual projects In allowing an extra month or two to finish 
the Investigation. And field trips are scheduled to permit participants to get out Into the 
country and meet various aspects of educational and cultural life In Sweden. I think, on the 
whole, however, that If an International exchange Is to be anything other than superficial, 
more than ten months would be needed and more extensive opportunity to meet and visit 
with the average person of the host coui .y. 

Another problem ir, that the success of the program Qbvlou">ly depcndsi on the quality 
and strength of the Swedish research group providing the training. This refers primarily 
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to the interpersonal strength of showing genuine interest in other people's problenns and 
nneeting thenn where they are* The organizers of the Uppsala Seminar recognize that they 
are working toward an ideal and that it doesn't matter how lofty the goals if the persons 
involved in the training aren't skilled in interpersonal and intercultural communication. 
I would suggest that such skills should be a minimum requirennent in selecting trainers and 
facilitators in international exchange programs. 

A third difficulty relates to the size of the group which conr>es for training and the way 
they are organized. The small size of 20*25 participants, though it has advantages in 
creating good interpersonal dimensions, has the disadvantage of not permitting greater 
involvement by nriore internationals. The Seminar also acknowledges this problem and 
admits that often participants tend to come not only from the same countries year after 
year, but also from the sanrte institutions. This can create a parochial problem all of its 
own. Furthermore, the feedback channels appear to be highly controlled. As indicated in 
the previous section, there are opportunities to obtain evaluation feedback, but there should 
be more emF)haisi8 on having the participants organize their own feedback mechanism and 
initiate their own input to the organizing committee. The small size of the group, the 
comnrion working facilities, the structured mechanism for feedback all contribute to the 
possibility of less than complete candor in talking atxxjt ways of improving the program. 

A final difficulty that can be cited is the inability speak the host language. This is 
an inevitable hurdle to overconne in any international exchange program and the Uppsala 
Seminar has attempted to alleviate this somewhat by providing an eight-hour course about 
the Swedish language. This by no means is comparable to being able to speak the language 
and thereby facilitate all intercultural exchange while the visitor lives and works in his new 
environment. If a scholar or an institution makes a substantial investment in an exchange 
program, it seems to me that a minimum condition ought to be that a participant will take 
a "crash" course in the host language before arriving for his study. Such an effort would 
not only k>e a significant step in facilitating the learning of the new culture, txJt also in 
serving as a gesture of goodwill and openness. 



Conclusion 

The Uppsala International Seminar in Physics is helping the universities in the developing 
coxitries play a central role in their developnnent program* By training scientists to 
cultivate their own research needs and priorities and by maintaining scientific, educational 
and personal ties between the institutes and its own program, the Seminar may be said to 
be engaged in dialogical comnuinication instead of what is too frequently the traditional 
nronological approach be^een the modernized country and the developing country* In 
its nr>otivation, in its objectives, and in its program as evidenced by the environnr>ent in 
which it functions, the Uppsala Seminar provides a model of international cooperation and 
comnnunication. This is an example of what Daniel Lemer would call "participant" 
development. He emphasizes the necessi^ of the transformation of individual behavior if 
sccial institutions are to be transformed in the developing countries. He well could have 
been speaking of the International Seminar in Physics at Uppsala when he said. 

We now recognize that the literal "transfer" of institutions from one society 
to another is impossible in most cases and undesirable in virtually all cases. 
What is required is a "transformation" of institutions in transit between countries. 
The essential difference is that, in such transformation, the less developed 
nation is not merely a passive "receiving area" but is the active agent of a 
constructive and even creative process. « « « 

The process of international development cooperation, thus conceived, is 
e«;sentially a communication process* . . . 



This is intemationnl communication on the highest level . • • • 
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FOOTNOTES 



'The information in this paper was obtained fronn a personal interview and visit with 
Professor Bergnnan, Director of the Seminar in Uppsala, October 19, 1972, while I >Nas 
on appointment as Visiting Professor for the first semester, 1972-73, in the Department 
of Communication Sciences, University of Louvain (KUL), Belgium. The visit to Uppaala 
and Stockholm was sponsored by Dr. Raga Elim, Director-Oeneral of the Universities and 
the Quest for Peace, Kent State University, Ohio. Professor Bergman supplied copies of 
an illustrated flyer entitled "International Seminar in Physics and Chemistry, University 
of Uppsala, Sweden," and a mimeographed 12 page description entitled "The International 
Seminar in Physics, Uppsala, Sweden," dated May, 1970 by Dr. O. Bergman from which 
the selected quotations in this paper are taken. 

^Dr. Olov Bergman, "The International Seminar in Physics, Uppsala, Sweden," 
mtnr^eographed paper, 1970, pp. 2-3. 

^Bergman, p. 3. 

^The temn "Communication Environment" is nr>y term for what I perceive to be an 
essential component of the Seminar. It is an abstraction of various elements as descrit>ed 
in Dr. Bergman's pamphlet under sections catted "Aims and Means," and "Programmes," 
and in his oral conversation. I took written notes during his conversation with Dr. Raga 
Elim and nnyself. 

^The administrative staff of the Seminar this year (1972-73) consists of five members. 
In addition to the Director is an assistant director, a scientific assistant, and two 
secretaries, one of whom serves as "fellowship-manager." "The maintenance of close 
pet\<ronal relations with all participants is regarded to be nrx>st important." Bergman, p, 10. 

^One of the reasons the group of participants is kept relatively smalt is that the staff 
wishes to keep the facilities together in one location for the facilitation of community life. 

^ Since the language of the Seminar is English, a knowledge of the Swedish language 
ir^ not needed for the Seminar courses, but for other reasons it is useflit for participants 
to know some Swedish. 

basic course in the use of computer facilities and programming is also included. 

^In fact, one of the functions of the Seminar in p*x)nnoting research is to discuss and 
plan a research project to be taken up by the participant when he returns honr»e. 

rgman, pp. 5-^. 

^ ^No written report of this study was provided. This Information was from the Interview. 

''^By dialogical communication, of course, I mean that which in nr>ethod and in spirit 
encourages interaction and a two-way process of shared meaning as opposed to monotogicat • 
which is only oneway with little or no concern by the sender for the conditions and attitudes 
of the recipient. 

^"^I think there are Implications In the Uppsala nrxxjet for what Davis Bob row Is talking 
about In his chapter "Transfer of Meaning Across National Boundaries," In Richard L. 
Merritt (ed.) Communication In International Politics (Urt^ana; University of Illinois Press, 
1972), pp. 33-61 . See specifically his claim that "we need models not of international 
relations but of structures and processes which result In different degrees of something, 
such as violence, equity, arms procurement, or adaptation, (pp. 55-56) Though the 
Uppsala Seminar is at the educational and scientific level rather than at the political level, 
it seems to mo that it is a '^process** which results In "different degrees" of "adoption" for 
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the participants as well as the educational institutions they represent. In this sense » it 
could be illustrative of *^the changing orientation'* Bobrow wants to see. 

1 4 

Daniel Lemer, "International Cooperation aund Connmunication in National 
Development/' in Daniel Lemer and Wilbur Schramm (eds.) Communication and Change 
in the Developing Countries (Honolulu; East-West Center Press, 1967), pp. 119->120. 
See the entire chapter. 
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"The role of literature in culture learning," by Thelnna Klntanar 

**ESOL and literature: a negative view,** by Charles H. Blatchford 

"Models for cooperation in educational fields," by Willis H. Griffin 

Vol. 1, No. 5, Novennber 1, 1972 

Partial contents: 

"An approach to cross-cultural training," by Richard W. Brislin 

"Cultural aspects of educational administration," t3y Gregory J. Trifonovitch 

Vol. 2, No. 1, Febrtjary 1, 1973 

Partial contents: 

"Thought and expression in culture learning," by John E. Walsh 
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by Peter R. Goethals 

"Trends in the teaching of reading," by Virginia French Allen 

Vol. 2, No. 2, August 1, 1973 
Partial contents: 

"Music as an aspect of cultural identity," by Wllllann P. Malm 
"Identity and family structure in Hong Kong," by Bo Na Mona Lo 
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"The place of language in EWC programs," by Larry Smith 
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VoK 2, No, 4, March 1, 1974 
Partial contents: 

''Faces, feelings ar.d culture," dy Jerry D. Boucher 
"Uses of anthropology by Michael Hamnett 

"View from inside (anthropological commentary project)" by Richard W. BrisUn 
VoK 2, No, 5, June 1, 1974 
Partial contents: 

"A novel approach to culture learning/' by JohMi Walsh 

"The writing of biography by historians of the Pacific," by Gavan Daws 



Limited numbers of these publications are available « Orders for Individual Items can 
be filled (no charge) by writing to William Feltz^ Resource Materials Specialist^ Culture 
Learning Institute^ East-West Center, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822* 
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IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES 



GAVAN DAWS 
SENIOR FELLOW 
CULTURE LEARNING INSTITUTE 
EAST-WEST OENTER 



In the spring of 1768» the French explorer Louis Antoine de Bougainville put in at the 
island of Tahiti. **As we approached the land/* he wrote » **the r^tives surrounded the ships. 
The crush of canoes around the vessels was so heavy that we had great trouble coming to a 
nnooring annld the crowd and the noise. They all came shouting tayo^ which means friend, 
and giving us a thousemd evidences of it. . . . The canoes were filled with women^ who 
yielded nothing in t>eaufy of face to nrK>st Europeans^ and who» fbr t)odily beaufy, could 
compete with any at advantage. Most of these nymphs were naked » because the men and 
the old women who accompanied them had taken off the loincloth with which they usually 
covered themselves. From their canoes, at flrst^ they made provocative gestures, in 
which^ despite their naivete, there could be discovered some emt>arrassment; whether 
t>ecause everywhere nature has given the feminine sex an ingenuous timidify, or because 
even in the land where the freedom of the golden age reigns^ women appear not to want 
what they most desire. The men, more simple or nyore free, soon made themselves clear: 
they pressed us to choose a woman, to follow her aishore, and unequivocal gestures 
demonstrated the manner in which their acquaintance would be made. I ask: how to keep 
at work, in the midst of such a spectacle, four hundred Frenchmen, young, sailors, who 
have seen no women for six months? Despite all our precautions, a young girl got on board 
and stood on the quarterdeck on one of the hatchways above the capstan, open for ventilation 
for those below. Negligently, the girl let her loincloth fall, and appeared to the eyes of all 
as Venus showed herself to the Phrygian shepherd: sho had the goddess* divine form. 
Sailors and soldiers rushed to the hatchway, and no capstan was ever turned with such 
alacrity."^ 

Cmsider the scene. Bougainville* s ships are the t>earers of civilization, something of 
which the Tahitians knew next to nothing. The crewmen are under discipline, t>elow decks, 
literally, hard at work in the last moments of a six-month voyage which has been nothing txit 
hard work—the labor, let us call it, of repression. They are Europeans half a year and half 
a world away from Europe, t>ut civilization and its discontents arc 3till heavy upon them, 
intolerably so at this moment, when one last, laborious, constrained task remains to t>e done. 
They see befcr*. them a land where the freedom of the golden age reigns, and it is joyously 
evident that one component of freedom is to be sexual— a release, let us call it, from 
repression. They rush to turn the capstan, the anchor goes out, the ship comes to rest, 
and then, as another writer says, describing the scene, they stand on the beach of this 
drear n world, embrace their nymphs, and walk straight into the golden age. 
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In tius moment, Polynesia was invented. Not discovered, invented — or, perhaps 
ix-ttor, created fur the West. As a matter of historical fact, Europeans had been sailing 
ihe F'.K'ific for two-and-:u-hulf centuries before Bougainville, and ne had been beaten to 
trKJ hcinor of Jisc ovt'ri.uj Tahiti by a British naval officer. But the Frenchman, not the 
fc:ntjlitr»hmar), put tho discovery in philosophical rather than geographical terms. It was 
E4ou<Mir.vilU?, m the published version of his journal, wfx5 showod thoughtful Europeans 
what J\>lynei>ia might mean to them. 

Thai meaning emerged from questionings as old as European c^.'tllzatlon itself, 
qvje >rioninc|t:, which L»ecame particularly pointed once Europe began to engage itself with 
non-Europe in the age of exploration. At every point in time during this extended age, and 
It t»v ry place alonrj the way, there was a chance for Europeans to put a value on the rest 
ot tl^e wurlcl they encountered it, piece by piece. That is, Europeans were led by the 
o^pcTU'nt ot exploration and contact with alien peoples, then by the experience of 
colot»u!atu>f) and imperial control, to say that this or that part of the non-European world 
wa . .!ittt r.*nt from or similar to or better than or worse than Europe. 

PolitiLally, economically, militarily, Europe considered itself and showed itself to be 
sup. rr^r* in its own terms — look at ^. geopolitical map of the world at the end of the 
nincU t.*nth i^t-ntury, and Sfje how little of the earth's surface there was where a European 
flag iiid not My. Given th'S record, it to surprising at first glance to find that again and 
again, Europeans compared themselves and their superbly successful culture of expansion 
unfjivorably with cultures they came across elsewhere in the world. 

rne problem is clear. The conquerors of the world are not sure that in human terms 
they deserve their victories, are not altogether sure that the victories, even if deserved, 
are worth much. This ioes not inhibit thehn from going on to attempt greater and greater 

victories., t>ut the dovjbt lingers and nags. 

h reud knows why, as he so often does.^ He makes the very simple and sensible point 
that all of western man's mastery of the earth has not made him noticeably happier. He 
says tnat, m tact, the very process of exploration and colonization which put European man 
in more or less close contact with peoples and places which he would call 'V>rimitive" 
in^ ed among many t^-iOughtful Europeans a sort of hostility to their own civilization. 

Civilized, energetiw, expansive, tecKiically adept Western man, godlike in his 
mastery ot the world, is then, says Freud, a prosthetic god. When he puts on all his 
prostheses, hi^> auxiliary organs, his discoverioa and Inventions, he is truly magnificent. 
But thoir.e organs are not natural, they did not grow on him, and he is not altogethc*^ easy 
with them; they continue to give him trouble at times. 

It may be, indeed, that with all his artificial aids, Western man has diminished 
rather than expanded his essential humanity. Freud is saying that the material and even 
the intellectual accomplishment of the West has had its prl*-», a very expensive one, which, 
simply st"!tcd, is a loss of certain kinds of freedom and ha^.^lness for the individual: 
civilization is repression. 

So it is that Western man, every so often in his irresistible march across the globe, 
stops and wonders a little sadly what it is all about, e? ^^lally when he sees annong 
^•primitives,** so-called, another kind of man, another i -.-xj of human nature, one which 
seems to live closer to its feelings, itr- instincts, in a scciety apparently less regimented, 
less complicated, less stressful. Western man is then dimly aware that he is looking at 
himself when young, before the deepest sorts of individual freedom and happiness were 
civilized away from him. 

This nostalgia for a lost ideal past may be universal. Certainly in Europe it is as old 
as the Greeks. They had a myth of the golden age, a time of freedom and happiness lost 
forever and not to be regained. The Christian myth of the origins of humankind added 
resonance to the idea. Adam and Eve dwelled in Eden, and Eden .vas a Hebrew word 
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meaning freedom and deltght. They acaulred knowledge by eating the apple^ and with 
knowledge they acquired a heavy burden of gulit which made It Impossible for them to dwell 
any longer In Eden, In freedom and delight. Knowledge, that Is to say, was catastrophic. 
From then on. Western man. Industrious reader of the Bible, has at one level of his being 
associated worldly wisdom, prs'^equlslte of high civilization and high Imperial conquest, with 
a loss of purity. Innocence, freedom. Thus civilization can never be free of discontents. 
There Is always the lurking consciousness that everything deriving from human knowledge 
Is a mistake In the deepest sense» something that In the best of all possible worlds v/ould 
be got rid of, abandoned In favor of purity and Innocence, freedom and deltght. 

Before the age of exploration It was generally held that this golden age was gone for 
good, and would never return. It was 1o«t, burled In the vast rubbish heap of history so 
laboriously piled up by civilized man as monument to his own technological cleverness. 
Later, though, once We? tern man had the technical expertise of exploration. It began to 
seem possible that man In the golden age, unspoiled man In an unspoiled state of nature, 
might not have disappeared, but might actually exist In contemporary time, somewhere 
else. 

One of the first and most persistent themes of European contact with the non-Europear 
world, then, is a conscious search for the earthly paradise.^ It was vartously held to be 
located In a shadowy kingdom called Ethiopia, or perhaps at the unknown sources of the 
river Nile. In the days when ocean exploration was In Its fancy, the earthly paradise was 
held to be perhaps on an Isolated Island somewhere Ir the western oceans. f4otice again a 
kind of double vision — proud Europe sets sail and In doing so humbles Its pride. 1 he 
earthly paradise Is far away from Europe as to be Inaccessible and unknown, so far 
away, In fact, as to be unattainable. It is always imagined , at symbolically pure places 
such as the source of a river or the shores of a water-washed Island* 

Paradise, then. Is uncivilized. By definition, as well. If paradise Is found to 3xist, 
and is found to be Inhabited by man. It will not be by Christian man. Christian man lost 
paradise long ago, through the grievous sin of Adam, and all his civilized search and toll 
since has not been able to restore it to him. 

The expectation is to find, as the Inhabitant of paradise^ the noble savage. Savage 
because lie did not have the Christian faith of Europeans, noble because despite this lack he 
was held to have the ^/Irtues of humankind before the Fall. 

Columbus, sighting for the first time the Islands of the Caribbean off the American 
continent, was convinced th.it he had arrived m the land of the biblical Old Testanr>ent, and 
that he was. If not In Paradise, then close to it. The native of the Caribbean thus appears 
In world history as the first noble savage of the New World. He Is physically beautiful, 
and his body^s beauty Is tJtm more apparent because he wears few clothes, or none. Physical 
beauty Is the outward Indication of a beautiful nature: he is naturally good, peaceable, 
cordial, hospitable, frank, trusting. As a member of his society, he lives In a state of 
nature, unconcerned about accumulatLig property, unconcerned about matters of rank and 
status. He Is a communal egalitarian. That Is, In everv respect he Is different from the 
European — and superior. Columbus, discovering the New World, has Instantly made Its 
Inhabitants fit existing European notions of the golden age and the noble savage- In his 
descriptions are mingled elements from Greek and Roman thought, medlev(4l musings atxxjt 
the Dl eased Isles to the west, and of course heavy Infusions of Christian thought. 

After this, as the age of exploration and discovery matures, there Is a high tide of 
lnt<»ri»st In the Idea of the noble savage. One after another, new places are revealed, and 
new types of men are held up to Inspection. As this goes on. It becomes apparent as well 
that Europe Is constantly engaged In self-criticism, or at least self*evaluation. 

Once exploration becomes self-sustaining, the announced search for the actual earthly 
paradise fades away, the victim of too much Information, the accumulation of knowledge 
about the dctual conditions of life of men In the world. The earthly paradise Is replaced 
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by a literary or philofiophical paradise^ the utopia. Travelers' tales came to be used as 
the basis for general discussions about the nature of nnan and the prospect for the perfect 
society. Utopian writinn ioveloped conventions of its own. The story nnight begin with a 
shipwreck or sonne other Juiaste^ (notice iigain the idea of civilized enterprise foundering). 
A sinqle r;urviving voyager is cast away on sonne unfanniliar shore, and discovers there a 
perfect society, which he describes in ternns that cannot help being unflattering to existing 
European society. Perhaps the most relevant aspect of this literary tradition is its name, 
Utopia, which means nowhere. 

Another way to make the same points about Europe and non-Europe wets to have the 
reverse happen — to have a European exploring expedition bring back to the home country 
some wise savage from a distant place, and to have f.»m exposed to civilization. He is 
likely to comment wittily and piercingly on the contrasts he finds. He amazes everybody 
by the natural beauty and soundness of his txDdy and his mind. He becomes the darling of 
riociety and perhaps the lover of philosophically inquiring high-born ladies, and then — 
final comment upon the attractions of Europe— dies of boredom or nostalgia or some 
fell disease. 

Of all ccnLuries in the age of exploration, the eighteenth was perhaps the most 
:3t.»riously interested in the matter cf the noble savage, most seriously interested to find 
out whether the perfect man might still exist in the perfect state. This for several reasons. 
First, there had been centuries of exploration. Knowledge about the physical world and 
its inhabitants was piling up. Second, in the wake of exploration, there had been a great 
deal of thinking and writing about Europe and its civilization in relation to the outside world. 
The best and most sophisticated philosophical minds had been at work. Third, as perhaps a 
relatec phenomenon, but one which carried its own weight of objective reality, the West was 
approaching an age of revolutionary crisis. Americans were atxMJt to cut loose from 
Britishers in the interests r fresh new beginnings; the French were afcx>ut to wash their 
age-encrusted civilization clean in revolutionary blood. 

Now, on the eve of this critical period in the history of politics and of ideas in the West, 
the attention of thinking Europeans was drawn to new discoveries in the farthest of the 
world's oceans, the Pacific. It had t>ecome urgent, so to speak, for the West to find a real 
noble ..avage. The Caribbean Indian of Columbus would no longer serve, nor would the 
North American Indian. The Afr an Negro had failed in his turn, and now seemed good 
principally lor slavery. Civilized non-Europeans — Chinese, Persians, and so on--had had 
their vogue, but their disqualification ultimately was that they were too civilized. What was 
wanted above all was the true, the genuine, the total, the unspoiled noble savage. 

Consider where he was most likely to be found, and by whom. It would be be«?t if ^hh 
were found far away; goodness is likely to be distant from badness, and extended travel gives 
the traveler a sizeable investment in finding good, as a reward for effort. It would be best 
if he were foiind on an island, since civilization was by its nature continental, and Utopias 
were by their natures small societies. It would be be^t, further, if he were found on a warm 
Island. Most of the imaginative reconstructions of the earthly paradise had tropical 
overtones, and for fairly obvious reasons. The noble savage would display his k>ody as the 
outward beautiful sign and emblem of his inner spiritual beauty. He would go naked, hiding 
nothing of himself. Freedom of physical nrtovemer ; would be matched t>y social freedom, and 
would stem from it: no enslavemenw to binding, restricting clothes, or to binding social 
custom. His environment would provide for him at a level of plenty which would exempt 
him from the grubbing meanness associated with the accumulation of wealth through work in 
a situation of scarcity. And there would be no grubbing meannesa in his sexuality, either, 
no repressed, heavily legitimated monogamous Christian marital relationships, but the 
open realization of the pleasure principle-- freedom and happiness. And then the ships of 
Bougainville put in at Tahiti, and the t>eautiful naked islanders appeared, and the dream was 
made flesh. 

The popularity of the Polynesian as the embodiment of the noble savage burned hot for 
t hor l time, and thf burned out. Thib for the simple reason that the Polynesian was not 
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as advertised by enthusiastic Europeans. The Tahitian's neighbor, the Marquesan, for 
exannple, turned out to be a cannibal. The cold-weather Polynesian, the Maori of New 
Zealand, turned out to ba :\n opportunistic dealer in hunnan heads, those of his friends and 
neighbors as well as those of his enennies; and when in the nineteenth century the supply 
tended to run short, he was willing to turn another Maori into trade goods on the spot 
rather than risk losing a sale to a visiting European ship's captain. The llfe-lovlng 
Tahitian practiced atK)rtlon, Infanticide, and hunnan sacrifice. And the affable, welcoming 
Hawaiian — he killed the greatest European explorer of all, Jannes Cook. 

To take the Polynesian on faith as the ennbodinnent of all the noble-savage dreams of 
Europe was as foolish as to condemn him utterly later on for cultural traits which did not 
matcii European expectation and practice. But this was the sequence of events. If the 
late eighteenth century In Europe was a period In which self-crltlclsm was possible and 
fashionable, the nineteenth emerged as an era In which self-crltlclsm gave way to self- 
praise, In which Europeans came to see themselves In the world context as lords of 
creation, prosthetic gods with a vengeance. The nineteenth century, of course, Is the 
great century of the spread of European dominance In the Pacific, as elsewhere; and as 
more and more of the earth is subdued to £urope*s purposes, more and more this come 
to seem a satisfactory state of affairs, and less and less does It seem necessary to hold 
up the Pacific Islander as a corrective mirror to European man. In fact, this comes to 
seem absurd. 

In the nineteenth century, the noble savage becomes the Ignoble savage, by the easiest 
of transpositions. It Is possible to regard the uncivilized as the pure, the natural, the 
good, as influential thinkers of the later eighteenth century tended to do. It Is equally 
possible, especially under evau^ellcal Christian Influence— and remember that the 
nineteenth century In the Pacific is the missionary century — to regard the uncivilized as 
the childish, even the animal, the brute, the depraved one, who must be led, taught, trained, 
domlnateo, for his own sake, as well as to body fbrth the glory of the European and the 
European's God. In turn the missionary, the trader, the naval commander, the planter, 
the diplomat, and the annexationist politician are led to acknowledge the rlghtness, the 
justice, and the Inevitability of the white man's triumph. This Is also the century of 
Darwinian evolutionary theory, and Darwin's Ideas are made to fit human affairs as well as 
the affairs of birds and beasts and plants. 

The conclusion Is Inescapable. "The word In the beginning seems to have been spoken 
to Ui^i white man," wrote a sugar planter In Hawaii In the elghteen-elghtles, "when he was 
commanded to 'subdue the earth and have dominion over It.' Europe was given to the white 
man* America to the red man, Asia to the yellow man and Africa to the black man. And 
with slight exceptions the white man Is the only one that has ventured beyond the 'bounds 
of his habitations.' He has overrun Europe, and crossing the Atlantic westward has taken 
possession of America, and is 'monarch of all he surveys' from Cape Horn to Behrlng's 
[sic] Strait. He has stepped across the Pacific Ocean, leaving the Imprint of his 
enterprising foot upon the various Islands of the seaj he has taken possession of Australia 
and India, with their countless thousands; he has qone to Africa, and this time to stay, 
you bet — this time. It will not t>e a Mungo Park, ( Livingstone, a Baker or a Stanley, as a 
traveler of explorer. The coming of the white man to Africa means government, enterprise, 
agriculture, commerce, churches, schools, law and order. It will be better for the colored 
man of India and Australia that the white man rules, and It is better here that the white man 
should rule. . . ."^ 

The Idea of the islander ais either noble or Ignoble In his savagery Is really nothing 
more or less than a conscious handling by Westerners of the unconscious awareness of a 
lost childhood, which returns either as something to be yearned after or as something to be 
repressed. The returned child, In the shape of the savage Islander, Is to be welcomed or 
he is to be dominated, out of fear. Eighteenth-century philosophers were prepared to 
entertain the idea of the first approach; nineteenth-century people Involved In the Imperial- 
colonial enterprise were committed to the second approach. If the noble savage survived 
in the nineteenth century, it was mostly in tir,e minds of creative artists, themselves often 
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badly repressed by the weight of industrial civilization that bore on them* In the work of 
Herman Melville can be found the tension between the duties of civilized man anai the 
seductive freedom offered him in the Islands of the South Seas. In the life of Paul Gauguin, 
fleeing the bourgeois world of the Paris banking business for Tahiti and then the Marquesas, 
is seen the working out of the noble savage myth for perhaps the last time that can be 
connected with the philosophic impulse generated by Bougainville* 

Because notions of noble and Ignoble savagery among non-Europeans are so basic to 
Western views of the world, and because these views In turn originate In and are worked 
out through the Judeo-Chrlstian tradition, it Is not surprising that they continue to turn up. 
In however muted a form, in tlie twentieth century. Clearly the tourist Industry purports to 
off**r t*-ie traveler to the Islands a version of Bougalnvllle*3 experience* And just as clearly, 
all fornris of twentieth-century "aid" to Islanders are expressions of the nineteenth-centurv 
corrective and Improving impulse* 



FOOTNOTES 

^L. A.^de Bougainville, Voyage Autour du Monde par la Fregate du Rol La Boudeuse 
et la FlQte Etolle , 2nd. ed., Paris, 1772, II, 29-31. 

^S. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents , Norton, New York, 1962, passim* 

"^H. Baudet, Paradise on Earth; Some Thoughts on European Images of Non-European 
Man, Ydle University Press, New Haven, 1965, passim. 

" ^Planters' Monthly , Honolulu, November, 1886, 199. 
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There is a legend in Estonia that the god of song Wannemunne once 
descended onto the Dombergi and there, in a sacred wood, played and 
sang nrHJStc of divine t>eauty« All creatures were invited to listen, and 
they each learned some fragnient of the celestial sound: the forest learned 
its rustling, the stream its roar; the wind caught and learned to re-echo 
the shrillest tones, and the birds the prelude of the song , • , • Man 
alone grasped it all, and therefbre his song pierces into the depths of 
the heart, and mounts upward to the dwellings of the gods (Wheelwright 
1968:3). 

The words of the prophets are written on the subway walls and 
tenenrient halls (Paul Simon, from his song "The Sound of Silence" 1965). 

Two views of language: The Estonian story of the origin of language stresses the 
beauty of form ana transcendence in the most creative reaches of human expression, 
poetry and myth. The lyrics from a rock song present another view, stressing the same 
beauty and transcendence in ordinary language, graffiti , and the language of the street. 

Of course they both relate to culture learning. For Ideally, learning about another 
culture includes learni'.g both the highest artistic and spiritual expressions of Its people, 
and their everyday pattc^ms of thinking and doing. Clearly, however, learning to live In 
another society as someone nrx^re than a total stranger requires that the ordinary and 
everyday be a part of what we might call one's cultural repertoire, or fund of knowledge 
and skills for living. In fact, one measure of whether a person has learned another 
culture is whether his/her behavior is accepted as correct and appropriate by nr^mbers 
of that society (Goodenough 1957). 

Because communication is at the heart of acquiring one's native cultire, as well as 
learning someone else's culture, researchers concerned with problems of culture contact 
and cultural identity have for some time studied language processes to gain Insights into 
other social processes. If we look at culture learning as essentially a nnattBr of communi- 
cation, then we can also see it as a special case of cross-cultural communication. Effort 
has been exfDended on improving communication across different cultures, but systematic 
study of the processes underlying . the failures and successes in communication has 
been somewhat rare. 
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Orxi of tho in:5Ujht^ of recent intt^nJi-^ciplirviry work in antliroptjloqy and lingui^^tics is 
that an understanding of the dynannics and difficulties, in crosi, -cultural communication 
should be based initially on un(k»rstandinL) tlio dynamic.-^ and processes or communication 
within local communuu . It uMlow UuH if we arc- cnt^cvrncd wiUi how people communi- 
cate with each other, wc ,hould begin by looking at interaction in everyday life. 

Thi-> f)apt_»r \^ an intec)rati>A3 and evaluative summary of -»omr of the approaches and 
findings of interdisciplinary research into everyday lUe and ordinary talk. We begin 
with a discussion of the interactional approach to studying communication, socialization, 
and speech. Then we go on to the analysu. of natural conversation to demonstrate the 
kinds of insight into social meaning which i^uch analysis can f^rovide. 



Some Interactional Principles 

Traditional sociology and social anthropology have regarded social structure as a 
..ystem of ruihts and duties which are properties of individuals Cactors) in particular ranks 
or statuses. An individual has been regarded a.> having a multiplicity of statuses ond 
roles from which to select according to the situation he finds himself in at any given 
nx^ment. Choices are structured by norm:^ for behavior in the society, which specify 
what status and role are appropriate to which situation. 

Yet this traditional view of :=tatus and role as properties of individuals is a static 
characterization of the social system, and when applied to ongoing interaction, fails to 
explain the uses which individuals can make of social encounters. 

Ward Coodenouyh (1965) has suggested instead that rights and duties are properties 
of interaction rather than of individuals. He argues that an actor decides how he wishes 
to present himself—what identity he wishes to take—according to what he wants to 
accomplish in a given interaction. Goodenough has tjnus reversed the traditional view of 
status and role to argue that if settings and occasions affect the identity an actor will 
select, conversely, selecting a particular identity shapes the occasion itself. The 
point here is tliat social relationships and identities are not static properties of individuals, 
but emerge as part of an ongoing interaction, and arc realized by the mutual Hows and 
adaptations of the participants in t^ie interaction. In this sense, status and role are 
negotiated rather than assumed ^Cicourel 1972). 

in contemporary sociology, the interactional analysis of social encounters has been 
developed insightfLilly, if not precisely, by Erving Goffman in a number of books and papers 
written in the past few years (e.g., 1959, 1961, inrsa, 19^37^ 19^39, 1971). Goffman has 
argued that in any interaction, each actor provide . a field of action for the other actors, 
and the reciprocity thus established allows the participants to exercise their interpersonal 
skills in formulating the situation, presenting and enacting a self or identity, and using 
strategies to accomplish other interactional ends. 

One significant result of the interactional perspective on social organization is that 
the focus comes to be on human action nnore than on human arrangement. This Implies 
ttiat the nature of social organization and social structure in any society is not best 
illuminated by studying Idealized and traditional statements or "charters" for norms and 
relationships. Ratiier, the attention shifts to ordinary, everyday life, where status, role, 
and norm are conttnually worked and reworked, revised and created in ongoing interaction 
(Garfinkel and Sacks 1969). As expressed by Harold Garfinkel, "the moral order consists 
of the rule governed activities of everyday life" (1972:1). (See also Cicourel 1972:242-50; 
and Cicourel 1970). 

A second implication has to do with what we mean by socialization , whether from the 
point of view of a child growing up in a society, Uie continued socialization of an adult 
member of the society, or an outsider attempting to learn to live in the society and adopt 
Its CLjlturc . TraditlofTally, bocialization was seen as a developmental process: the newly 
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born hLiii^iin t>tMn.) qradually Icarob, in a ;>crict» of i>pocifiable maturational stages, how to 
livi' in the r.cK lal .ind natural environment wtiich exists prior to his entrance, and continues 
attt'r hi.» t,*xit, LiuL takmq an interactional approach alters the meaning of socialization* 
Now, lalu'aiu.n th -tonu' . '*Uit_' ac qui:.il ion of intt?ractional competencoL> , " that is, a child 
bocomo-. a »(K.ial iniMnti by interacting with other social t>eings in everyday activities 
(Sptjiur, 1o/0;lHU). f or child JOCiali2ation, it means that the child is not the vessel into 
which culturr I ^ fHKircd, but actively creates a social being while affecting the external 
world, throucjh interacting with other social beings. For the stranger acquiring another 
culture. It means that true culture learning is competence in everyday life* 

When pt»oplc' experience what is called ^'culture shock** on going from one society to 
another, it is probably not the :jbvious differences which cause the greatest sense of 
personal disorgani2ation. In other words, it is prot)ably not the differences in physical 
landscape, climate, religion, dress or even food which brings about the strongest sense 
of confusion. More often, it is in the assumptions underlying everyday life, shared by 
mijmbors of a society by virtue of constant interaction from birth, assumptions which are 
so much a part of the culture that they are not even consciously held* For instance, one 
American n ports an experience of his own, when working in London* He found that it is 
not unusual to bo issued an invitation to "Come over at 8 p.m/' But this invitation does 
not indicate whether or not dinner will be served* The underlying social assumption here 
IS that the guest is of the same social class as the host, and that therefore it is impolite 
not to assume that the rjuest shares the same social habits and expectations as the host* 
Being both an outsider, and also aware that social customs are changing in London, the 
American was never sure whether dinner would be served or not* A friend advised him 
of a strategy for dealing with this situation: "We always have a sandwich t>efore c,5ing out. 
If we are given dinner, we are not too full to eat it* If we ar^ not given dinner, we will 
be able to get through the evening without starving*"^ 

rhus another implication of the interactional approach has to do with what the social 
scientist sets out to study if interested in how people formulate identity, how they relate 
to each other, and on what grounds they function in their everyday life* The research 
focus i:^ on communication among participants in an interaction, that is, especially on 
talk and on IxxJy langi^age (proxemics, kinesics, etc*)* Elsewhere in this volume, 
[ioucher addresses the question of how emotion or affect dispU^ys correspond to the 
imnriediate situation in L^ocial interaction, and their use cis strattjgies to accompany 
language* Here we will concentrate on talk, and especially on Uie kind of talk which we 
call conversation* 



Some Conversational Principles 
A* What time is it? 

B* Look, we're going to make it, so stop worrying* 

What are people doing when they talk to each other? How does one person manage to 
get a meaning across to another person? And how does the listener go about figuring 
Out what the speaker is trying to say? 

Learning the structure of a language, and learning how to create well-formed phrases 
and sentences which violate no linguistic dicta, is not the sanr>e as learning to use that 
lanr^jage in social interaction* In order to communicate effectively, to interpret 
intelligently, and bo perceive the social processes underlying interaction, learning a 
language must include learning the rules for speaking in a given community* The rules 
for speaking I take to be the nexus between language learning and culture learning* 

Rules for ^.peaking are not linguistic rules, they are social rules* Yet social rules 
operate much like linguistic rules: "they determirKi the actor's choice among culturally 
available modes of action or strategies in accordance with fht^ constraints provided by 
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communicative intent, setting, and identity relationships" (Gtjmperz 1972j16), That is, 
rules for speaking are guides for what strategies a given speaker may use in order to get 
across his meaning to the particular hearer he is talking to, within the context of where, 
when, and how the mtoraction is caking place. 

For sonr^e time, folklorists, anthropologists, and linguists have studied rules for 
speaking m certain kinds of iipeech events, such as storytelling (folktale, myth), spoken 
ritual (prayer, incantation), riddling, chanting, joking, recitation, and oratory* These 
kinds of speech events resemble each other in that they tend to be clearly bounded (have 
formulas for beginning, middle, and end), and are traditional in form and/or content. 
Furthermore, in nrx>st cultures there are labels or nanries for these speech events* 

More recently, in the sub-'discipline (sonrie have called it a social movement) of 
sociolinguistics, linguists, sociologists and anthropologists have come together to look 
at some less formalized kinds of speech events, and to study the social rules governing 
them. For most nnembers of a society, highly formalized speech events are more rare 
occurrences than everyday, ordinary conversation* Yet we know very little about the 
assumptions behind what people say in conversations; how they manage to weave their 
utterances together into a coherent whole; how they know when, how much, and what to 
say, and how they know what not to say. The new focus of study, therefore, kj on 
natural conversation, or spontaneous talk (see Soskin and John 1963)* 

In the example above, on the surface of it Speaker B's statement does not follow 
from the quei.tion of Speaker A. It is neither an answer to Speaker A's question, nor 
does It make any other reference to the form or content of A's utterance* Yet, a 
nnemtxir of American culture would have little difficulty figuring out: 1) the meaning 
which Speaker b has attributed to Speaker A's question; 2) the intention of Speaker B's 
reply to Speaker A, If we were to write an interpretation of what is really going on in 
this interaction, it might look like this (alternative interpretations are possible, of 
course): 

Text Gloss 



A. What time is it? 



Speaker's intent : The sun has already set, 
it's getting dark, and we're supposed to be 
there at 7:30, but we have more than an hour's 
drive left* I'm afraid that we're going to be 
late* I'm really worried about it, but I know 
that my getting worried irritates you* 



Interactional task ; communication of 
concern, desire for reassurance, etc* 

B* Look, we're going to make Speaker's intent : I'm aware of how late it 

It, so stop worrying* is, but I can't do anything about it, and we'll 

probably get there on tlnr^e, anyway* In any 
case, worrying does no good and only makes 
me irritable, as you know* 

Interactional taisk ; communication of 
irritation/reassurance, termination of topic, 
etc. 

Notice that there is a distinction between the semantic meaning of the utterances, and the 
.ocial meaning of the utterances. Thus, B's reply is based on the relationship which 
^he ha:^ to A, and to the background of experiences and understandings which they share. 
The question form — which from a purely linguistic point of view is designed to licit an 
ani^wer appropriate to the topic of the question~is being used to make a statement about 
'>n' immediate ".itucxtion, ^ho omotional condition of tho speaker, and the relationship 
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between the tspoaker and the pcrt^on to whom t}^c question is addressed. The participitnts 
in this interaction are using speech to create and nnaintain a social situation. 

Ar-i analysi s of the kind otf^'red h^-ro, ot course, nmut^t begin within a nnuch broader 
descriptive frannework. The nmost connprehensive analytical schenne for analyzing speech 
has been offered by Dell Hynnes, in a series of papers over several years. An anthropo- 
logist, Hynnes argues that we should be able to write an ethnography of speaking or 
connnnunication connparable to (i.e. , as thoroughly descriptive as) the ethnography of a 
culture . 

As the social unit of analysis, Hynnes defines speech comnnunity as **a community 
sharing rules for the conduct and interpretation of speech, and rules for the interpretation 
of at least one linguistic variety** (hiymcs 1972:54). Notice that a speech comnrxjnity must 
share rules for speaking, not only rules for grammar. Thus, although at one level we 
may say that Singaporeans and Cdlifornians are part of the same speech community in that 
they -.hare a grammatical knowledge of English, at the social interactional level we must 
conclucJo that they are not part of the same speech community, since they do not share 
tht? r,ame social rules for speaking. Similarly, anthropologists can be said to constitute 
a >pt^t»ch community of a sort, speaking anthropologese (whatever the natural language 
may he!), a speech variety with rules for usage which are not shared with non-anthropologists. 

The activity unit in Hymes' analytical framework is the speech event , a series of speech 
acts set off in some way from, other activities and other speech events. For example, a 
conversation at a party, the offering of a prayer, or a telephone call, would qualify as a 
speech event. 

Each speech event can be broken down into components which provide for it a descrip- 
tive framework for discovering the important dimensions shaping the interaction. Hymes 
has conveniently assembled these components under labels which, taken togehter, spell 
out SPEAKING, a very handy mnemonic for rememtjering them. As set out by Hymes, 
they are: 



s ~ 


setting and scene 


p ~ 


participants 


E ~ 


ends (goals) 


A ~ 


act sequence (message form and content) 


K ~ 


key (tone, manner, or spirit) 


I ~ 


instrumentalitlos (forms of speech) 


N — 


norms of interpretation 


G ~ 


genres 



Kor any conversational interaction, the analyst notes the characteristics defined by the 
framework, and then relates these to the interaction itself. The next atep, therefore, 
io to coni::ider the intent of the speakers, and the step-by-step manner in which they 
\chicve communication. 

The example of speech interchange analyzed above, using both a text or transcription 
'j\ fX'ficn and a gloss of the intent of the spoak^^r t?nd interactionnl '.asks being accomplished, 
r»a - been developed by John Gumperz (see Gumperii and Herasirnchuk 1973). Gumperz 
ooinb, out that in the analysis of face to face intercction, social categories and social 
♦"ulo . can be treated as communicative symbols : **they are signalled in the act of 
(v akinq and have a function in the communication process v^xch is akin to that of 
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.yritax in the communication of referential meaning" (ibid: 99). Knowledge of the social 
valui/r> and relaliot^bhips implied in the communication is necessary in order to understand 
'h'» 'V-»ituvitod meanmq of a m»-^-,»»a.jt' , i.o. , »ls mterprotation in a particular context" 
Ot»iJi otic aUo Gumporz IVJ70), Gumper^ and his students thus seek to discover the 
Verbal ^:>attern;s m conversation which are used as signalling devices or communicative 

.ymboltv, and also, the underlying social values and understandings which are associated 
wiUi these symbols. Conversational analyr^iis begins by breaking down a chunk of talk 

• nto episodes. Episodes are marked by such boundaries as a change in topic, a change in 
r^Aij of the participants, or some other shift or break in the interaction. 

Hecause both talk and transcription are linear, communication lends itself to such 
♦ iliiential analysis. The pioneering study in conversational sequencing was carried out 
i.y Emanuel Schegloff on telephone conversations (1968; &.\so reprinted in Gumperz and 
' lymes 1972). On the basis of the order in which utterances were nnade, and the f\jnctlons 
v/hu:h U^cy served m easing communication, Schegloff was able to extract a number of 

tiouil rules for telephone conversation; for example, the "distribution rule" (the answerer 
si^'aks first), and rules for taking turns (see also Sperier 1972 and Schegloff 1972). His 
lil'i .trations of what happens when the conventions of telephone use are violated are 
^ "i^- lUnrj, pointing out both our dependence on such rules, and the structure which they 
'I. rcNiuce into .ocial interaction. Sequencing, then, is one of the significant principles 
cif any communication process, and sequential analysis can be applied to all forms of 
ptHJch event, including punning (Sacks 1973), conversational asides (Jefferson 1972), 
aierapy talk (Turner 1972), and storytelling (Watson 1972). (See also Sacks, in press). 

Another principle of communication and conversation is that much speech interaction 
1-* routine. Or to put it another way, routines constitute a high percentage of the exchange 
m talking. By routine is meant a sequence of uttercinces or behaviors which is regular 
jnd procedural, and which comnnunicates as much by its form as by its content (for a 

• K.-finition and discussion of linguistic routine, see Hymes 1971; and Watson, forthcoming), 
A routine exists when conventional or symbolic meanings have t)ecome attached to speech 
or tjehavior carried out ir a particular sequence a particular style. Thus the 
Identification of routines is a next s»tep in conversational analysis. Examples of sonr>e 
ftimihar routine^., with clear boundaries at beginning and end, are greetings, leave-*takingS| 
tnank . , and apologies. But most routines are not identifiable by name, 

WJTen two participants in a speech event share the same routines, their cooperation in 
,peakiiKj and being understood is greatly facilitated,^ A classic analysis of a conversational 
routine was made by Karl Reisman, on speech which he recorded in an Antigueio village 
(Roisman 1970). He found that speakers in a particular kind of conversation (called 
"friaking noise") interacted with each other in a way reminiscent of musical counterpoint, 
^ind rtjferred to the form as contrapuntal conversation ; "each voice has a 'tune* and 
maintain-, it; and , . , the voices often sing independently at the same time" (ibid: 2), 

A similar contrapuntal and alternating structure is also the underlying design for 
cooperatively produced **talk story" and joking among [Hawaiian children (Watson, forth- 
comincj). When added to the already musical and rhythmic contours of Hawaiian 
English (a Creole sj^ech variety), the effect is to make cooperatively produced stories 
oound like responsive chanting. Even false starts — mistakes in speech — become an 
♦;laf>oration on the basic rhythm: proper rhythm is actually more important than proper 
content , 

Routines, especially those which are contrapuntal or resemble the chant, raise 
que^tionij about the relationship of routines to ritual, and how social rules for speaking 
apply to toth. Routines seem related to ritual, in that they are formalized patterns 
of ..pcL'-h and behavtor. However, routines are not sacred — they exist only as social 
hahi»^>, with no component of sanctity. Furthermore, ritual seems aimed at a different 
l-vel of human reactivity from routine, A ritual "speaks" less to the mind than to the 
body; a rttual 'jets to the emotional and unconscious level as well as to the cognitive 

fVtMjMf> - , til" f.UvT han.i, a . wtJ h£»v: :»Hnn, an.' airrnMl at expediting and 
easing the communication of tntent, mesL»age, and/or social relationships, and so 
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Tunction .u a lo:.... tunciamcntal lovcM ui human mturc^-^uon than ritual, Vot many of the 
miiujhti. f rom inCii^ractional and conversational analyi^i-; may be usable m analyzing 
i»oquencmt) \n ritudl, and tiu' c ommunication of symbohc meanino. Certainly storytelling 
a . .1 ..(xxcj^ c-AMil a v^i ' ,1 . .t rnyUi-^ ri.-uLing ownt, ij^noMU. grcMlly from a rhetorical 
approach \n which rule:, of ;.t)eakint| play a primary role (:iec Abraiiams 1968, and 
Watson 1973), 



Summary 

The interactional approachei-* to conversational analysis and speaking rules are 
relatively recent, and ^o far have been applied mostly to speakers of English, with 
^ome significant exceptions.^ But the use of these techniques and the insights they lend 
to human interaction, promise well for understanding communication within speech 
communities, and across speech communities. Hopefully, the findings of conversational 
analy as will be applicat)le to solving problems in culture learning and cross-cultural 
conuTiunication, 

One arori of conversativi .wl analysis as yet little developed is the study of conversa- 
tional rhythm. British linguists in particular, have worked out systems and vocabularies 
for btudymg intonation, tempo, and other aspects of speech rhythm. But almost no work 
has been done so far on the social rules for conversational rhythm, the meanings attached 
to mtonational contours in speech, or the symbolic association of rhythm and intonation 
contour to irhared vakies. Certainly, anyone living in hiawaii and hearing Hawaiian 
Eflnglish spoken everyday becomes aware that so much of the significant social and 
b»emar.tic meaning in an interaction is carried in the melodies, hesitations, and nx>dulations 
of tht! voice. It seems very likely, in fact, that what we mean by achieving rapport, and 
by r eally communicating with another person, has to do with knowing and flowing with 
shared verbal and non-verbal routines, and with shared rhythms of speaking. 



FOOTNOTHS 



Mark Lester, c .-rsonal communicatiori . 

•"Cne of the sujnif leant mdicatiorio iJ^at a person has learned another language and 
juUuro I:. Uie ability to participate m the routines of humor — to joke, nnakc puns, or 
u:.'* irony, hiumor depends on a (Jcpth of knowledge of the rules for speaking and the 
cultural valuer of a community. An interesting illustration of how rules for speaking 
ana cultural r>ackrjround underlie humor ir. found m Michael f-orman's analysis of a 
hUipino radio :,tation in Honolulu. Humor among the i-;taff follows the patterns of 
bilingual Ta jalog-English speakers in Manila, for whom language mixing rather than 
'Vxjre Tagalog" or **pure English" is the natural speech for informal conversation. Such 
mixinrj I . u.ed very effectively to create bilingual puns. For example, playing on 
,ound bimilaritieb between Tagalog and English, or on typical pronunciation mist. Kes of 
Filipino speakers in English, the following kinds of pun-^ — not caught by a non-Tagalog 
Engli'^h i^peaker — can be used to spice a conversation: 

He*s a bwisiting professor 'from California, 
(bwisit — Tag.: nuisance +Eng.: visiting; 

Nci j-attend ako ny kainference. 

*M attended a ka inference . " 

fkain — Tat),: eat + tlnfj.: conference; 
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Nagbisita ng klase kahapon ang mga super basura* 
"Yesterday the superbasuras visited classes*" 
(basura — Tag. : qarbaqo + Eng. : supervisor) 

(Forman 1974:5) 

^Somo of these are: Albert 1972: Frake 1972: Roberts and Fornnan 1972: 
If It ' ' ' 

Dundesy Leach and Ozkok 1972; Moernnan 1972; and Reisnnan 1970. 
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The purpose of this paper will be u> examine the American way with names — how 
Americans use personal nannes. If there is a system of usage, that system can be taught 
in English as a Foreign or Second Language ctessrooms. If that system is related to the 
cultural values of American society, then we will have added another link to the chain 
binding language and culture together. 

Lenneberg,^ in a discussion of the contextual determinants in comnwi naming, cites 
some factors of an extra-linguistic nature in choosing which name to use; 

... the speaker*s intent, the type of person he is addressing himself 
to, or th j nature of the social occasion . . . 

and d^en goes on to assart; 

Only proper names are relatively immune from these extra-Ungulstic 
determining factors. 

I am afraid Lenneberg has erred here; indeed this paper will attempt to show that 
proper names and their c'-^rivatives are, if anything, even more subject to those extra-* 
linguistic factors than are ordinary names. 

1 would like to extend an earlier statement by Lenr.w*berg in the same work, that; 

. . . most words may be said to lat>el realms of concepts rather than 
physical things. 

to the use of proper names also. This extension will become important later in the paper 
when, having established the existence of a general system In proper nanr>e usage, we will 
see how certain substitutions must be resorted to when gaps in the system occur (thus 
leaving certain concepts unlabeMed). 

In presenting ard discussing the data of this paper, the methodology will be to go from 
the general and regular to the specific and irregular. It is fair to say that the teaching and 
learning of foreign language has generally followed this procedure of going from regular 
to irregular and certainly Lenneberg's description of first language acquisition would 
support such an approach; 
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The infantas emerging patterns of language acquisition are global, 
undifferentiated aspects which gradually unfold until the fully differentiated 
rules, lexical itenns, and phonological skills are established. The history 
of developnrtent is one in which the grannnnatical apparatus becomes more 
and more complex: accretion is by way of a progressive differentiation 
of language mechanisms* 

Despite their varying historical origins and the many extra-linguistic factors that 
cross-cut and influence the use of Anierican nanries. It is quite clear that the regularity 
of their usage is highly suggestive of the presence of rules that govern their behavior 
and shape in a manner similar to the rules, suggested by Chomsky and other generative 
grammarians since 1957, governing many aispects of language behaviour* In this paper, 
however, 1 will be more concerned with presenting prose descriptions of the data rnd 
their behaviour than I will with formalized rules* I would prefer this paper to be 
informative, useful and interesting in a non-technical sense* 

o 

The discussion will center on proper neunes, especially first names and their 
derivatives, the nicknanrte and the affectionate nickname* During the course of the dis- 
cussion it will become clearer it is meant by the terms first full name (FFN), 
nickname (Nn), and affectionate . ucknam*^ (AfNn) but it might be worthwhile at this point 
to essay a first rough approxinnation by describing some ways they are used and by whom. 

The FFN is the Vchristian" or given name that appears on I .e child's birth certificate 
along with (usually) a middle name and then the family name e *g. , James Fenlmore Cooper 
or Eleanor Holmes Norton*^ The FFN is the base from which the Nn and the AfNn are 
derived in a majority of cases* The FFN is nornnally used as a form of address in 
situations of a slightly less than official nature when the acquaintance is rather new* Tl.it 
FFN is often used by subordinates to superiors when they have worked long enough to not 
be required to call them by title or last name. Although the FFN is the base form from 
which the Nn e\nd the AfNn are derived and is the form which must be used on all official 
docunnents, it is probably the least used form in conversation* This is due to the relatively 
fev/ occasions when one is In a .lew-acquaintance, relatively formal but less-than-officlal 
and/or public situation* 

One of the few situations where the FFN continues to t>e used Is by an employee to his 
boss when they are in a long-term relationship but the rank or status gap t>e^een them 
is too large to use a Nn— although the kx>ss may well use a Nn for the employee* 

The Nn (nickname) is the choice most often taken by Americans In all normal working 
and social situations* Every person has the right to ask or allow others to call him by 
any name he chooses to designate and as Americans strive to reach informal | comfortable 
relationships as quickly as possible the Nn Is the choice* The Nn is usually based on, or 
derived from the FFN — usually the first syllable of the FFN*^ The Nn is most frequently 
used of the three possible choices this paper e>'^ mines. Even members of the Immediate 
family will use the Nn (rather than the AflSIn) in pxiblic situations* 

The AfNn (affectionate nickname) is reserved for use be^een memk>ers of the immediate 
family and friends of long standing and/or with a more^than -usual degree of Intimacy 
(including lovers)* Its use often begins In childhood. In public situations (l*e* In front of 
outsiders) family memk)ers will often use the Nn as use of the AfNn Is considered to be too 
strong a display of Intimacy* Lovers often use the AfNn In pxibllc to declare their 
intimate status* Although the AfNn may be derived from the FFN, It Is nrK>st often based 
on the Nn* Although it Is used by the fewest number of people, the people who use the 
AfNn use It often and see the person often and thus its frequency of usage falls somewhere 
between more than that of the FFN and less than that of the Nn* Of the three names 
discussed, the AfNn Is the one that undergoes the greatest change In usage as a result 
of the passage from childhood to adulthood, especially for males* 

Perhaps the following chart will assist readers in visualizing sonr^ of the factors 
involved in the choice of name used* 
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The indicate which name is normally used in association with the characteristics of 
personal relationship, e.g. when an acquaintanceship is rather formal and of no long 
period of time, the FFN, and possibly the Nn may t>e used but not the AfNn« 



FFN Nn 

Short Time x x 

Formal x x 

Public X 

Stranger x 

Unrelated x 

Adult X 

Male X 



AfNn 

Long Time 

Informal 
X Private 
X (Intimate) Friend 

X Related (blood or marriage) 

X Child 
X Female 



The characteristics listed above (out of the many possible) are of an informal nature and 
many cross-^cut or influence others. It should also t>e noted that if we were including 
titles in this discussion, as they are the most formal eind public forms of address, they 
would lie to the left of the FFN. The chart does illustrate that the Nn is the most often 
used name. 

The following diagrams should help readers understand where the individual stands 
in relationship to frequency of name usage, number of persons who use the names, and 
the social distance involved as a result of the combination of which person uses which 
name. 

Business Associate/Boss 



Fellow Worker/Friend 
Immediate Family/Intimate 



Individual AfNn Nn FFN 




Social 
Distance 



Individual 




Area equals 
frequency of use 



• - represents the 

numt)er of persons 
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The \-\ N ii3 the official, distant, '•cool" name. The AfNn is the infornnal close, "hot" 
tiam..', Tho Nn falls between the two extrennes. Thus we can indicate and nneasure social 
and i . nujiional dK.tance between ourselves and others by Ihe names we u,- o for them and 
lhii?y ^lue fur ui. . 

t:itht'r L^ide can change those distances by changing the name they use. Salesmen 
in America try to get on a Nn basis with customers as quickly as possible. If a salesman, 
making house to hotse calls, triee to use the potential customer's Nn too soon (assuming 
he has newr met the customer before) or if he trits to call the customer by an AfNn, the 
customer would probably judge the salesman as being "pushy," too aggressive, and refuse 
to huy the salesman's goods. Successful salesmen are usually skillful in knowing how to 
obtain permission Lo use the customer's Nn, and when. When a customer feels comfor- 
table with the saleman on a Nn basis, he is more likely to trust him, believe what he says, 
and evt»ntually buy from him. 

Parents, who normally use the AfNn for their children, find it difficult when scolding 
Lheir children to use the AfNn and will instead use the FFN. The fiercer the scolding the 
morti fully the names owned are used: 

Jc'S.sie , no • 
Jess don't. 
Jessica don't do that. 

Jessica Claire I've told you a hundred times not to do that. 
Jessica Claire Van Buren stop that this instant! 

In attempting to describe the usage system, no claims are being made as to its 
inviolal^ihty . Nothing prevents a person from calling a colleague by an AfNn rather 
than a Nn in the same sense that the phonology of English prevents one from saying 
fk*^ ae tzl . There are also times and places when a spouse will not address his partner 
with the normally used AfNn. The claim is being made that all such changes in usage 
are made with the general system as a reference point and, aside from individual 
variations, are culturally and socially rooted— which is not to take away from the 
regularity of that usage. I have just given one example of interim usage, and other 
oxam|)les of variations based on economic and ethnic groups will be discussed later. 

Before turning to some data, I'd like to mention a major difficulty in dealing with 
American names that makes rese^^rch complicated^ although that same element may 
point to a fX5bsible explanation as to why these names carry such a burden. The problem 
US that one cannot always be sure that the matchtngs and pairings of names that one 
u .es are univ^^rsally accurate or historically correct due to the tremendous variety of 
cultures and languages that serve as resources fur the names that Americans use. 

Just the quickest glance at a telephone book of any resonably good-sired American 
town will tell the reader something at>out the extent and nature of this problem as well 
as something about the composition of the population, and their antecedents, that is 
listed therein. In addition to the usual Joneses, we find Smiths, Millers, Carpenters, 
Waggoners, Plumbers, Barbers, Rivers, Lakes, Woods, Forests, Hills, Valleys, Golds, 
Silvers, Stones and Mudds (i.e. family names based on occupation, geographical 
locations, and elenrients of nature). 

We will also find many names that give more than a hint of their national origins, 
for instance: by pre f ex, O^Neil, McCormick, MacDougal, DiGiralamo, DeSpain, 
DuPont, Van Buren, San Antonio^ St. Clair; by suffix, Swensen, Steinmetz, Einstein, 
Ka/vQl^i, Vandenberg, Hanson, Ballantine, Sikorsky, Koganovitch, Banacek, and by 
just plain stems (that are a bit exotic by European-oriented American standards) such as 
Kiji, Harada, Park, Pak, Chan, Jeng, Diem, Sajomo, Natividad, Ahmad, Srinivasan, 
Tawilermang, etc. All of these Family, or last names, are just samples of the full 
list available. Furthermore, lists of names don't indicate the number of people who have 
altered, .simplified, or completely changed ti^vjir original name in ways that would make 
them more "American. All of these names bear eloquent witness to the validity of 
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American's boast of being the world's nnelting pot* Unfortunately that same meiciing 
process has tended to blur the linguistic and cultural processes that have occurred 
hiistorically, i.e. over rim^ , Uiat shape tiie ways people name their children, thus 
depriving the researcher or much valuable information • However, the uncertainty as 
to which cultural or linguistic process was involved in assigning the FFN does not 
detract from my thesis as to how the name(s) are used once assigned, and the wide 
variety of fam .y names may be a factor in focussing attention and importance on the 
use of the FFN and its two derivatis'es , Other cultures and languages, while not 
untouched by outside influences, do have more clearly articulated systems for choosing 
FFN's and greater historical stability lends more importance to the use of family 
names • 

Being aware of the uncertainty of the diachronic facts, I am forced to deal with the 
present, or synchronic, situation as much as possible. Therefore, the data in this 
paper is based, in the main, on my own experience as a native speaker of American 
English and I will not use names or combinations of names that 1, or my friends and 
colleagues, cannot attest to having seen or heard in actual use. Any errors in fact 
or judgment are entirely my own and their speedy correction by others will be appreciated. 
All suc:h corrections will be gains for those who are really interested in the American 
way with names. 

Below IS a list (Lii;t A) of some male American names in common use today that 
display Uic full, regular range of FFN, Nn and AfNn, 



LIST A 



FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


Abraham 


Abe 


Abie 


Ceroid 




Gerry 


Albert 


Al 


Albie 


Gibson 


Gib 


Gibby 


Alfred 


Alf 


Alfie 


Gilbert 


Gil 


Gilly 


Allen 


Al 


Allie 








Archibald 


Arch 


Archie 


1 ienry 


Hen 


Henny 


Arnold 


Arn 


Arnie 


Herbert 


Herb 


Herbie 


Arthur 


Art 


Artie 


Herman 


Herm 


Hermie 


Benjamin 


Ban 


Bennie 


Isaac 


Ike 


I key 


Bernard 


Bern 


Bernie 


Isadore 


I2 


Izzy 


Bertram 


Bert 


Bertie 














Jacob 


Jake 


Jakey 


Christopher 


Chris 


Chrissy 


Jeremiah 


Jer 


Jerry 


Clifford 


Cliff 


Cliffy 


Joseph 


Joe 


Joey 


• 






Julius 


Jule 


Juley 


Daniel 


Dan 


Danny 








David 


Dave 


Davey 


Kenneth 


Ken 


Kenny 


Dennis 


Den 


Denny 








Donald 


Don 


Donnie 


Lawrence 


Lar 


Larry 


Douglas 


Doug 


Dougie 


Leonard 


Len 


Lenny 








Louis 


[JOU 


Louey 


Edwin 


Ed 


Eddie 


Lucas 


Luke 


Lukey 


Eric 


Rick 


Ricky 


Luther 


Lute 


Lutey 


Ernest 


Ern 


Ernie 














Martin 


Mart 


Marty 


Ferdinand 


Ferd 


Ferdy 


Matthew 


Matt 


Matty 


Francis 


Fran 


Franny 


Maxwell 


Max 


Maxey 


Franklin 


Frank 


Frankie 


Milton 


Milt 


Milty 


Frederick 


Fred 


Freddy 


Mortimer 


Mort 


Morty 
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List A Continued . . . 



FFN 


Mn 


A f Kim 


Nathaniel 


Nat 


Natty 


Nelson 




INC ( ly 


Nicolas 


Nick 


Nicky 


Obert 


Ob 


Obbie 


Oliver 


Ol 


Ollie 


Orrin 


Or 


Orrie 


Orville 


Orv 


Orvie 


Percival 


Pers 


Percy 


Peter 


Pete 


Petey 


Raphael 


Ralph 


Ralphy 


Rodney 


Rod 


Roddy 


Roland 


Rol 


Roily 


Ronald 


Ron 


Ronnie 



FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


Sannuel 


Sann 


Sammy 


Sheldon 


Shel 


Shelly 


Solcnnon 


Sol 


Solly 


Stephen 


Steve 


Stevey 


Terrence 


Ter 


Terry 


Theodore 


Ted 


Teddy 


Thomas 


Tom 


Tommy 


Tinnothy 


Tim 


Timmy 


Vernon 


Vem 


Vemie 


Vincent 


Vin 


Vinnie 


Wa.jer 


Walt 


Wally 


Willard 


Will 


Willy 


Wood row 


Wood 


Woody 



List A demonstrates that, by and large, Nn*s are derived from the first syllable of the 
FFN, as I clainried earlier (p. 68). It is possible for a Nn to come from a syllable other 
than the first, for example; Ham from Abraham. But I hav« never heard ben from 
Allen es/Bn though Len is a Nn (from Leonard). I wouldn't place Abraham in List A 
because I have never heard ^Hammy but there are some examples (List B) of full sets 
based on syllables other than the first of the FFN. 



LIST B 



FFN Nn AfNn 

Anthony Ton Tony 
Alfred Fred Freddy 



but we are more likely to find the following, 



Andrew Drew Andy 

Hovv'ard Ward Howie 

Rudolph Dolph Rudy 

i.e. , tf» second syllable is used to fill the Nn blank. •Rude and •An or •And seem to be 
inappropriate names in English.® These are also good examples of the pressure that 
exists to fill a gap In the system (see further discussion from p. 78). 

One factor here that would work towards leaving a concept unlatjelled would be the 
femininess of the name Ann. No boy or man would want to be nicknanried Ann. The 
popular song "A Boy Nanried Sue" sung by Johnny Cash is, in part, the story of how a 
young man strikes his own father in retaliatior for being given such an unmascullne 
name. 



List A is distinguished by its completeness as well as by its regularity. In 
contrast, there are names from which neither a Nn nor an AfNn can be derived, e.g. , 
Ichabod, Kyle, Keith, Owen, Guinn, Glen, Quequeeg, Quirt, Vesper, Uriah, Uriel, 
Zoltan, etc* 
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Other names (List C) apparently have a Nn t>ut not an AfNn. 

LIST C 



FFN 


Nn AfNn 


FFN 


Nn 


Alexander 


Alex 


Quentin 


Quent 


Barton 


Bart 


Preston 


Pres 


Calvin 


Gal 


Russell 


Russ 


Curtis 


Curt 


Sidney 


Sid 


Ezekial 


Zeke 


Thaddeus 


Tad 


Gregory 


Greg 


Valentine 


Val 


Kimberly 


Kim 


Victor 


Vic 


Lester 


Les 


Virgil 


Virg 


Melvin 


Mel 


Webley 


Web 


Phillip 


Phil 


Yancey 


Yance 



AfNn 



There is a smaller number of names (List D) that have an AfNn but no Nn. 



LIST D 



FFN 

Bruce 

George 

Jesse 



Nn 



AfNn 

Brucie 

Georgie 

Jessie 



FFN 

Lon 

Oscar 

Paul 



Nn 



AfNn 

Lonnie 

Ossie 

Paulie 



I will discuss later sonne of the methods used to fill the blanks in List C and D but 
for now I would like to continue with my thesis that this Is a regular process even in cases 
where the data is of an unusual nature relative to that contained In List A. To restate 
the process then, the Nn is derived from the FFN— usually the first syllable of the FFN. 
The AfNn is then usually derived from the Nn by simply adding an[ I] sound (spelled 
either with a y or an ie) to the Nn. In technical linguistic terms this process would be 
described with redundancy rules. The regularity of this process is also exhibited In 
cases where the FFN has two or more Nn's (List E). 

LIST E 



FFN 
Albert 

Benjamin 
Charles 
Jonathon 
Michae I 



Nn 

Al 

Bert 



Ben 
Benj 

Chaz 
Chuck 

John 
Jack 

Mike 
Mick 



AfNn 

Allie 
Bertie 



Bennie 
Benjie 

Charlie 
Chuckle 

Johnny 
Jackie 

Mlkey 
Mickey 




Robert 



William 



Nn 

Rich 
Dick 
Rick 



Rob. 
Bob 

Will 
Bill 



10 



AfNn 

Rlchy 
Dicky 
Ricky 

Robt>y 
Bobby 

Willy 
Billy 
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There is also regularity in cases (List F) where ty^o or more l-FN's have only one Nn 
and AfNn set. 

LIST F 



FFN 

Clifton 
Clifford 

Edgar 

Ednnund 
Edward 

Jeremiah 
Jerenny 
Jens 
Jerome 



Nn 

Cliff 

Ed 
Jer 



AfNn 



Cliffy 



Eddie 



Jerry 



FFN 

Kenneth 
Kendall 



Lucas 
Lucius 

William 
Willard 



Nn 
Ken 

Luke 
Will 



AfNn 
Kenny 

LuKey 
Willy 



I think the data in List E is self explanatory but that list F could use a word as to why 
I think it illustrates the regularity of the process. In American Southern Dialects, just 
as there are lexical and phonological differences from standard or Great Mid-Western 
American English, name usage varies from the norms being descrit)ed in this paper. 
Names (FFN's, Nn's, and AfNn's) are often doubles (Mary Jo, Billy Jack) and sometimes 
ambiguous as to the sex of the bearer (Billie Jo, Terry Lu). Most importantly for my 
point is the existence of names like Bill T, Tom B, and John B. Why, then, can't we 
use names like Ed G, Ed M, or Ed W to help disambiguate which FFN (Edgar, Edmund, 
or Edward) we are referring to when we use either Ed or Eddie? My ansv^er is that, at 
least in this instance, the overall regularity of the system I am describing is more 
important than referential clarity. I have heard Edward G. Robinson (movie actor) 
referred to as "Eddie G,*' but I have never heard any Edward called Ed or Eddie W 
meaning the Ed or Eddie whose FFN is Edward (not Edmund or Edgar). 

Another variation of nanr>e usage that still fits the pattern of regularity being 
discussed is the one where the word for the Nn and the AfNn is the same and therefore 
ambiguous as to which social distance (or meaning) is being shown (List G). We would 
expect that other names will be used to dis-ambiguate when the social situation demands 
it and a common method that is used will be discussed later in the paper, 

LIST G 



FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


John 


J/Jay(?) 


J/Jay(?) 


Raymond 


Ray(?) 


Ray<?) 


Leonard 


Leo(?) 


lJeo(?) 


Sinrwn 


Si(?) 


Sl(?) 


Leroy 


Roy(?) 


Roy(?) 








Leroy 
Leander 
Leland 
Lemore 


Lee(?) 


Lee(?) 









Both List F and G illustrate why we must take the FFN as the base form from which 
the Nn and the AfNn may be derived even though, as List T will show, some Nn-AfNn pairs 
do not have an actual FFN t>ase and despite the fact t^ict, in ternr>s of frequency of usage, 
both the Nn and the AfNn stand higher than the FFN, i.e. , we cannot determine from Lee, 
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Eld, or Jerry what Uio F- TN is in any '.pocUic inbtanc't?. However, even th^ non-native 
speaker or English should be able to arrive at the Nn and the AfNn of n^^Vie^ he has never 
heard UM'oro if the \ '\ N i , .ir..wn from LisL^, A, C, f- , and G. Given ^-^rn^ol, Uertnpm, 
and ore. lory he ohouU! i\u ditticulty in producing Sarn, Rert, and C^^*g, As he would 

not normally he m r^iiuatiorv-^ or rulation.-»hip.'D requiring the use of AfNH*^ would be 
saved U^e emharraotimerU of t rying to ^ay *Greggic, Lxjt would recogniiJ^ ^^rOrny and 
fiertie it and when he ht»ard them being ut^ed. 

Although j have used only male names to this point, most of what I said applies 

to female namt-., too (List M). I ^hall explain the reason why I have pr^s^nte^ therr\ 
separately later. 



LIST H 





Nn 


AfNn 


FFN 


Nn 


AJUn 


Ah hja 1 1 


Ab 


Abby 


Lavinia 


Vin 


Vtnnie 


[iarbara 






Lititia 


Let 


Letty 


Barb 


Barbie 


Lucille 


Lu 


LUCy 


I iern icc* 


LiCrn 


Berniu 












Madelaine 


Mad 


Maddy 


Christine 


Chris 


Chrissy 


Marjorie 


Marge 




Clarabelle 


Clar 


Clary/ 


Martha 


Marth 








Clara 














Nancy 


Nan 




Deborah 


Deb 


Debbie 


Nicole 


Nic 


Nickie 


Dorothy 


Dot 


Dottle 














Olive 


Ol 


Ollie 


Eleanor 


El 


Ellie 








Elsa 


Els 


Elsie 


Pa me la 


Pam 


P>amniy 


Evelyn 


Ev 


Evie 


Penelope 


Pen 


Penny 








Priscilla 


Pr iss 


Prissy 


Flora 


Flor 


Flory 








Florence 


Flos 


F lossy 


Rebecca 


Beck 


Secky 


P" ranees 


Fran 


Francy 














Samantha 


Sam 


Sammy 


Geraldine 


Gcr 


Gerry 


Stephanie 


Steph 


Scephie 


Gertrude 


Gert 


Gertie 


Susan 


Sue 


SU2y 








Sylvia 


Syl 


Sylvie 


Helen 


Nell 


Nellie 














Tamara 


Tam 


Tammy 


Irene 


Rene 


Renie 














Virginia 


Virg 


Virgie 


Janet 


Jane 


Janey 








Jeanette 


Jean 


Jeanie 


Winifred 


Win 


Winnie 


Josephine 


Jo 


Josey 








Katherine 


Kate 


Katy 









Although this list is not as fully fleshed List A, I think it is sufflCii^nt to illustrate 
that the system of name usage is basically just as regular for female nary^^s it Is for 
male. Combining List A and H gives us an impressive display of the re^yiahjty of the 
system of name usage • 
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female names also ryi.ri.ch the male names in the types of exceptiorB to List A 
that exist, so corresponding to List B (Nn and AfNn derived from syllable other than first), 
»vc havo 



and 



FFN 

Elaine 
Marilyn 



Althea 
Patricia 



LIS r { 

Nn 

Lane 
Lyn 



Al 

Trish 



AflsJn 

Laney 
Lynnie 



Thea 
Patsy 



Corresponding to List C (sets without an AfNn), we have 

LIST J 

FFN 



Cynthia 

Hazel 

Valerie 



Nn 

Cyn 
Haz 
Val 



AfNn 



Corresponding to List D (sets without a Nn), we have 

LIST K 

FFN 



Nn 



Alyce 

Amanda 

Ann 

Bonita 

Candace 

Gloria 

Ida 

Judith 

Marcella 

Veronica 



AfNn 

Allie 

Mandy 

Annie 

Bonnie 

Candy 

Glory 

Idy 

Judy 

Marcy 

Ronny 



Corresponding to List E (two or more Nn's and AfNn's from single FFN), we have 

LIST L 

FFN 
Margaret 



FFN 


Nn 


AfNn 


Barbara 


Barb 


Barby 




Babs 


Babsie 


Cassand.^a 


Cass 


Cassie 




Sandra 


Sandy 


Dorothy 


Dor 


Dome 




Dot 


Dotty 


Eli2dbeth 


L\z 


Liz2ic 




Beth 


Betty 




Bet 


Betsy 



Theresa 



Virginia 



Nn 


AfNn 


Mag 


Maggie 


Marg 


Margie 


Meg 


Meggle 


Peg 


Peggy 


Ter 


Terry 


Tess 


Tessle 


Virg 


Virgy 


Gin 


Ginny 
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Corresponding to List F (single/sanne Nn and AfNn fronn two or more FFN*s), 
we have 



LIST M 



FFN Nn AfNn 

Christina Chris Chrissy 
Christine 



Rosenr>ary Rose Rosie 

Rosette 

Rosalie 



Corresponding to List G (uncertain if single fbrm is Nn or AfNn), we have 



LIST N 



FFN Nn AfNn 

Beatrice Bea(?) Bea(?) 

Violet Vi(?) Vi(?) 

And, of course, there are female nanr^es that apparently cannot act as a base for Nn*s 
or AfNn^s e.g., Brenda, Charity, Celeste, Chloe, Esther, Faith, Hope, Una, etc. 



As there is so nnuch correspondence between the systenriatic uses of male and female 
names, the reader might well wonder why I bother to separate them« First, it is my 
feeling that all languages will exhibit a male-female distinction In nannes and therefore 
the ways a particular language makes those distinctions may give us clues as to the 
nature of the culture that shapes that usage to its own particular ends, or in a weaker 
claim, nnay at least reflect some of that culture^s current values. 

In the course of gathering and analyzing the data for this paper (especially the 
names for List C and J, and D and K) I began to feel that male names (List O) tended to 
lack an AfMn (also see List C), 



LIST O 



FFN 


AfNn 


FFN 


Nn 










Carlton 


Carl 


Preston 


Pres 


Chadwick 


Chad 


Quenton 


Quent 


Oelbert 


Del 


Roger 


Rog 


Everett 


Ev 


Shepard 


Shep 


Harold 


Hal 


Sydney 


Syd 


Jeffrey 


Jeff 


Sylvester 


Syl 


Katsuo 


Katz 


Thadeous 


Tad 


Kazuyo 


Kaz 


Walter 


Walt 


Lester 


Les 


Wesley 


Wes 


Mitsuo 


Mits 


Whitney 


Whit 


Phillip 


Phil 


Zachary 


Zack 



AfNn 
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and female names (List P) tended to lack a Nn (also see List K), 



LIST P 



FFN Nn AfNn 

Allyce Allie 

Ann Annie 

Andrea Drea 

Amanda Mandy 

Beatrice Bea 

Bridget Birdy 

Carlotta Lottie 

Candace Candy 

Edith Edie 



FFN Nn AfNn 

Grace Gracie 

Hedda Hedy 

Judith Judy 

Joan Joanie 

Gloria Glory 

Marcel la Marcy 

Ruth Ruthie 

Veronica Ronny 



In addition, it was difficult to find male names that had an AfNn but no Nn, as in 
List D (and for some of thoso names, e.g. Mark~0 — Markie, Gene~0— *Genie, as 
tho AfNn I . too babyish or feminine, if one would like to indicate a closer relationship 
than use of FF~N would indicate, th.e following is possible Mark — Marko~0, Gene — 
Ceno~0'). There also seemed to oe fewer female names with a Nn and no AfNn, 
as in List J. ! take this to t>e evidence of a male connotation for the Nn and a female 
connotation for the AfNn. The evidence in Lists O and P in itself is not very conclusive. 
However, there are other pieces of evidence pointing to the same conclusion but, 
before discussing some of the nnore concrete examples, I would first like to briefly 
mention one thing that is difficult to demonstrate. That is: to the t>est of my knowledge 
and experience, for nnen who lack the AfNn, as in Lists C and O, there doesn't seem 
to be the same pressure to fill the gap as there is for men with nannes that lack a Nn, 
as in List D, to fill that gap. 

In the case of female names the reverse is true. Women with names whtch lack a 
Nn, as in Lists K and P, do not seem to resort to other sources to fill the gap with the 
same sense of urgency as those women who, as in List J, because they lack an AfNn do 
use other sources to fill that gap. 

A more substantial piece of evidence in support of the claim that the Nn has a 
masculine connotation and the AfNn has a feminine connotation, especially for adults, 
is the observation that men prefer (often irw^t upon) being called by their Nn by the 
general population around them even in situations that would apparently be better 
served by use of either the FFN or the AfNn. On the other hand, women are usually 
addressed by the more intimate AfNn by the general population in any but the most 
general and quite public situations . An example that rather neatly sums up both 
situations can be obtained from the time when John F. Kennedy was President of the 
United States, the highest public office in America. The general public and all the 
news media could and often did call the President Jack (never Jackie) and the President's 
wife Jackie (never Jac, the Nn for Jacqueline). 

In order to make my next point in support cf the claim for a relationship between 
masculine-Nn and feminlne-AfNn, I would like to list and examine sonr»e male/fenriale 
'Vnirror image" nanoes. 



LIST Q 



FFN (Male) FFN (Fenrvile) 



Albert 

Alexander 

Alfred 

Andrew 

Anthony 



Alberta 
Alexandra 
A If re da 

Andrea 
Antonia 



FFN (Male) 



FFN (Female) 



Augustus 

Benedict 

Bernard 

Cecil 

Charles 



Augusta 

Benedicta 

Bernadine 

Cecily 

Charlene 
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List Q Continued • • • 





FFN (Female} 


FFN (Male) 


FFN (Female) 






Jul lUS 


Julia 


Claude 


Claudctte 


Justin 


Justina 






Leon 


Leona 


Oennis 




Louis 


Louisa 




EI* riiAi 1 


Lucius 


Lucia 


Eric 




Mar*cellus 


Marcella 


Epoest 




Michael 


Michelle 






Nicolas 


Nicole 




1 I Gil 


Oliver 


Olivia 






Patrick 


Patricia 


George 


Georgina 


Paul 


Paula 


Gerald 


Geraldine 


Regis 


Regina 


Glen 


Glenna 


Robert 


Roberta 


Harry 


Harriet 


Stephen 


Stephanie 


Henry 


Henrietta 


Theodore 


Theodora 


Ibadore 


Isadora 


Thomas 


Thonr^asina 


Jess 


Jessica 


Victor 


Victoria 


Joseph 


Josephine 


Wayne 


Wayne tte 


Juan 


Juanita 


Wilhelm 


Wilhelmina 



If we examine the endings of the names in List Q we can see that whereas most of the 
female nanries and either in a vowel (usually /a/) or with a diminutive suffix (-ine, -Ina, 
-ette, -etta) the corresponding nriale nanr^es almost all end in a consonant* Now if the 
reader will accept the generalization that female nanr>es tend to be of the shape NAME 
ROOT + V/Diminutive Suffix and NAME ROOT + C is the normal shape of the nr>ale 
name, then by looking back through all the lists he will see that most AfNn's end In a V 
and most Nn's end in a C for both male and female nannies * 

By combining the facts contained in List Q and the uses and pressures exhibited by 
Lists O and P, I am led to the conclusion that the Nn has the connotation, or contains 
the element, "masculine" and the AfNn has the connotation, or contains the element, 
"feminine" J 3 



As further evidence in support of both of my major arguments to this point, it is 
interesting to ix)te that even the terms (i.e. either the name of the relationship or the 
name of the persons with whom the relationship is held) used within the family share the 
paradigm of FFN, Nn, AfNn and exhibit the same usage patterns and connotations as do 
regular proper nanries (List R), Note, however, the larger number of Nn*s on t^te male 
side and the lack of "♦unkie" for uncle although it is phonologlcally possible in English 
as in hunky dory, Bunky, funky, drunkle, etc. 



LIST R 



FFN or 
relationship Nn 



brother 
Bubber 
Budder 
Brallah 
son 



Nn 
MALE 



Bub 
Bud 



Brah 



Son 



15 



AfNn 



Bubby 
Buddy 



Sonny 



FFN or 
relationship 



sister 
Sister 

daughter 



Nn 



FEMALE 



Sis 



Doll 



AfNn 

Sissy 
Dolly 



14 
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List R Continued . . . 

Ff N or- 



relationship 



father 
Father 



granatather 
OranUfather 



uncle 
Uncle 



Nn 

MALE 



Dad 
Pap 
Paw 
Pop 
Pa 



Gramp 

Gramps 

Grandpop 

Grandpaw 

Grandpap 

GrexJpa 



Unk 



AfNn 



Daddy 
Pappy 



Grandpap py 



FFN or 
relationship Nn 

FEMALE 



AfNn 



nnother 
Mother 



Monn 
Ma 



Monnnny 
Mama 



grandnnother 
GrauidnrK)ther 



Gram Grammy 
Grandma Granny 



aunt 
Aunt 



Auntie 



Usually boys start calling their father Dad, not Daddy, before they themselves are 
addressed by their Nn in the home. However, it is not unusual for women to continue 
using Daddy when they t^ iselv/es are mothers and to be called by a variety of AfNn's 
in return. 

Some of those AfNn's may be drawn from the following list of general terms of 
GPdec -ment which are used normally only between parente and children or betwern adult 

moi-r oers of the opposite sex (List S). 



LIST S 



FFN or 



relationship Nn 



lover 

sv^'^etiioart 
Sweetl oart 



a dear one 
Dearheart 
Dearone 
Dearest 



Love 



Sweet 
Sweets 



Dear 



Babe 
Hon 



AfNn 
Lovey 
Sweetie 

Dearie 



Baby 
Honey 



FFN or 



relationship Nn 



beautiful 
Beauciful 



Beaut 



rough affeclicnate 

Snooks 
Toots 



kitten 
Kitten 



Kit 



cat 

Puss-in-t>oots Puss 



AfNn 



Beauty 



Snookie 
Toots ie 



Kitty 
Pussy 



Th^. ^ay names tn List S are used is an 
feminine split between Nn and AfNn i.i., he 
Tne commercial candy bar named afti^r him 



especially good example of the masculine-^ 
will call her Honey and she will call him Hon. 
is still called a Baby Ruth, but no one ever 
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called rtie baseball playor Babe RuUi, Baby. (Jcaric ha.^ been a euphemistic name for 
nnale homosexuals long enough now d-ici^C, even when used otherwise, the connotation of 
sarcasm may overriilo all other con-^iderations , 

Reminding the rt^ader Uiat I havt? already pointed out thar nothing forces peopie '"o use 
narres the way I am claiming they are used (e.g. individual family usafr. might disagree with 
List S), I think u is fair to assume that I have established the nrtasculine connotation of 
Nn's and the feminine connotation of AfNn's via the arguments related to Lists O through R. 
My assignment and prediction for the names in List G (List G's FFN has a shape that 
could be either a Nn or an AfNn) then must be as follows; the shape in question must be a 
Nn and the gap that is to bo filled is the AfNn gap a.xj therefore when we find nrien named 
Ray, Lee, Leo, Si, etc. , w vv'.ll u^iually find that if they have an AfNr» (remember men 
don't need it that much) it may be a bit unusual. The reverse will be true for women (List N). 

Now I'd like to turn to another aspect of the FFN, Nn, and AfNn paradigm namely, 
the order and circumstances in which they are acquired in ordor to identify another 
element that influences the uses of Nn and AfNn in particular I will try to show that 
)ust as the Nn is distinguished by the presence of the element ^'masculine, " so is the 
AfNn distinguished by the element of "childishness." 

Although it is the FFN that goes on the birth certificate, it is some form of AfNn 
that is used from birth in most cases. A baby is called Baby, Honey, Sweetie, Sonny, 
Sissy, Dolly, etc. until the more normal AfNn, based on the FFN, comes into general 
usage and recognition. Starting school is often the time when this occurs because the 
child is registered by FF^• -from which the AfNn is derived. 

During the cour se of \j\e school vears, girls may change names f'X>m time to time 
in play or in search of self autonomy but this process for boys is much more varied 
and serious an event and t}^e dropping of an AfNn for the Nn ma^^often anrK3unt to a rite 
of p€issage in terms of the ritual and importance attached to it. In any casf major 
cultural group or sub-cultural group, the school-year-age process of changi nanr^s 
is more important to the boys than to the girls because girls normally retain the AfNn 
whereas the boys normally cannot become adults without using the Nn. 

When an American boy is in his school years he may take, or be given by his peer 
group, a variety of Nn's and/or AfNn's (some of which he may even like) 'tiat are based 
on personal or physical characteristics real or imagined. These nanr^es are much nrore 
difficult to understand because they usually have no FFN. 

LIST T 



FFN nr 






FFN or 






characteristic 


Nn 


AfNn 


characteristic 


Nr 


AfNn 


dumb 


Boob 


Booby 


tough 


Knucks 


Knucks ie 


0 


Buck 


Bucky 


crazy 


Loon 


Looney 


crary 


Bugs 


Bugsie 


<7 


Mack 


Mi^ ;kie 


0 


Bunk 


Bunkic 


crazy 


Nuts 


Nutsie 


0 


But ;K 


Butchie 


crazy 


Nut 


Nutty 


0 


Buzz 


Buz^y 


red haired 


Red 


Rcddy 


0 


Case 


Casey 


red haired 


Reds 


Redsie 


daft 


Duff 


Daffy 


touch 


Rock 


Rocky 


crazy 


Dizz 


Dizzy 


srr»elly/ 


Stinker 


Stinky 




F-lake 


Flakey 


offensive 






bumble r 


Gcuf 


Goofy 


0 


Skip 


Skippy 


greenhorn 


Green 


Greenie 








hors^j rider/ 


Jock 


Jockey 









athlete 
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There arc muny more colorful namcii ot this typo but they don't exhibit the same regularity 
of thc.io htbted in 1 arjiouqh some are cloarly of a Nn-AfNn type relationship e.g. , Flash, 
S^)t?o..ly, Li |ht.nin.), Turt)^, -huriy, Strt.»tch, Chief, Cannonball, Duke, Poaches, King, 
Morse, Bumpur-Bumpj L^ifKj-liincjlc , Satch-Satchmo, Carrottop, vvhitey, Blacky, Blue, 
Bird, etc. 

ArothL-r irr^^iular cla::.b ot rather colorful names, which ! will designate "linked names" 
IS a rather small group that is babod on a semantic linking of a Nn with the last name. 
Examples would include f^usty Rhodes (a pun on dusty roads). Mule Skinner (a mule 
skinner wa^. a mule driver), bkin Flint (a skin flint is a miser, a person who holds on 
to his money), etc. 

The normal American adult male considers these names, as well as the more 
prosaic, regular AfNn's, to be childish. In his normal progress from boyhood 'a 
manhood he sheds them — usually in his teens and early twenties. It may be concurrent 
with hi . (juparture from home to go to college or to join the military service or upon his 
securmrj a permanent |ob. In any event the AfNn is gone and the Nn replaces it in normal 
usac^e by the time of his marriage. If no real physical separation from his home takes 
pkicv, It often require:^ a strvujglo on his part to get his mother to call him by his Nn 
m front of Ih:> friends and he probably can never get his grandmother to do so. His 
father ancJ 'jrandfathor will be much more helpful in the changing process and may even 
force n^c chanrje on the boy before he feels too much peer group pressure to do so. 
Brothers and oistt^rs will continre to use the AfNn but they will do it consciously knowing 
tnat ir. emharra:z.t:,es **big brother** to call him by his "baby name." 

Once the boy considers himself an adult, independent of parents and siblings, he will 
allow only very cloTio, intimate friends to use his AfNn and even then usually only in 
..ituations where friendly joking and loasing is appropriate. In most relationships he will 
not rev'eal what his AfNn is. If his FFN is of a Lype from which the AfNn can be 
predicted and others try to use it, he will gently but firmly correct the usage to what he 
considers thu proper choice relative to the social distance involved. Continued use of 
the AfNn by another after such correction is considered insulting behavior. The degree 
of the insult and therefore the severity of his response will depend on his temper, his 
mood of the moment, his judgment of the relative social position and intent of the 
insulter, and a host of other considerations including any paralanguage factor the 
insulter mujht use such as a lisp. The insult is a powerful one if used deliberately 
Ix^causo one has simultaneously questioned his masculinity and maturity. I would 
..tronqly recomm^Tid that foreign speakers of English avoid addressing adult males by 
rho AfNn unless z>pecifically requested to do so by the person himself — and try to find 
out whicn linguistic mechanism or cultural value is being expressed by such a reques*:. 

FK ri- are certain areas of American cultural life where thus change does not take 
place. For example, athletes may delay the change or, especially if they become pro- 
fes.sionaL , not m-ike thie change at all. Some examples from baseball would be Neily Fox, 
Willie Mays, and Tommy Davis. In football Jimmy Brown, Rosey Grier, and Woody Hayes. 
In basketball c:asey Jones, Richie Cuerin, and Johnny Wooden. In fact Hays ^^-j Wooden 
are well-known coaches a. • so will probably r^-ver sU^p using the AfNn publicly. Even the 
legendary, rock-hard taskmaster Vince Lombardi was called Vinnie more often than the 
normal adult male will accept. 

Another example ct' an occupationctl group which deviates from the normal usage would 
be those who are in shew business of one kind or another. Frankie Sinatra, 
"Lnclc Milty" Berle, r^ammy Davis, Shelley Berman, Shecky Green, Char'oy rBlrd) Parker, 
Di22y 'Jillespie, etc. , kept on usinq AfNn's they acquired in their tep'-.o partly because 
the nature of their adult occupation allow i or demands it and partly because the 
qt-n^'rai population does not con::,idor the occupation to be a normal adult one. 

A fu'ial '.xampie would be the namcv-. Lhcit cjangsters, gamblers, and other notorious 
tyf-H;^ u.^e or, more likely, arc called, specially »n newspaper stories, movi^^s, and 
pajx-rtxick book > . friuy.^ie Seujel, Arnio Rothstein, Machine Gun Kelly, and Moe the Gimp 
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(he walked with a limp) are some examples from the national scene. In Hawaii at this 
time, recent criminal trials have been filled with men named Nappy, Biggie, etc. , usually 
reportfj m single quotes alony with their Full names in newspaper ar^counts of the 
proceedings . 

That thobe occupations are exceptional in relation to name usa^e is revealed when an 
individual moves out of them into a nriore conventional career. Football .^tar, Jimmy Brown, 
beconr^s movie actor and businessman Jim Brown. Ronnie Reagan, movie idol for 
millions of American women, becomes Ronald Reagan governor of California. 
Frankie Sinatra, singing sensation who makes all ti^e girls swoon, becomes Frank when 
he associates with (now ex) Vice-President Agnew. In all these cases, and in many more 
not cited here, the AfNn, which had served as a badge proclaiming their unusual status, 
IS dropped and the Nn, or even the FFN, is adopted for general usage. 

Male political figures are especially careful to avoia ^eing pinned publicly with AfNn's. 
rhey feel the connotatiort of childishness will hurt them withi the votfers. Women are 
raced with a dilemma in politics. If they use the normal AfNn will the voters react 
unfavorably to the childish connotation? On the ocher hand, if they use a Nn they are 
apt to be accused of acting too mannish. The following list (Lisc U) should illustrate 
my point about male politicians; notice that in some cases initials are thought to be a 
good compromise between high status (formality) and the need to be well known (informality). 

LIST U 



f^f^N Nn AfNn 

Frankl in FDR * Frankie 

Dwight Ike •ikey/Dwighty 

-"0*^" Jack/JFK * Jackie/Johnny 

Lyndon LBJ ♦Lynnie 

Richard Dick *Dicky 

Spiro Ted * Teddy 

I left out President Truman's name because it Is an interesting case. Normally, 
Harry would be an AfNn but it was, in fact, his FFN and therefore most Americans 
acci ted it as a proper Nn i.e. as being neither too formal nor too childish. 
Nev.,rtheless he was often pictured a? the "underdog" and not taken too seriously 
by his opponents prior to his famous upset victory. 

President Nixon's enemies have tried to tag him with the name "Tricky Dicky" from 
time to time but it has never beconr.e popular. Ex-vice-president Agnew's friends 
called him Ted (his middle nrme is Th,eodore) but not the general public. His first 
name was the source of many jokes, most of them L.iklnd. 

This brlngo to a close that portion of the paper where I try to set out the inventory 
of names used in American English and the way they are used* This last section has 
tried to examine some of the elements that are relevant to those uses, particularly how 
masculinity and maturity mark U^e Nn as separate from the AfNn. 

In those cases where a FFN does not provide a Nn for a man or an AfNn for a woman, 
what aevices or sources are available tr fill the gaps? 

One of the easiest stratagems is to u'ie the middle name. A young man named 
wade Bruce Lindsey has the FFN Wade from which neither Nn nor AfNn can l>e derived. 
• Us friends use either Wade or Bruce as his Nn but his mother uses Brucie for the 
AfNn. Spiro Theodore Agnew uses Ted as his Nn, but not publicly — why? 

Initials may be used as a Nn in at least three possible cr mbinations. LPj,for 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, used the initials of all of his names. Others use Initials of 
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\'\r.jt and middle names as in TJ Smiti-i or BJ Sams. The third possibility is most often 
round m tt^mak- names whore the FFN can consist of two names as in MaryJane 
( • ivvn WiUuifM — MJ would be i.j:,ed for the Nn or the AfNn (remembering the discussion 
n.-iatintj to List G), mobt likely the latter for females. 

la.-,t namu» m whole or in part, may also be used as a source for a needed Nn 

or AtNn. 



LIST V 



Last Name 



Brishn 



Kowal .ki 
Sikorir^ki 



Nn 



Briz 



Ski 

(if male) 



AfNn 



*Bri22ie 



Ski 

(if female) 



Last Name 

MacDougal 
McGinnis 

Van Dusen 
Van Hooten 



Nn 



Mac 



Van 



AfNn 



Mackie 



*Vannie 



The last nanr»e may also furnish a Nn or AfNn if it is comnnon enough (Smitty, Jonesy) or 
if r; happens; to be the sanr>e as a FFN (Keith James—Jim, Ichabod Thomas— Tom, 
Warr^en Spahn — Spahnnie (a professional baseball pitcher)). 



Changing attitudes have lessened the likelihood of using the following method but it is 
still used. One's family nationality, eiLher personally known or revealed by the family 
name can serve as the base for the Nn and/or the AfNn, 



LIST W 



Nationality 


Nn 


AfNn 


Chinese 


Chink 


Chinee 


Dutch 


Dutch • 


Dutch ie 


French 


French 


Frenchie 


Irish 


Irish 


*Irishie 


Japan/Nippon 


Jap/Nip 


*Japple/Nippie 


Polish 


Polack 


•Polackie 


Portuguese 


Portuguese 


Portagee 


Russian 


Russ 


Ruskie 


Scottish 


Scot 


Scottie 


Spanish 


Spanish 


*S5painie 


Swedish 


Swede 


*Swedie 



It IS rather ironic that soa*e of these names, which fit so nicely into the overall system— 
in fact in the best slot, should have such "cad" meanings ^oday. The different between 
Swede and Scottie compared to Jap and Chinee is a peculiar gli npse Into American 
history over the last half century. 

I have tried to describe and analyze the inventory and usage of American nanr»es. 
Despite the many complexities involved it does seem to be a quite regular, systematic 
matter. Because this is true, some possible subjects fo^ further study and possible 
pedagogical use con^e logically to mind. 

First, as It is a systen^., it can be taught to and learned by non-native speakers of 
English, It could t>e a true ceise of language and culture learning. 

Second, it would seem that studies of the use of names in other cultures for 
comparative purrxDses might be in order. What little knowledge I possess of Japanese 
namtis U»arJ-^ me to believe Lhal many of the same elenrients described in this paper exist 
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in Japanese nanne usage » e.g. there are clear differences between a targe number of 
nnale and fennale names. Some of the differences are phonologically realized and others 
arc similar to those in List Q on page 78/ I . addition to the similarities it might be 
interesting to see what cultural val jes might t>e reflected by the differences in name 
usages. I wonder if the equivalent of Yank-Yankee in Japanese is "bad?" 

Students of literature and drama may find some interesting insights into the 
conscious and unconscious motivations for the names authors give their characters. 
For example, in Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman, why is the adult, male, father 
of two sons, typical American named Willy Loman? 

A study of titles to indicate status and generational location is in order « I suspect 
that It may be an extension of the present paper. ^® 

Finally, and in keeping with the non-technical nature of this paper, I'd like to suggest 
that psychologists might find a knowledge of the American way with names helpful in their 
work. 

By the way, don't ask me what the H stands for in my name; just call me Van. 



FOOTNOTES 



Biological Foundations of Language , E.H. Lenneberg, 1967, Jci in Wiley & Sons 
(pp 343/4). A very readable book that is as useful for the language teacher as it is for 
the linguist. 

o 

Considerations of length and focus of the paper apply here. Titles as forms of 
address are important and they will be referred to occasionally, but are a proper 
subject of study in themselves, in addition to the usual sections about their use in 
Business English handbooks written by McCrimnrion and others. 

3 

See Starosta reference in footnote #9. 

^Middle names are often family names of the nnother's father or of the grandfathers 
from either side. 

^In relation to this fact it is interesting to note how little is consciously known by 
native speakers at>out their widely known (i*e . subconsciously) use of names. See 
reference in footnote #17, and Heller, L. , and Maoris, J, A typology of shortening 
devices. American Speech, 1968, 43 , 201-208, for an examination of the various types 
of shortening devices. There are six types: (1) acronyms, which usa the initial 
letters of a word; (2) mesonyms, which use the medial part (e.g. , "Liza" for "Eli2at>eth"); 

(3) ouronyms, the tails of the subject words (e.g., "Beth" for "E^izabeth"); 

(4) acromesonyms, the initial plus the medial letters, such as "T.V."; (5) acrouronyms, 
wJ'iich us 'Jie initial and tail letters in a blond which may be typified by "brunch"; and 
(6) nr^souronyms, medial plus tail combinations which produce words like "Lizabeth". 
Two patterns of medium shortened words are also classified: (1) shortening by phonology, 
such as "ad" "Liza" and "'^seth"; and (2) orthographological shortenings. In addition, 
shortenings are divided into two classifications according to the hierarchy affected: 

(1) monolectic (one word), such as "ad" and (2) polylectic (more than one word, a 
phrase), exemplified by "brunch". Finally, three ways of indicating abbreviation are 
classified: (1) no mark as is the case for "he is" (for /hiz/); (2) abbreviation point.s 
(for orthographical shortenings only), in CO. D.; and (3) apostrop*ieL. (usually the 
orUiographical marks reflecting the earlier phonological shortenings), for example 
"o'clocK'\ 
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^'Another difficulty is that the section on namcb in Jictiondrier. is anotlicr oxampU- of 
niHur> speaker ignorance, on a conscious level, of name u^jago . Webster':. \ •nabriJcii.^d 
Du Monary (..oconJ Jiin>n, 1070: pfj --120 + lt>0) contain . two r.octions of name., cin.l unv 
,>ection on tcrnns of addro-v , but not one word on name ur>acjo , 

^\ am not being jingouitic, just careful not to mislead anyone into thinking thai whar 
I will do.:>cribe will fit the Lnglish of Great Britain, Australia, etc. 

mean:^ a name that doesn't exist in the sense I have never heard it used. 

9. . 

hor tho-^,e who are interested, one can begin with Chomsky, N. Aspects of the 
Theory uf Syntax. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1965, pp. U34ff. For fuller and 
more interesting detail sue btarosta, S. ''Some Lexical Redundancy Rules lor Cnglish 
Noun.s.'* C^losr.a , 1971, 

^^^I have hear.j the back formation *Bobert used jokingly. 

^ ^St'C discussion on p. HI tf. 
1 ' ^ 

■ Women whose namer. are of »K. List H type, i.e. , with all three forms, and w^io 
gonr^rally addres^e.j by their AfNn will often be called by their Nn by intimate--.— a 
reversal of the normal situation. In a backhand way, this support- my claim that the 
:hrec basic degrees of social distance do exist and three names arc needed to identify/laoel 
them. Thi, rever:,al may also occur with male names, e.g. Ton seems to me to be a 
more intimate name than Tony. Certainly men named Anthony are usually called Tony. 

^^^Which would explain why we often find patterns like the following: 
Victor Vic <3 Victoria Q Vicky 

^"^Sissy has .:uch a strong connotation of cry-baby or weaK person that it is rare for one 
to hear it used nowadays, even for girls, hor adult male.^ it i . often used as a euphemism 
for homo:,exunl. If it is used directly, to the male bei'-.g addressed, it is an insult. 

1 5-r* 

Tnis is a Hawaiian usage not generally known on the mainland United States. 

^^'I am trying to make a distinction here between elements that are in a class (e.g. there 
are both ma::,cuhne and feminine FFN's) and elements that by their presence or absence 
distinguish one clas.j from another (e.g. Nn is distinguished from AfNn by the presence of 
the element, or .jxtra-' inguistic factor, masculine;. 

1 7 

See "Name::,, CJraffit^i, and Culture** in the April 19f>9 issue of i rban Review by 
\ ♦orbert Kohl . 

18 

For example, lately I have noticed a rise in popularity of using, instead of the first 
name, middle initial, family/last name, a shift to first initial, full middle name and 
family/last nami*. Some people have always done this, for example E. Power Biggs, 
W. Nelson f-ran-is, F. Scott Fitzgerald and W. Averill Harriman, but they were and 
are unusual men (I do wonder what their first names are). I*m not talking her • afjout men 
trying to break the normal pattern as a way of calling attention to ti'iomselveiM but a 
change in ordinary i^isage . 
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DISPLAY RULES AND FACIAL AFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR: 
A THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH 



JERRY D. BOUCHER^ 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
CULTURE LEARNING INSTITUTE 
EAST-WEST CENTER 



In the course of interaction with our fellow man we all use the nonverbal channel for 
connnnunication of various phenonnena, both intentionally and unintentional ly« Just as the 
semantic quality of the spoken language conveys information atxxjt the emotionality of the 
communication, the spoken language is accompanied by facial and bodily fc>ehavior which 
communicates the general affecti>^ state of the sender, his affective relationship to what 
he is saying, and illustrative underscoring of the semantic quality of the communication 
itself. For example, a person m'^t^*: display anger while in the process of castigating 
another person, or he might show an angry face when he tells his wife about an argunr>eht 
with aunother person, or he might show— momentarily— an angry face when he uses the 
word "angry" in a conversation. Of course in a given interaction these three different 
affective messages nnay be used in any combination and sequence, and it is one task of 
the receiver to decode just what the display is representing. 

The last fifty or so years have seen the accumulation of a large body of literature 
concerned with the facial and bodily t>ehavior of emotion. Most of this work has tDeen 
focused upon the in ^'vidual as a unit, and aimed at specification of the facial musculatural 
configurations and physiological correlates of particular emotions; e.g. , identifying the 
facial expression of anger. While many of the investigators have taken note of the 
communicative aspects of facial enriotional behavior In the interactive context, comparatively 
little research has be'^n carried out using an interactive group as the unit. 

Another group of researchers has been involved with descriptions of social behavior 
and specification of rules of public conduct. This approach has used the group as the 
primary unit and has dealt with the individual only in so far as he is a memt)er of the 
groupi e»g» # identifying how people behave at funerals. These researchers have 
acknowledged that ^cial behavior is one of several communicative media, but compara- 
tively little use has been made of the existing literature on facial displays of emotion 
to bolster their theories of social interaction. 

It seems logical that there is the need for an amalgamation of these two areas in 
order to understand better the nature of affective communication as it transpires in social 
interaction. Indeed, at the 1969 Long Island Conference on Nonverbal Behavior which 
included both students of individual facial expression and students of social interaction, 
Ervtng Goffman called for the unification of the -wo views. His position was that the 
study of the face without consideration of the situational proprieties was inappropriate 
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bocau-.o soldom does the- face display an oxpresbion wiUiout ti^c influence of the social 
onvironnnotit boinrj manifested. And of course, the converno argument could be made that 

.Ui ly of ..(x ial inUT.i..U(v; wiUio.-i con..idoraiiur i of the individual's expressive 
behavior is equally inappropriate m ^,o far as expressive behavior is, in part, what the 
ruU-s of public (.onduci roijulatf. 

Ph.- punx)-... of this paper is to discuss and elaborate the conci-pt of display rules , 
propost^.j by LIKman and t-ricsen (19o9a), as a framework within which to study facial 
afTi-ctive behavior as it occurs in social interaction. Briefly, the concept of display 
rule-, propc-ic. mat. althour,h the -.specific facial expressions of emotion are universal, 
iher... are of culturally-determined rules governing the display of these expressions. 

.iv.>n the continrH.n. ieo of the social context in which the emotion is experienced, display 
rule., determine whether the emotion that i^ experienced is to be displayed, intensified, 
d..'inten.-,itied, marked by a display of another emotion, or neutralized. 



^tu.li.-,. ot I acuil Displays of Emotion 



In iir 



•r to discLf;.-. facial affective behavior as it relates to the interpersonal inter- 
a. 'ion iMra.luin,, a tew .-.tudies will be reviewed which focus primarily upon the ulenti- 
If.-.ation ot U^v tat.ia! and ixadily manifestations of emotion: establishment of wK-ther or not 
•-.no-ion 1.. di.pluyod oy ihc face and body, whether or not these emotions' can be 
idenutL. d reliably l,y non-tramcd persons, descriptions of the morphology ot the emotion 
Ik (.lay.., and th.. nature of the emotion-evoking stimuli. Both cross-cultural and develop- 
nu nial ..LuLlie.-, which have been applied to test nypotheses relevant to the species generality 
-ind nvauiration effecU. will Ihj considered.'^ 

L kman I r.e..on c lu- .9b), Plutehik (1962), Tomkins & McCarter (19b4), Woodworth (1938), 
Nurnmenmaa { 19t,4), and HocK:her & Ekman (19u5) are representative of studies which 
demonstrate tiiat there is a svl ot facial confi.,urations that judges will label with such terms 
.A happy, :.a<!, tear, anijer, !,urprise, and disgust/contempt. f3oucher (I9u9; showed that 
•iierc- ir. al-.o Chirac c.rK.Uc display for pain. Although pain is not generally considered 
lu -.n omo.ion, pain behavior appears to be subject to display rules. 

Much of the (ja:.t literature has dealt with tacial affective behavior as if there were 
only ba.-,ic or pure, or, a, fomkins calls them, "primary" affects. However, there is 

tood evMlvnee that the^.e ..tfcct.. may appear in various combinations to form affect blends 
i.Plulchik, 1'J.C',-; r.kman A t r.esen, 19ti9ai Boucher & lkman, 19^,5; Tomkins & McCarter, 

I9,.4; and Nurnmenmaa, 19o4). These blends may occur in a number of different ways; 
-.. parate feature:, of tiie face showing different affects, rapid succession of two or more 
att. ets, the whole face showin.) a blend which has its own charac ^-ristic label, and the 

...mc featLire conveyin.) two or more different messages. 

t-rijda < Phillp:,^oon (J9>yj), Osgood (19H0j, and Schlosberg (1941; have pursued 
Wund'.'s (IB9,,) notion that there is d set of factorial dimensions which are adequate to 
le-,cribe an '.motion-upace , and that these dimensions serve in one fashion or another 
to relate variou.; attccti,. Boucher & F.kman (19b5) reported a replication of Schlosberg's 
work whir.h raised a number of questions concerning that model and the dimensional approach. 
1 -owever, for One purposes of the present paper the elemental affect view is more readily 
applicable. 

lJ<irwin (\H7J, theorized that the emotional behavior in man was evolved from lower 
animal . and prorx.,:.cd .. ■ ''lere arc, therefore , underlying simi larities of facial affective 
de.play . aero..., t'- • ..Itures of the world. Recent studies by Ekman , Sorenson & 

• ' ■ -"-"ien (1971), Izard ri9b9) and Boucher (197.3) confirm that many 

■ iff- ct i-.n.i./ior. a. - .ture .peciftc for either encoding or decoding, i i ,intj ol;servi'rr. 
in fj. w ' ,,irva, -.,>,■'■ . n..ri<.a, Japan, Borneo, and the United States, Lkman et al. found 
thai '.h.- <,t, .. rvvr ^ouM reaLlily i.lentity the on-,otions shown on the photographs presented 
to tfvf. '.■ .rd' an ! l.ouch..r' n.^ulu. extend the-e fmdin.)., acrojs n wide group of 
< '.."•■r.. . '.n.! r'-/:T ,in-j proce ,r,, when Ekman et al . had people from the 
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above TncntionefJ cultures pose the emotion^., the resulting photographs were quite like 
thot,e of the United States subjects. Thus there is good evidence to support the theory 
t.hat there arc, m t .kman'-^i it-rms, pan-cultural olonnento m facial displays of ennotion. 

That tl^iere are bimilarities of facial affective behavior in divergent cultures, 
mcludin j sonne cultures whicp have had minimal contact with European civilization, 
makes u learning-theory-only approach to emotion display hard to justify. And yet 
recent literature still contains statements such as: "The fact (that Japanese faces are 
confusing to Westerners) reminds us that facial expressions are not universal but 
learned behavior as part of a culture" (Ishii, 1973). LaBarre (1947) has been extensively 
cited as having established that there are too many differences in nonverbal behavior 
between various cultures for there to be any universal elenrients. He reports many 
examples of rxjnverbal behavior that have no counterpart in other cultures, or where the 
opposite meaning is used in one culture as opposed to another for the same gesture. But 
LaBarre, even though he titled his paper "The cultural basis of emotions and gestures" 
never differentiates between emotion display and gesture. Since much of the gestural 
behavior is related to language there is reason to expect that there would be cross- 
culturai differences in gestures. In fact, as Asch (1952) points out, LaBarre actually 
fH»fx>rts evidence for the universality of affective behavior in an example he cited to 
disprove -.uch a theory: LaBarre asks an old American Indian lady where an object is, 
and she points to it with her (tps. LaBarre stresses the point that he could not decode 
this common Indian gesture, but fails to note the significance of his t>eing able to oecode 
the contempt on her face as she gets the object for him. 

In addition to those studies showing a certain degree ofuniversallty in affect display, 
there is a body of literature showing the display of at least some of the emotions at a very 
early age, and another related group of studies shows the facial behavior of blind children 
to t>e very similar to that of seeing children. Bridges (1932), Goodenough (1931), an6 
Thompson (1941) all demonstrated that affective t>ehavior is fairly well developed before 
one year of age, and Goodenough (1932), Freedman (1964), Thompson (1941) and Fulchur 
(1942) showed that adult-type affect displays are present in blind children. Social 
learning is obviously a factor in the ultimate development of an individual's affective 
repertoire, but the evidence seems to indicate that this learning is laid over a set of 
universal patterns of response to emotion-arousing stimuli. 



Emotion and Social interactio n 

Compared to the large amount of research reported on the nature of facial expression 
of emotion, relatively little work has been done on the role of these expressions in social 
interaction. Boucher and Friesen have both done studies on display rules, and these 
studies will be considered below under Suggestions for Research > One area which has 
received a certain degree of attention is the role of nonverbal communication in the 
psychiatric interview. For example, Scheflen (1963) Mahl (1966) and Kiritz (1972) 
have written on gesture and bodily behavior in osychotherapy, and Ekman and Friesen 
(1968) and Haggard and Isaacs (1966) have reported on studies of facial expression in 
psychotherapy. A .,econd related area is the study of body space and seating behavior. 
To a large extent this interpersonal space literature is concerned with social rules very 
much like the display rule concept, except that the focus is upon more gross bodily 
behaviors, rather than the specific focus on facial affective behavior that is the concern 
of the display ru*e concept. This literature is reviewed in Brislin's paper elsewhere 
m tj-iis volume, and so will not be discussed here* A third area of study, quite related to 
the study of display rules, is the control of facial behavior in attempted deception. 
Representative studies m this area are those of Ekman and Friesen (1969b, 1974)* While 
these studies are not concerned with identifying the socialnorms for the control of 
facial affective behavior, they do identify r>ome of the control mechanisms used by people 
attempting to modify their facial behavior, and these control mechanisms are essential 
to the di5.play rule concept. And finally, Goffman has commented (1959, 1961a, 1961b, 
19r)3c*, 1963b, 1967) on nonve'^bal behavior as a con^tponent of social interaction. For 
example, using the analogy of interpersonal behavior aL^ theater, he writes: 
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Perhaps the focus of dramaturgical discipline is to be found in the 
nr»anagement of one's face and voice. Here is the crucial test of one's 
ability as a performer. Actual affective response must be concealed 
and an appropriate affective response nnu^t be displayed. (1959, p. 2 17) 

Goffnr^an has identified the problenn which is of concern to the present paper, but he 
fails to give us any details of facial affect managennent. The theory to be outlined below 
is an attennpt to structure the variables surrounding facial behavior in interaction. 



T>>e Display Rule Theory 

Eknoan and Friesen's (1969a) concept of display rules affords a way to structure the 
social forces which modulate the facial display of emotion. Display rules are defined 
as socially learned instructions that specify, for the persons in an interaction, which 
management technique is applied to which facial behavior and In which context. 

The learning of display rules probably begins early in life as part of the socialization 
process, but this leaning continues throughout the life of the individual. Goffman (1963a) 
has made much of the r ition of etiquette as reflecting the socialization of an Individual 
in society, and has therefore included numerous selections from Emily Post and the other 
etiquette books to illustrate the rules of public behavior. Goffman makes the point that 
by and large the writers of these books are not drafting these rules, but rather are 
cataloging the rules which society has already determined. Further, the evolution of the 
rules of public conduct can be traced by comparison of the etiquette manuals which have 
been published over time. The student of display rules could well profit by perusal of 
this literature, or at least Goffhrian's treatment of it. For example, Goffman (1963a) quotes 
MilUcent Fenwick, Vogue's Book of Etiquette : 

The first point is that a church is not a social meeting place. Heads 
turned to look for friends in the congregation, merry nods and smiles, 
gay greetings, and a distracted restlessness are all out of place in church. 
If one happens to catch a firlend's eye, certainly there is no reason to withhold 
a glance of recognition and a short subdued smilej but respect for the place 
and concentration on the ceremony should be the basis of all one's behavior. 

While the empiricist might wish for harder data than are provided by Miss Fenwick (and 
perhaps Goffnnan) for the specific tabulation of display rules, at least this kind of informa- 
tion could offer a start on the study of the problem. 

To be sure, etiquette represents only a portion of the range of display rule learning, 
and perhaps only the most formal element. Equally important is the learning that begins 
early in life. The young child probably learns very early to modify the display of affect 
in the presence of his parents and, later on, his; teachers. For example, it would 
appear, from casual observation, that most children learn that a temper tantrum seldom 
elicits a positive response from their fathers. 

There are three major categories for each display rule: contextual characteristics, 
the affect that is being experienced, and the nr>anagennent technioue. Within th< contextual 
characteristics are the two sub-headings of transient and static variables, and within each 
of these two classes are the subdivisions of "settling" and "personal." Within each 
category there are possible dlfferelng degreees of distinction, such that the rule may t>e 
written to cover many different conditions and cases, or rr\ay only exist for one particular 
event. This fineness of discrimination might be conceived of as being a vertical dimension 
to the categories. There is also a horizontal dimension; within the categories several Items 
might be operative at any time. For example, under the personal-static-contextual 
characteristics both age and sex are always present, but either age or sex, or both, may 
be written into the rule, depending upon the generality of that rule. Table 1 Is a listing 
of the categories of che display rule concept, with a few variables given for each 
category as examples. 
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Table 1 

Display Rule Categories With 
Examples of Var iables 



Contextual Characteristics 



Affect 



Management 
Technique 



0) 

2 

IS 

r 
•& 

0) 

! 

X 

U 



Static 



Transient 



happiness nr>ask 



Setting 


Personal 


Setting 


Personal 


sadness 


neutralize 


funeral 


age 


talking** to 


role 


anger 


intensify 


wedding 


sex 


listening 


attitude 


surprise 


deintensify 


school 


status 


in-play 


etc. 


disgust 




church 


rank 


on-^stage 




contempt 




• etc • 


etc. 


etc. 




fear 





blends 



at an V T "'^f H*"^*^ * 9^^^^ that says that children should not laugh 

L .H ^ • ^ ^^^^'^ misspells a word on the blackboard, a student 

^ul T''^''''^^ "^^'^ "^*0^t othen^ise be expected to 

occur. Table 2 illustrates this example. w 

Table 2 

Display Rule: In school a student should neutralize the fteial 
behavior associated with his mirth at seeing the teacher make 
a mistake . 



Contextual Characteristics 



Affect 



Managenr>ent 
Technique 



Static 



1 Transient 



happiness neutralize 



IS 
t 



Setting Personal 



tting 



i'^ersonal 



school 



student 



listening to observer of 
the teacher teacher's 
error 
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Management tochniques . Four management techniques were sp<»cified which can be 
used by the interactants to modify their facial t>ehavior to conform to the contextual 
character IS ticii. It i-. , at tirrnii. , neco-,-iary to inten:^ify the affect expression, as for 
example when the teacher tells a joko, the student is instructed by one set of display 
rules to laugh aloud even though he thinks it is only mildly funny. Another set of display 
rules instructs a student to dc intensify his anger display when the teacher is chastising 
him, so that the raje >Te feeling is ^hcwn as irritation. The example above illustrates 
a case where the student had best neutralize his mirth display, and if the teacher's home- 
made cookies contain ingredients which the student dislikes the student's disgust display 
would most prudently be masked tyy a show of happiness. 

Static contextual characteristics . Of the two major classes of contextual characteris- 
tics — static and transient — the static characteristics have been more often utilized as 
independent variables in past research on facial affective behavior • A previous section 
of thi.. paper identified a number of studies involving culture, and age, for exannple. But 
again, the^e studies we^o primarily aimed at what might be termed the etiology of affect 
behavior: tl^e identification of cross-cultural similarities, and developmental processes. 
What has generally been lacking is a concern for how the facial behavior might be 
modified from one situation to another, between persons of different ages or sex or 
culture. In sum, the aifference between the past research involving static contextual 
characteristics and the display rule concept is that the present proposal calls for the 
static characteristics to be considered as one element in a dynamic situation. Thus while 
Americans and Japanese may share a common set of facial behaviors for the experience 
of sadness, and individuals from both cultures might well be stimulated to similar degrees 
of sadness upon the death of a friend, it is quite possible that there will be a substantial 
difference between their facial behavior at a funeral in their respective cul^^res. And 
further, during the course of the funeral their facial behavior will vary ever ;nore, 
contingent upon the transient context. 

Transient contextual characteristics . A major concern of the display rule concept is 
that affect displays on the face are in a state of flux. While it is possible to specify 
certain facial configurations which can readily be identified with certain affective labels, 
the production of these faces by an i.Kiividual is determined to a large extent by the 
surroundings in which he finds himself. But further, these surroundings are constantly 
changing, and so the production of facial affect displays is also changing to meet the 
situation. The transient contextual characteristics are those elements of the interaction 
setting which are in this fluid state. 

It IS here, with the transient elements, that Goffman's interaction vocabulary can 
serve us best. When Goffman has written about the control of affective behavior it has 
usually been within the context of an interactional sequence, and one that is identified 
by the transient nature of the interaction. For example he writes: 

The disr-plined performer is also someone with '*self control.** He can 
suppress Kis emotional response to his private problems, to his teammates 
when they make mistakes, and to the audience when they induce untoward 
affection or hostility in him. And he can stop himself from laughing about 
matters which are defined as serious and stop himself from taking seriously 
matters defined as humorous. In other words, he can suppress his spon- 
taneous feelings in order to give the appearance of sticking to the affective 
line, the expressive status quo , established by his team's performance, 
for a display of proscribed affect may not only lead to improper disclosures 
and offense to the working consensus txjt may also implicitly extend to the 
audience the status of team number, 

(Goffman, 1959, p,216) 

Again, Goffman ha^i only suggested how and when this affective control is to be used. 
What IS noy/ needed is a more rigorous investigation of these culturally-determined 
rules which govern the display of emotion. 



Two Applications of the Hieury 

example ono . an 1 1 lu^.tration of how the display rule concept can Ixi applieJ to 
tiio i>tucly ot* affeci in i>ocial interaction, a specific interactional soquonce will now be 
discussed. Two static and several transient variables will be manipulated, T>ie output 
of this example will be a set of predictions about specific facial affective behavior which 
could be formed into testable hypotheses for research. The research problems involved 
in testing such hyfXDtheses will be discussed in the final section of the paper. 

The interaction to be considered is between a foreman and a worker, both males of 
about the same age. The static variable to be manipulated is the dominance status 
between boss and worker. The transient variables are exit and entrance from the 
setting, the timing of the exit and entrance — with the worker as the person who is 
exiting and entering— and in-play and out-of-play. In-play means that boss and worker 
are in direct interaction with each other, and out-of-play refers to when they are not 
in direct interaction. In addition, cut-of-play for this example will be the on-stage 
version, where both worker and boss are in each other's presence, but not in interaction 
withi each other, as for example, if the boss is talking to another worker. !n-play is 
a{t>o on-sto.ge here. 



fable 3 us ihc matrix of these variables of the interaction with the predicted affect 
displays inserted into each cell. The columns index the static variables of boss and 
worker's status. The rows contain the transient variables of worker's entrance and exit; 
early, on-time, and late; and in-play and out-of-play. Thus, the upper left-hand cell 
indicates that if the worker arrives at work early and is in interaction with his boss, the 
boss Will display happiness and surprise. The display rule concept states that given 
these specific contingencies the boss is obliged to display happiness and surprise. If 
he does not feel happy or surprised at seeing his subordinate arrive at work early, he 
must then display tiie proper facial behavior of happy or surprised, by using one of the 
management techniques . 



Table 3 

STATIC 

(status) 









Boss 


Worker 


T 




Early 


in-play 


happy/surprise 


happy 




out-of-play 


happy 


happy 


R 


Worker's 


On-Time 


in-play 


happy 


happy 


A 


Entrance 


out-of-play 


happy 


happy 


N 




Late 


in-play 


happy/anger 


happy/sad/fear 




out-of-play 


anger 


fear/sad 


S 




Early 


in-play 


happy/anger 


fear/happy 


1 




out-of-play 


anger 


fear/sar^ 


E 


Worker 


On-Time 


in-play 


happy/sad 


happy/sad 


N 


Exit 


out-of-play 






T 




Late 


in-play 


happy/sad 


happy/sad 






out-of-play 


happy/sad 
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For the sake of brevity the affects listed in Table 3 are from a simplified list of 
affects. The actual case is prot>ably that the affect display, given a set of contingencies, 
will be drawn from what mighc be conceived as a "family" or "cluster" of similar affects 
under the general rubric of one of these affect labels. Thus the happiness displayed might 
be labeled "pleased" or "joyful" or "mildly pleasant" depending upon the intensity of the 
display. And of course, if more than one affect Is called for, the combination might have 
a specific lat>el, for example, a triumphant look might l>e a combination of happiness and 
cortemp*-, or shock might te surprlse-^fear. 

A number of hypotheses can be nnade which provide a background for the predictions 
In Table 3. First is that greeting behavior follows a very general display rule which 
should be relatively constant within a culture. In the United States the rule says that 
when two people encounter each other after an absence both should display pleasure on 
their faces. Secondly, departure behavior Is likewise controlled by dlsolay rules 
stating that the Interactants should display sadness at parting. 

A third series of hypotheses center around the maintenance of working conditions 
between the Interactants— 'team work' In Goffman*s terms. The t»ss has two conditions 
to meet. First he has to maintain his authority over the workers, and second he has to 
maintain an atmosphere conducive to efficient production. (The industrial psychologisto 
can probably supply much more specific daU regarding the maintenance of working 
systems, but fbr the purpo ^es of the present paper it should be sufficient to hypothesize 
that one way of maintaining the efficient working situation Is to ensure that the workers 
are happy.) The boss will prot)ably display anger If the worker enters late or leave 
early f.x^m work, not only because he may Indeed be angry at the worker^s behavior, but 
because he needs to signal displeasure at negat* « deviancy by the worker to maintain 
his status as the k>oss, and to negatively relnfoi ce such deviant t>ehavlor. In the same 
vein, the worker should Indicate his remorse at being late by displaying sadness, shame 
or fear, even If he feels no such renrwrse, to Indicate his proper attitude toward the 
domlnarce hierarchy within the work situation. To ensure a pleasant working situation 
these negative affect displays should be balanced by positive affect when the worker gives 
the boss cause for such displays. Theretoru, when the worker arrives or leaves on time 
the tx)ss should acknowledge this behavior with conformity to normal greeting and 
departure behavior-- both of which convey regard toward the worker—and positive devlar,cy— 
arriving early and leaving late—should be rewarded with positive affect displays. . 

The specific facial affect predictions In Table 3 can now be discussed In view of the 
above hypotheses. First, looking at the transient condition of the worker^s entrance— 
the upper half of the table — when the worker arrives on tinrie to work, and when he and 
the boss ar*» either In or out-of-play, the display rule fUictlonlng Is that of the pleasure 
to be shown at Initial encounter — greeting behavior. This pleasure will probably be 
highest or most Intense between worker and boss while in-play, and least intense \Miile 
oyt-of-play. When the worker arrives early co work, and when he and the boss are 
In-play, the boss should give an extra anr^unt of pleasure display, and perhaps some 
surprise to Indicate his approval of the worker^s actions. In addition to the normal 
greeting behavior. The worker should reciprocate with the pleasant greeting behavior. 
While out-of-play both of these behaviors are still present, but to a lesser extent. Even 
so, the boss should give a "reward" of a smile of approval. The negative deviancy of 
latc-to-work Indicates* perhaps, insufficient concern for the job on the part of the worker, 
and calls for negative reinforcement from the boss. Late-to-work and out-of-play calls 
for just the anger display by the boss, and fear/sadness (or remorse) by the worker. 
But in-play and late-to-work compound*- the situation by introducing the necessity to 
display the pleasant greeting behavior, in addition to the negative affect display. The 
result might be a simultaneously occurring bleno of the two affecte, but more likely 
would be a sequential blend with the greeting kjehavlor preceding the anger or sadness. 

By and large, the worker's exit conditions are a mirror image of the entrance 
conditions, although a few peculiarities should be noted. First Is the conflicting rules 
of generalized departure behavior. Both partlclpante In such a situation arc expected to 
display both sadness at leaving and happiness with the other's presence. The boss 
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should show the :>adnos-., at bidding the worker gocJ-f-ye but indicate his pleasure in having 
the employee around. Tne worker should display the sadness at leaving the presence of 
the boss, a display which cornmunicate>n that he is not anxious to be through with work and 
away from the job . nvironmfnt, and hii. pleasure at interacting with the boss and having 
such a good job. Thoi^o considerations all result in the predicted happy/sad displays during 
the on-timc, in-play uxiu.. Out-of-play and on-timo is probably not reliably predictable 
because of the conflicung display rules. 

A crosLi -cultural example. The previous example considered the effects of display 
rules within a setting where the transient characteristics changed, and the static contrast 
was between the status of the two interactants . A,X)ther example of the effects of display 
rules would be where the transient characteristics are the same for each of the subjects, 
and where there is a difference in some gros'. static characteristic, such as ethnicity. 
An interesting example of such a situation ,s gi /en by Zborowskt (1969) In his book on 
cultural reactions to pain. 

Zborowski has shown that behavior to the exper ience of pain is determined to a 
certain extent by the ethnicity of the persons experiencing pain, in particular, he found 
that Iribh, Old American, Jewish, and Italian fjatients, in that order, tended to vary 
from minimal to maximal c. irt reaction to pain. His explanations of this phenomenon 
include ^^^e notion that there are cultural differences in the interpretation given to pain, 
tor example, the Irish tend toward a pessimism which gives pain the message of possible 
future disability. This is coupled with an authoritarianism which sets the doctor up as 
a fate-control agent. Thus nothing is to be done about pain except trust in the doctor to cure 
the cause of thp pain, and little is to be gained from announcing the pain to the world. The 
Italian, on the other hand, sees pain as a phenomenon in itself that must be dealt with. 
Pain prevents his normal ex.iberance, and his primary goal is to alleviate the pain. Thus 
It IS to his advantage to ensure tnat the doctor, and anyone else who might help, is aware 
of t»KJ pair. 

What emerges trom Zborowiiki's explanation is that the Irish have internalized a set 
of rules which say that to display pain is generally not acceptable. The only permitted 
situation for ..uch a display would be in the presence of a doctor, and even there, one must 
control his display. The Italmn's nu!e ic to display pcin whenever there is an opportunity 
for that display to be instrumental in alleviating the pain. The exception is that the 
Italian i^, careful not to display his pain in front of his wife (which, incidentally, is directly 
opposite to the Jewish display rule according to Zborowski). 

Given Zborowbki's findings, and the conclusion of Boucher (1969) that there is a 
distinguishable facial display for pain, predictions can be made about the facial displays 
of Italian and Irish patients in pain. Holding all variables constant, such as age, sex, 
intensity of pain, degree of ethnic identification, ^ and transient characteristics of the 
-nt.eraction, the Italian patient should display his pain while in interaction with a doctor, 
a nurse and -.vith a friend, while the Irish patient should show much less pain— if any— while 
interact-ng with those three persons. There may be a certain degree of intensity of 
display which vanes across the three interaction situations for each of the two patients: 
most pain for the doctor, and least for the friend, but the difference m intensity should be 
more extreme for the Ins .itient, since his rule ordains no display at all for the friend 
or nurse, and perhaps only minimal display for the doctor. 



Suggestions for Research 

The display rule theory proposes that individuals have internalized a set of norms which 
instruct them how *.o modify their facial affective behavior during Interpersonal interaction. 
It follows that there are two basic research questions that can be ar.ked to test the display 
rule theory. Kmst, if people have internalized these rules, what do they know about the 
rules? Secondly, if these rules produce more than just idiosyncratic behavior, what are 
the commonahfie-. that can fx- measur^^l from ^ub)ect;. nnqa<r^i m dr.play rule t)L-havior? 
rht.-...„. iwo questions call for quite different research strategies, and the discussion that 
follows will be divided between them. 
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Studies of Beliefs about Facial Behavior 

There is a great deal of folklore concerning what have been called display rules, and 
one way to begin an investigation of the phenomena nnight well be to establish just what 
these infomnal beliefs are, Goffnian's use of nnaterial fronn the etiquette nnanuals to 
deternnine rules of interaction was menLiunud above, and it was proposed that one could 
use some of this nr.aterial for gleaning t>eliefs atX3ut display rules « 

The literature-search nnethodology is not linnited to etiquette manual type information. 
Also to be considered are the field notes of anthropoloqisCs and sociologists* In particular, 
the anthropological literature should be an invaluable source of nr^aterial relevant to 
ethnicity end display rules* In the previous section of thi ; paper an example was given of 
how observations from a study involving ethnicity and reactions to pain could generate 
hypotheses of specific facial behavior in a given context* In the same way field notes of 
emotional behavior in a given culture and context might be combined with the existing 
data on facial affective t)ehavior to form predictions atxHJt specific modification of facial 
displays in that context* As another example, American folklore is replete with 
statements alluding to the supposed stoicism of the Anr>erican Indian* It might prove 
quite interesting to colUite accounts of specific instances v^re this stoicism was 
manifested, starting witn the frontier accounts of interactions with Indians and continuing 
with the reports of scientists of interactions with Indians ano continuing with the reports 
of scientists such as Kroet)er, Kluckhohn, and Aberle. Are there differences t^etween 
the various trit^es and nations? Is it a phenomonon common to all affect arousai, or 
specific to certain states Buch as fear and pain? Once this type of material is collected 
it might be possible to construct a more rigorous test of the display rule by rruinipulations 
such as will discussed below* 

A second type of investigation is the questionnaire method. Since the display rule 
concept states that people have learned these rules, and that all of us are subject to them, 
records could be obtained t>y asking people just what they know about the nnanagement 
of affect in a specihc context* A questionnaire could be drawn up which lists a number of 
very specific interactional situations. The subjects could be asked to respond to the 
items either in a free response fashion specifying the facial behaWor they would expect, 
or they could be asked to choose from a list of affects they think might be displayed, or 
they could be asked to select a photograph of a face showing the expected behavior from 
a set of photographs o^ facial affect* 

Boucher has work •n progress ulltizlng this technique* Malay informants were 
asked to tell stores about situations were one person caused another person to feel an 
enrotion* !n half of the stories the infornr^ts were instructed to tell a story about 
a situation where the the person feeiing the enrotion displayed what he felt, while in the 
other half of the stories, the person feeling the emotion did not show what he f^lt. These 
records look very promising* For example: A secretary was very angry t>ecause her 
boss criticized her work, but she did not show her anger because it would be improper fbr 
an employee to show her anger toward her employer. This story suggests a display rule 
which would also be likely to appear in an American sample* One less likely to appear in 
an American sample is implied iri the story at>out a mother who is very happy that her 
son passed his school exams, but the mother does not display hier happiness because to 
do so would make her appear proud and appearing proud is unacceptable* 



Studies of Actual Facial Behavior 

Rather than studying the Information that people believe about their facial affective 
t>ehavior, the behavior Itself can be investigated* The methodologies involved in such 
studies range from observation of the behavior in a natural situation, through generation 
of the tjehavlor in a tat>oratory environment, to stmulntion of the behavior \yy subjects or 
actors* The essential focus of such studies is to gain a certain amount of control over 
the contextual variables to be able to make educated statements and predictions about the 
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nature of affect displays ouring interaction. This control can be as minimal as identifi- 
cation of the variables in a natural setting or as complete as in the laboratory environment 
where alnnost any change in behavior is attritxjtable to the manipulations of the experimenter. 
And since the display rule theory is a dynamic concept^ change in behavior is a requirement 
for evidence t^iat the display rule is in force. 

Records of facial t)ehavior and display rules can be collected either from a natural 
setting or by generation within che laboratory. These are not completely mutually 
exclusive categories » since certain laboratory environments can be considered to t>e 
natural settings, and certain natural settings can be manipulated as if they were within 
the laboratory. Nonetheless*, distinguishing between the two methodologies makes the 
task of organizing a discussion of research metnodologies a Httle less complex. 

Observational methods utilizing a natu.-al setting are defined by Weick (1968) as "the 
selection, provocation, recording, and encoding of that set of txjhaviors and settings 
concerning organisms 'in situ' which is consistent with empirical aims." As Weick points 
out, this is a very general definition that does IxiXkO to distinguioh from most experinriental 
methods, except for the term "in situ". Further, he argues that a natural environment 
^an t>e manipulated, contrary to nriost views of natural observation, since "nrxjst t3ehaviors 
of interest for observation are sufficiently stable and habituated that ti-^y appear with 
regularity even in the face of minor changes in the setting," As applied to the study of 
display rule phenonnenai natural observation includes that methPdology where the 
k)ehavior of interest — the nnodificatlon of the facial affective behavior In response to 
contextual contingencies — is observed and recorded in a situation where that t>ehavior 
would t>e expected to occur in "mundane life". The important task of the investigator 
IS to insure that the t^ehavior does take place, that he is aware of the contingencies of the 
setting and subjects, and that his intrusion into the setting is minimal. He may either 
observe the t^ehavior and write down his observations, or he may make a permdnent 
record of the situation using various filming techniques. 

Natural observution could t>e applied to test, for example, the hypothesis that dnx>ng 
middle-class Annericans the chief mourner at a funeral should show the highest degree of 
grief, and that another person interacting with the chtef mourner will manage his display 
of gripf to corf'tjbpond to that norm. The investiyator could attend a nunnber of funerals 
and observe the behavior of the chief mourner and a selected subordinate mourner, possibly 
recording their behavior on film for later nriore detailed analysis than his notes might 
permit. He has the perhaps difficult task of determining the ranking of the nnoumers, and 
the other relative static and transient characteristics of the setting and interactants. He 
would be observinrj the display of grief produced by the subordinate nrxxjrner, and the 
change in this display when the sutx>rdindte conr>es into play with the chief mourner. If he 
IS to make any comparative statements across different funeral settings he will need also to 
specify the age, sex, situation, and ethnicity within the funeral setting, particularly if he 
observes that the rule holds in one ^Letting and not another. 

Rather than depend upon tfie t)ehavior of interest to occur in a natural setting when an 
observer is present, the t)ehavior may be Induced in the laboratory, or the natural setting 
can be manipulated to ensure the occurrence of the interaction and subsequent display 
rule t>ehavior. In either of these cases the experimenter has a set of conflicting demands 
ulaced upon him. He must control as many variables as possible — in fact lirt-^itlng the 
numt)er of variables to those absolutely necessary for his particular interest-^'-and yet 
have a situation wherein the behavior of interest will occur in as lifelike a fashion as 
possible. While these demands are limiting, they are not Impossible to meet. If the 
display rules are as deeply ingrained into the individual as would be expectacf for 
phenomena learned and reinforced throughout the life of the individual, they are likely of 
the "stable and habituated" nature that Weick referred to, and experinr^ental intervention 
can be performed with minimal loss. In fact, the laboratory environment can be used 
to advantage, investigating those display rules associated with the status of doctor or 
professional person. Entrance and exit behrvior, for example, should function alnrx)st 
regardless of the environment, so again, the ;at>oratory is just another real-life setting 
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as far as the contingencies of the display rule situation are concerned. However, for 
these latter conditions to be exploited the experinnenter has to guard against the subject 
t>eing aware that nonveroal behavior is a concern of the laboratory, since awareness 
of such information could possibly influence the subject to t>ehave in an unnatural 
manner. NA/hile one of the advontagco of using the laboratory setting is that subjects 
can often \ye made *o repeat their behaviors so as to increase reliability, or to serve 
as their own control, the experimenter has to guard against the subject becoming aware 
of the exper innent through being repeatedly exposed to the sanrie stimuli. 

Since the purpose of any experiment is to extract the most reliable infornr>ation from 
a iiiCuation t>y maintaining control over the variables, and yet hope that the elicited 
t>ehavior is equivalent to the t>ehavior as it occurs outside Of the experimental conditions, 
the ideal experinrvnt would be a natural situation with all possible variables and their 
influence on the behavior of the subject toeing identified. This ideal is probably impossible 
to achieve but it should be good* 

An example of a successful experiment designed to test the display rule concept is 
Friesen's (1972) study of Japanese and Americans. Subjects from both cultures were 
shown highly stressful films and then were interviewed by persons from their own 
cultures. During the interview session the subjects were shown excerpts from the stress 
films, and videotape recordings were made of the entire exper indent. These tapes were 
scored for the presence of positive and negative affect. When they were alonc^ and 
watching the stressful films (Ekman, 1972) the subjects from both cultures displayed a 
similar range of facial affects. However, when the subjects we' e watching the 
stressful filnr^s in the presence of another member of their own culture, tiie Americari 
subjects displayed more negative affect thcui the Japanese subjects did. 

Finally, records can also t>e generated by simulation of affective behavior wittiin the 
laboratory. No attempt to assure subject naivete is nr«de here: rather, the ftill 
cooperation of iJ^e subject is needed. For example, doctors could be told a hypcthetical 
sitxiation — such as confronting a dying patient — and asked to show how they would look. 
Such a process rould be used to gather records relevant to **bedside rr\9unner^\ This 
methodology is quite similar to the questionnaire method in that the subject's introspection 
is needed, except that their own facial behavior is part of the generated recof*ds. 

Comparison of the Record Collection Techniques 

The advantage to using natural observatio i is that if the predicted t>ehavior does 
occur there is less likelihood that the behavior is contingent upon the experinnental 
restrictions thar if the behavior is generated in the laboratory. Further, ever if the 
behavior of interest were to occur ab readily in the latxjratory as in a natural setting 
Vryere is a chance that the behavior is not exactly the sanrte. It may be quite expensive 
in both time and actual nrionetary costs to construct a working laboratory environnnent, 
but relatively cheap to use a real-life situation. Of course this position is reversed 
if there is a film record to be taken: it is usually less expensive to film in a fixed 
environment than in the field. A disadvantage to natural observation is that there may 
be so much behavior taking place •vithin the setting that the behavior of interest is 
obscured. In the latx>ratory one has a better chance of eliminating extraneous behaviors. 
In the field it may take a large amount of time for the behavior of interest to occur — if 
it ever does~whereas in the laboratory the behas^or is easily elicited. Thirdly, in the 
field the behavior of interest may only occur once, or may only occur in different 
people once each, whereas in the laboratory the situations can be constructed to elicit 
the behavior in the sanr>e subjects repeatedly, and in different combinations of interactants. 
In ihe field situation the experimenter is limited in who his subjects are, in so far as 
he can only do his best to t>e where the desired subjects are. In the lakxjratory, the 
experimenter can ensure that he obtains a homogeneous subject group. Conversely, it 
may be impossible to persuade the desired subjectr. to come to the laboratory, and the 
experimenter must use natural ob£>ervation, or a manipulated natural situation. And 
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finally, different ethnical considerations may apply to tt^e two types of research strategies. 
In natural observation the primary consideration might be whether or not the investigator 
is justified in invading the privacy of persons engaged m enfX)tional t>ehavior. In thi^ 
laboratory tiie primary isSue could be whetlier or not the investigator is justified In causing 
his subjects to experience an emotion* 

In bum, the experimenter has two general aims in setting up the record collection 
setting: control of variables and elicitation of natural behavior. The laboratory environ- 
ment facilitates control at the expense of naturalness, while natural observation facilitates 
naturalness of the behavior at the expense of control* Both aims are obtainable in kx>th 
situations, but the economies of research will likely dictate compromise in the directions 
stated and the experimenter's task is to minimize the losses accruing to his compromise. 

Summary 

A theory of facial affec^.tve t>ehavior in interpersonal interaction has been developed 
through the consideration of studies of facial behavior and of rules of public conduct. 
Display rules were defined as a set of norms that the individual internalizes during the 
socialization process which instruct him how to manage his facial affect display given 
a set of contextual contingencies. Several examples or* t>ehavior in an interpersonal 
interaction sequence were discussed, with emphasis upon the identification of the 
contextual characteristics of the person and setting. It was noted that investigation 
of display rules could be attempted by meaisuring what people believe about their ability 
to nnanage facial affect or by measuring actual facial tjehavior, and record collection 
was considered for both of these two strategies . 



FOOTNOTES 



This paper draws heavily upon an unpublished manuscript t wrote while studying 
with Paul Ekman. I acknowledge with gratitude the suggestions, comnr^ents and criticisms 
offered by both Paul Ekman and Wallace Friesen on the earlier manuscript, and hope that 
I have remained faithful to, and have given sufficient credit fbr, their input Into the 
present translation of the display rule concept. 

^Ekman and Friesen (1969a) have named five categories of nonverbal behavior: 
emblems, illustrators, adaptors, regulators, and affect displays. This paper is 
concerned with affect displays only. 

^For a more detailed review of this literature, the interested reader is referred 
to Ekman, Friesen and Ellsworth (1972) and Ekman (1973). 

^Buss & Portnoy (1967) have shown that the tolerance of pain by individuals varies 
as a function of group identification and the nornris given tc the ind*widual about pain 
tolerance in different groups. 
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SEATING AS A MEASURE OF BEHAVIOR: 
YOU ARE WHERE YOU SIT 



RICHARD W. BRISLIN 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
CULTURE LEARNING INSTITUTE 
EAST-WEST CENTTER 



Afxj hft put forth a parable to those which wera bidden, when he marked 
how they choae out the chief rooms; saying unto them, 

When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down in the 
highest room; lest a more honourable man than thou be bidden of him; 

And he that bade thee and him come and say to thee, Giv^ this man 
place; and thou begin with shame to take the lowest room. 

But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest room; that 
when he that bade thee cometh, he mi^ say unto thee. Friend, go up 
higher: then shalt thou have worehip in the Qrwncm of them that sit 
at meat with thee* 

For whosoever exalteth himself shall be at)ased; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. (Luke 14: 7-11) 



As Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Fban entered the cavernous council 
chamber of Genevans Palais des Nations for the opening session of the 
Mideast peace conference last week, he stopped short. During the night, 
someone had changed the seating arrangement so that ncM/ a large empty 
table ostensibly fbr the eventual use of the boycotting Syriana had been 
wedged between the places reserved for the Israeli and Egyptian 
delegations. Eban, angered by what he saw as a snub promptly announced 
that he was walking out. For 40 tenae minutes, officials raced t>eb^een 
antechambers trying to work out a compromise. Finally, U.N. 
SecretafV*General Kurt Waldheim suggested that **he** sit between the 
Egyptians and Israelis. Both sides grudgingly agreed, and at last, 
af^er a quarter-century of hot and cold wars, the first full-fledged 
Arab-Israeli peace talks got under way. **Until I heard that gavel,** 
sighed a top U.S. diplomat, *M didnU quite believe it would happen.** 
(Newsweek, volume 82, No. 27, December 31, 1973, p. 16) 
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Promptness at the opera is only decent courtesy to the performers and 
to the rest of the audience. Conserv'atlve hostesses arrive at th^ir boxes 
at le^jst fifteen minutes before curtain time and seat themselves In the first 
rosv in the seat farthest from the stage (In a centrally located box the 
hostess Is at the right). As guests arrive, older women guests are seated 
wltf-. hostess m the front rev/, the younger women sit in the second row 
with the older men, and the young men sit in the last row with the host. 
(Amy Vandorbllt's Complete Book of Etiquette^ 1958, pp. 590-591)* 



From a conversation overheard by the author in a restaurant, 
Seattle, Washington, June, 1972, after a party of four had just been 
seated by the maltre d^hotel: The person who appeared to be the 
leader sald^ **Why am I always seated next to the kitchen* Do I look 
like a hick or something?" 



Feshbach and Feshbach (1963) report on another type of clustering 
(of where people sit)* At a Halloween party, they induced fear In a 
group of boys, aged nine to twelve, by telling them ghost stories* * • • 
What is of Interest to us is a parenthetical statement made by the 
authors* After describing the ghost-story-telllng situation, the 
Feshbachs offer evidence for the successAjl Induction of fean 
"Although the diameter of the circle was alXKit eleven feet at the 
beginning of the story telling, by the time the last ghost story was 
completed, it had been spontaneously reduced to approKimately 
three feet (p. 499)*" (From Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, and 
Sechrest, 1966, pp. 123-124)* 



Introduction 

Where people sit Is an important Index of how they feel about others, as well ca how 
people judge their acceptance or rejection tjy others* The five examples listed above, from 
the Bible, current events, an etiquette txx>k, an overhead conversation, and a scholarly 
work Indicate that the act of sitting in a given place may communicate such C|Halitles as 
status, warmth, or hostility toward other people, and th*. emotional statci of \he person who 
assumes a seated position* If seating behavior jls^ actually an index or measure of these and 
possibly other Important qualities of people and of the relation between people, then It should 
not have escaped the attention of social psychologists, and Indeed It hasn^t* Social 
psychologists study the relation of Individuals to other Individuals, and so study such 
everyday t)ehavlors as the attraction one person feels tCM/ard another (e«g* , love, deference 
to status), the relation between Individuals and the groups to which they belong (e«g« , 
leadership, morale), individuals* feelings atxxjt their place in society (e*g«, alienation, 
political attitudes)* Social psychology Is a new field of study in contrast to many others 
which find their home In universities; the first texts in the area were written in 1906* 
Pragress in the development of this speciality (whose members are trained In departments 
of psychology and/or sociology) has Included both advances In findings about hunr\an social 
t>ehavior as well as advances in developing new and t>etter methods for the discovery of 
Important findings. The analysis of seating arrangements is a new method, with almost all 
studies employing the technique being published since 1960* The primary purpose of this 
paper will be to review studies that have tx>th analysed what seating behavior means and 
studies that have used analyses of seating t>ehavtor to study other phenomena within the area 
of social psychology. Another goal Is to convince readers that the analysis of i isting 
t>ehavlor is not only interesting but Important and that a knowledge of the research on sweating 
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behavior can prxjve useful in i\ye solution of applied, practical problems. To begin, a few 
words will be said about why such techniques as seating behavior analysis were developed. 



Unobtrusive and Behavioral Measures 

Social psychology is concerned with the t>ehavior of individuals in relation to other 
individuals. Ye^ the actual measure that social psychologists most often analyse at the end 
of their* survey or experiment is people*s responses on a questionnaire telling how they 
feel. For instance, people might be asked to rate o person they have just met by placing 
an **>0* in the space that comes closest to their feelings: 

liKe dislike 



bad good 

Responding to a questionnaire is a behavior, to be sure, and yet various research activities 
in recent years have indicated that there are limits to how nrKich can be learned from 
questionnaire responses. Rosenthal (1966) has documented how researchers can unwittingly 
communicate what responses they would prefer to see participants their studies emit. 
Since it is easy to answer a questionnaire or scale like the one presented above in a 
certain way, the participants can help the researcher if they want to, or they can sabotage 
the project with nonsensical answers to the questions, if they feel so inclined. Further, 
whan people receive a questionnaire they know they are being studied in sonr>e way« The 
"gu*nea pig" effect refers to a situation in which people know thej/ are participants in a 
research project and become guarded about how they act. Consequently, they may act 
differently than if they are not being studied. 

Another body of research, reviewed by Wicker (1969), has led ^o the disturbing 
conclusion that people^s responses to questionnaires do not t»ar very much relation to how 
they actually behave. For instance (Wicker, 1971), people have said that they are very 
religious and that they enjoy c ^ing to cnurch in response to a questionnaire , but these 
measures of attitudes bore little relation to actual church attendance, monetary contributions, 
or participation in other church activities (all closely monitored as part of the research 
project). Many readers will be bothered by the finding of little relation between attitudes 
and behavior (which has been replicated by many other researchers, including the author: 
Brislin and Olmstead, 1973). Just one of many reasons is the nature of situational 
pressures that Intervene between attitudes and behavior. For instance, in the church stuffy, 
such situational pressures as the presence of visiting non-l)eliever relatives over the 
weekend, poor travel conditions, sickness, and so forth could intervene tetNeen the desire 
to go to church and actual t)ehavlor. The purpose for reviewing this research ts not to 
analyze the attitude-behavior controversy (see Wicker, 1969), but to simply point out one 
more reason why social psychologists have becoma distrustful of research based only on 
questionnaire measures of attitudes. 

Because of the distrust, methodologists have recently given attention to the development 
of actual behavioral^ measures, sometimes called unobtrusive measures. The key point is 
that behavioral measures are those that people emit naturally, and e^at they can t>e 
recorded without the people knowing that they are being studied, hence the word **unotytrusive.*' 
Or if people know that they are in some sort of a study, it should be easy to divert their 
attention from the actual measure of interest, for instance by asking them to fill out a 
questionnaire. The actual measure that the researcher records could be how far the person 
sits from the friendly vs. unfriendly or h<gh status vs. low status assistant who is 
administering the questionnaire. Webb and his colleagues (1966), who called attention to the 
anecdote about children listening tc ghost stories used as an introduction to this paper, have 
presented the most eloquent defense of such measures. They point out the desirability of 
multiple measures so that the weaknesses of one, e.g. , a questionnaire and its shortcomings 
mentioned at>ove, can bo offset by the strengths of another, e.g. , behavioral measures with 
itjF* advantage of unobtrui^iveness into people^ s normal, everyday routine. 
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Blckman and Henchy (1972) have recently published a ::ol lection of studies that have used 
behavioral nneasures such as; cash register sales of ty guns after the presence or absence of 
a picket protesting their use by children; willingness to "^olp a stranger mail a letter after 
discovering that the stranger is either a country nn am or a visitor tronn another cc/untry; 
tendency to jaywalk after a seeing a high or low status person do the same; and restaurant 
owners* wilUngneRS to seat a Negro couple before vs, after a compaign against segregation* 
The purpose of this paper is to review studies such as thie last one, those that investigated 
or used the behavioral measure of seating « Since almost all the studies have been done in 
the United States, Canada, or Great Britain, it is impossible to generalize the findings 
beyond these countries. Suggestions will be madp, however, for possible cross-cultural 
investigations. To begin, two studies will be analyzed which attempted to define what 
people are communicating, or what they mean, when they decide to sit in a certain spot. 
These two studies used the statistical technique called factor analysis. 



Factor Analyses 

A brief excursion to describe the statistical technique of factor analysis is warranted 
at this point since the technique has helped greatly in understanding what seating behavior 
means. An explanatorv example involving 0veryday concepts will be presented fir^t, and 
with this as background, the actual studies that ^>ave investigated seating will be reviewed. 
Factr*^ analysis is a technique designed to group together diverse elcn^ ents into a smaller 
number of "factors" thfit are composed of interrelated elements. Hence it is a reducing 
technique which takes a large number of elements and reduces them to a smaller, more 
easily understandable set of factors. The actual statistics are complex (Harman, 1967), 
but the results of the statistics can be readily understood on a conceptual level. Let's look 
at the diver*se elements on the left-hand side of Table 1 . Assume that we would like to 
reduce the number of elements, but in a meaningful way so that the underlying qualities of 
tne elements are highlighted. It is these "underlying qualities" that are the factors, the 
results of a factor analysis. 

TABLE 1 



love 

tenure 

clown 



baby carriage 
lectures 



Elements Before and After the Results of a Factor Analysis 

Factor 1 Factor 2 

endless meetings Uk>erty horses 
aerialist 
marriage 



Factor 3 

love lectures clown 

"^marriage tenure aerialist 

baby endless liber^ 
^ carriage meetings horses 



The right-hand side of Table 1 gives the results, in this pedagogical example, after the 
left-hand elements have been factor-analyzed. The elements are grouped inlu three factors. 
Labels can then be given to the fac*:ors by the researcher. Factor 1 might be called 
"starting a family." Factor 2 is clearly "lifs in a university," and Factor 3 is "the circus." 
The ideal factor analysis, then, groups various and diverse elements together in a meaningful 
way and also determines "what goes with v«/hat." The latter aspect is especially important 
for research that examines a new area (such as seating behavior) as it is sometimes unclear 
exactly how a given element fits together with oth^er elements. If it can t>e shown that the 
given element is part of a clear factor (rememtMr, the ideal frctor analysis reveals the 
underlying qualities of elemenU), then real progress has been made in understanding the new 
problem area. With this instructional factor analysis as background, studies of seating 
t)ehavior will now he reviewed. 
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Two areas of research will be reviewed, one which might be called "molecular" and the 
other "molar." In the molecular study, seating behavior was broken down Into various 
elements (hence the term "molecular") such as dlstar-e from another person, reclining vs. 
upright posture of the person <;eated, and relaxation of nead and neck (Mehrablan, 1972b). 
In the molar study (Kiesler and Goldberg, 1968), seating behavior was factor-analyzed along 
with larger elements such as desirability of including another person In one's social club, 
or desire to vote for another person In an election. Both studies give us a good deal of 
information. 

The Individual who has done the most work on seating behavior with the help of such 
statistic^*, techniques as factor analysis has been Albert Mehrabian (1971; 1972 a, b; 
Mehrabian and Friar, 1969; Mehrabian and Williams, 1969). The results vf his work are 
very complex, but an attempt will be made to summarize those findings that seem most 
robust, as Indicated by the criterion that others (e.g., Sommer, 1969; Argyle and Dean, 
1965) have come to the same conclusions In their research. In one case a generalization 
from a study of people's behavior while standing (Meh ^blan and Williams, 1969) will be 
made since the consistency of the results from the total body of research (reviewed by 
Mehrabian, 1972b, especially pages 1 10-114) seems to justify the Inclusion of this one 
"standing" study. 

After analyzing the seating behavior of people who were communicating with others 
whom they liked or disliked, and who were of higher or lower status, the following elements 
were shown to be Interrelated and so comprise a factor: (a) positive attitude the person t>elng 
addressed; (b) physical proximity to the person being addressed; (c) amount of eye contact 
with the person; (d) a forward rather than backward lean of the body toward the person; and 
(e) an orientation of the torso toward rather than away from the person. These elements, 
then, form a factor that can easily be labelled "liking for the person and corresponding body 
positioning." Specifically for the topic under review In this paper, the research shows that 
seating distance and body posture ar^i part of the larger factor of liking another person. 

Other elements of seating behavior were found to be a part of a second factor, and this was 
comprised of: (n) high v';^. low status of the person being addressed; much separated In some 
way (asymmetrical); (c) straight body posture vs. reclining position of the body, or a sideways 
lean; (d) tenseness vs. relaxation of hand or neck. Put another way, people were found to 
be more tense with a person of high status and more relaxed with a person of low status. 
The first parts of the elements In (a) through (d), above, are associated with each other 
(e.g. , high status, I mbs together, straight posture, etc.), as are the last parts of the four 
elements. The obvious label for the second factor Is "status of the person being addressed 
and corresponding body positioning," and for the topic under review In this paper, the 
research shows that aspects of seating behavior are part of a larger factor Involving the 
status of the people next to whom a given Individual might sit. ^ 

In the Kiesler and Goldberg (1966) study, seating distance (one aspect of seating 
behavior) was one element that wais put Into a factor analysis along with other elements that 
Indicate relations between people. These elements were "molar" In comparison to those 
studied by Mehrabian. Participants In an experiment heard a person on a tap«^ recording 
and were then asked a wide-ranging set of questions about this person. These Included a 
question about where they would sit If this person were In the same room, and It was 
answered by filling In a diagram Indicating where tables and chairs were located. There 
were two clear factors that emerged. The first was "a soclo-emotlonal category of 
Interpersonal attr.-».ctlon, closely related to what one might ordinarily call 'liking* (p. 700)." 
This Is the factor that Included seating distance, the smaller the distance, the greater the 
liking. Other elements In this factor Included the prediction that the participants* friends 
will also like the person, and that tlie participants would ask the person to lunch, a movie, 
or a party, and In general spend free time with the other person. The second factor was 
more task related and represented respect rather than liking. It did not Include seating 
distance as an element, but this Is not a disappointment because It Is useful to know what 
something Is as well as what It Is not. The task-rA«\pect factor Included such Items as 
willingness to vote for the other person In an election, admiration, respect for the other 
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person* s opinion, and desire to seek the person's opinion on various topics. Separate 
factors of 'liking*' and "task-rcspect" have been found by many investigators in studies of 
groups, or more specifically leadership in groupc (e.g., Wrightsnnan, 1972, pp. 496-498). 
The well-replicated basic finding is that both of these factors are necessary for a group to 
be rewarding and innportant to its members, but that one person can rarely satisfy both the 
"liking" (or affiliative-social needs) and the '^t£ 3k-respect" functions of a group. Certain 
people are simply better at one function than the other, but it would be difficult to say that 
one person is more valuable than another just because he or she is better at one of the 
functions. Both are necessary. Because of the Kiesler and Goldberg study, we know that 
seating distance is related t*- liking rather than to respect. Since Mehrabian, analy.'ring 
quite different elements in his factor analytic work, came to the same conclusion that 
seating distance is related to a "positive attitude" toward another person, the present author 
will accept their findings and apply them to analyses within other sections of this paper. 

The Who^ Who With, What Doing, When> Where. V/hy^ and How of Sea ' nfl 

Many of the findings about seating behavior can k>e organized around an adaptation of the 
old mnenomic device, "who, what, when, where, why, and how." Studies have been done on 
the qualities of the person who engages in the act of sitting down (who), qualities of other 
people in the vicinity (who with), the nature of the task that brings the people together 
(what doing), considerations involving time (when), place in which the seating behavior 
occurs (where), reasons for sitting in a given place (why), and the posture assumed while 
sitting (how). Much of the material within the framework is drawn from the research, 
review, and insightful analyses of Sommer (1969), supplemented by other studies where 
appropriate. 

Who. Perhaps the most interesting study of the relation be^een qualities of Individuals 
and seating was done by Strodtbeck and Hook (1961). The purpose of their study was to 
analyze the interaction among jurors who were deciding the outcome of various civil and 
criminal caises. Strodtbeck and Hook were not able to study actual court cases because of 
the Inviolate privacy of jury deliberations, but their simulation (see J. Boucher's paper, 
this volume for a discussion of simulation) was as realistic as practical consicerations 
would allow. After hearing a Ccise, jurors were led by a bailiff Into a room that contained 
a table like that pictured below, the seats being indicated by circles. The jurors elected 
their foreman, and there was a strong trend for one of the two people at the ends of the 
table to be elected. Three reaisons were posited, all of them probably contributing to this 
trend: (1) there is a norm in our society that the chairman is at the head of the table and 
(2) because of this, if someone at the side of the table was elected, the people at the head 
positions might be insulted; (3) people from the higher social class backgrounds, with such 
occupations as professionals and managers, chose the head positions nrtore often than would 
be expected by chance alone, ^ perhaps because they were mo' ccustomed to authority roles 
in which they would sit at the head of a table. At the close of jury deliberations, the 
people at the head of the table were rated by the other jurors i\s having made more 
significant contributions than people at the sides. 
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Three very different personality variables have been studlad In relation to seating 
behavior* Llepold (1963) found that people who were anxious about an Interview sat further 
away from the interviewer than non-anxiocjs people. Further, if the people were naturally 
Introverted as opposed to extraverted (or In less precise but wore connnnon temns, shy vs. 
outgoing), they sat at a distance fUrther away fronn the Interviewer, A nricre severe 
personality factor Is schizophrenia which Is commonly classified as S severe psychological 
disorder characterized by a person^s lack of contact with reality* Sommer has found thai 
schizophrenics, In contrast to •'normals," were nr>ore likely to sit far too close to another 
person (whom the schizophrenics had not seen before) so as to make the other person 
uncomfortable. This Is an example of what has been called "violation of one's personal 
space," since It Is very disturbing for people If another sits too close to them, or If their 
so-called personal space, the area Immediately around them. Is violated. Sommer 
speculates "on whether this relates to the schizophrenic's lack of a stable self Image and 
clear self-boundaries. A person unsure of who he Is may not be clear as to where he ends 
and the next person begins (1969, p. 70)." 

Seating behavior Is also dependent upon the sex of the Individual who cnooses a seat. 
Both Sommer (1959) and Bryne, Baskett, and Hodges (1971) have demonstrated that, when 
giver a choice, females will sit beside a person they like while males will sit across from 
or opposite a person they like. One practical conclusion from the Byrne study Is that If 
seating behavior Is to be used as a measure of liking for another person, then the arrange- 
ment of tables and chairs where the seating would take place has to be designed according 
to the sex of the study's participants. Women nrvjst have the opportunity to sit or not sit 
alongside another person to show their feelings while men must have the opportunity to sit 
or not sit across or opposite a person. When Byrne gave tx)th mates and females a chance 
to show their feelings In a room allowing only "across" seating, the results showed the 
llklng-seatlng behavior relationship only for the men. 

Who with . Whan a person chooses a seat In a place where another person Is present, 
the seating choice Is related to qualities of that other person. Byrne, Baskett and Hodges 
(1971) gave tJie participants In their study Information about two other people. Of these 
other people, one was depicted as having similar attitudes to a given participant on such 
Issues as classical music, novels, choice of political parties, and orientation toward the 
American way of life, and the second was depicted as having dissimilar attitudes. The 
participants were then led Into a room In which the two people were atreac^ seated, and the 
participants then had to choose their own seats. The results were clear only when the sex of 
the participant was taken Into account} (this Is the same study that led to the conclusions 
about si»x differences alreac^ discussed In the section Immediately preceedlng this one). 
Combining results from the two studies reported by Byrne and his colleagues, females sat 
beside the similar rather than the dissimilar person when the room arrangenrwnt allowed 
fbr this t>pe of seating. Males sat across from the similar rather than the dissimilar 
other person when the room arrangement allcswed for this type of seating. These results fit 
In well with the entire body of Byrne's (1969) research on the proposition that If people have 
similar attitudes, then they are favorably attracted to each other. Other researchers have 
attempted to generalize this proposition. In a study of Intergroup Interaction between 
members of nine ethnic groups, Brislln (1969) fdund that the best prediction of where the 
members of the different groups sat In an open meeting place was the perceived similarity 
of attitudes of the various groups. For instance, people from the Island of Palau In 
Micronesia perceived that people from Ponape had attitudes more similar to themselves 
than people from Guam, and so the Palauans were more likely to sit with the Ponapeans 
than the Ouamanlans. 

In a related study, Rosenfeld (1965) asked some participants In a study to go Into another 
room and behave In a way so to show the other person that "you want to be friendly." For 
the rest of the participants, the Instructions were to let the other person knew that "you do 
not want to become friendly." The Instructions specified that the comnrujnlcatlon should be 
done wlthoijt any direct verbal statements about being or not being friendly with the other 
person. The average distance the "become friendly'^ partlclDSnts sat from the other person 
was 57 Inches, while the participants who received the "not become friendly'* Instructions 
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kept an average distance of 94 inches. The sanne closeness vs. distant seating behavior was 
found (Kleck, 1969) when the other person was described as ''warm and friendly" In contrast 
to "cold and unfriendly." 

Another set of studies investigated the effect of a stigma on seating behavior (Kleck, 
1969). One group of people were told that a person in another room was an epileptic, while 
a second group was not given this information. The people sat further away from the other 
person when he had been descrik>ed as an epileptic. In anotJ ^r study, a college student was 
hired to play the role of an amputee, and he sat in a specially-made wheel chair. 
Participants in a study, who were instructed to help either an amputee or a supposedly 
normal person on a task, sat at a greater distance from the amputee. Assuming that the 
stigma-keeping one's distance relation holds In everyday life, just as It was demonstrated 
in this study, there may be negative consequences for the person with a stigma, as Sommer 
suggests: "The fact that a person In a wheel chair is kept at a greater distance would be 
likely to have some effect upon his motivation, attitudes, an6 feelings of belonging with 
normal individuals (1969, p. 70)." This conclusion will be mentioned again later in the 
paper when some potential practical effects of seating behavior analysis for such areas as 
psychotherapy will be suggested. 

What doing. Research on the effects of what people are doing and their seating behavior 
has focused on the nature of various tasks that the people perform. In one study (Batchelor 
and Goethals, 1972), an Individual partlcip>ant was a member of a group of eight people, and 
each of the eight people could place their chairs auiyplace In a large room. The eight people 
were given information about a problem and were asked to either come to Individual decisions, 
or they were askpd to come to a collective decision after having discussed the problem. The 
results showed that people seated themselves closer to each other, and had more visual 
contact, when they were making a collective decision. The other task-related dimension 
that has been studied is whether the people k)elleve they are to cooperate with or compete 
against another person on a task. Sommer (1969) found that there was a strong trend for 
people to sit on the same side of a long table as another person (In preference to the opposite 
side) when there was to be cooperation on the task. There was no such trend, however, 
when there was to be competition on the task. Note that this finding says more about the 
meaning of side-by-slde seating than It does about liking, because a person can be the same 
distance from another person In either type of seating referred to akx^ve, and It Is distance 
that has k>een shown to relate to liking. Apparently the side-by-side seating arrangement has 
at least a mild connotation of readiness to cooperate with another, or perhaps* a readlnesr* 
not to engage In competitive or hostile behavior. 

A final task-related dimension Is the nature of the topic people are asked to discuss. 
Surprisingly, McNeill (reporte .n Sommer, 1969) found that the topic made no difference in 
seating behavior, with very personal topics (e.g., sex as communication) leading to similar 
types of seating arrangements as more Impersonal topics. On one level this finding can t>e 
taken as a disappointing negative result but, on the other hand, it is as important to know 
what does not affect behavior as what does. If we can be confident that the topic of conversation 
has little or no effect on seating, then we can turn our attention to other Important factors 
that do. 

When. Studies that have Investigated one or nr»ore dimensions of time and their relation 
to seating are classified under the word "when." In a study of how status Is conveyed, two 
actors role-played various people who worked together In a large complex of offices (Bums, 
1964). These role-plays were filmed, and audiences viewed the films and Indicated their 
perception of the relative status of the two individuals. One scene showed the first actor 
knocking on the other actor's door. The actor playing the higher status Individual took longer 
to rise from his seat and acknowledge the visitor than when the same actor played a lower** 
status Individual. The audience was sensitive to this time difference and Indicated their 
awareness of the fact that statjs Increases as time to acknowledge H^e knock on the door 
increases. 
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On a more anecdotal level, Hall (1959; 1966) has presented a nunnber of intriguing 
analyses of people* s use of space. Relative to the tlnne dimension, he pointed out that when 
Americans travel to Asia (and in the author's experience, to the Pacific Islands), they have 
difficulty adjusting to the use of time in these other cultures. For instance, if a meeting is 
called at 2:00 p,m, , newcomer Americans will start fidgeting in their chair at about 
2:15 p.m. , while the Asians and Pacific Islanders will sit and chat calmly as if nothing has 
happened. Americans who are accustomed to the system will also be calm, demonstrating 
that adjustment to different countries' use of time can be learned. A friend of the author's 
who had had extensive experience in the Pacific once told me a story about his early days on 
a Pacific atoll, A meeting had been called at 2:00 p.m, , and he showed up at 1:45 p.m. 
(Benjamin Franklin is reported to have said that he owed a great deal of his success in life 
to being at the appointed spot 15 minutes beforehand.) People kept drifting in until 4:00 p.m. 
My friend said that he was going crazy at about that time and could hardly control himself. 
From these anecdotes it would appear that an index of acculturation (or culture learning) into 
a new country is to measure, at meetings, which people are sitting calmly and which people 
seem uncomfortable, constantly moving in their seats. 

Another set of studies involving the time dimension have been designed to show the 
effects of various programs designed to increase favorable race relations or to reduce 
racial segregation. These studies analyzed seating patterns of Blacks and Whites in busses 
before and after ordinances preventing Jim Crow laws; the seating of Blacks in restaurants 
before and after a public information campaign; and Black-White seating patterns in a church 
before and after the church leaders made a conscious effort to welcome all parish on' irs 
regardless of race. These will t>e reviewed in a later section that deals with how seating can 
be used as in index of progress in various social intervention programs. 

Where. Some studies of where people sit have already been covered under tiie earlier 
sections, especially the "who with" and "what doing" analyses. Studies reviewed there 
indicated that where a person sits can show liking for another, and that where a person sits 
is dependent upon the individual/collective nature of a decision to be reached, and a 
cooperative/competitive orientation. In these studies there was a manipulation of some sort 
engineered by the experimenter, for example, the instructions designed to Instill a 
cooperative/competitive set. In other studies, there was no such manipulation at all but 
rather analyses of where people sit, in natural environments, given no instructions and 
indeed unaware that there was any kind of study in progress. Sommer (1969) directed a 
study in which recordings were made of where people sit in a large college cafeteria that was 
also used by students as a study area and as a meeting place. A distinction was made t>eb^een 
people who were interacting and people who were at the same table kxjt not Interacting (each 
doing his or her "own thing"). Sommer's report of this study's results Is one of the few 
places in his book where there is a confusing presentation, and so an attempt will k>e made 
to be clearer through the use of diagrams. 

For tne square tables, interacting pairs showed a strong preference for comer seating, 
as in the A-B arrangement pic'-ured below* People who were not Interacting with each other 
sat opposite one another, as in theB-C relation that is pictured. There was a difference for 
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rectangular tables. Interacting pairs again preferred comer seating (e.g«» A-B), but 
opposite seating (e.g. , A-C) was also used often. The exact percentages were 54% corner, 
J6% opposite, 10% "other." People who were not interacting chose a seat so as to be 
distant from the other person at the table, as in the A-D relation that is pictured. With 
these results as background, it is perhaps not so surprising when we read in the newspapers 
that international negotiations involving several countries have been delayed t>ecause of 
deliberations over the shape ot the table. 



Why . When the relation between the psychological needs or motives of an individual 
are being discussed in relation to seating, then the "why" question arises. For instance, 
under the "who with" section the finding that people sit next to someone with similar attitudes 
was discuised, along with the finding that the closeness indicates liking* The motive 
underlying this behavior might be that when person A finds that person B has a similar set 
of attitudes, then person A is reinforced for holding those attitudes* People have a need to 
know about the world around them but there are many possible attitudes that a person can 
have that will help make sense out of the world* When person A learns that person B has 
similar attitudes, he is, in effect, being told that his attituc'es are reasonable because 
someone else also holds them* Hence A is reinforced by B, comes to lik^ him and shows 
this through such behaviors as where he sits* 

Another analysis of motives comes from Sommer (1969) who found that people, when 
given free choice, choose to sit with their backs toward the wall. A motive for security 
was suggested since people can see more of what is going on in the room and cannot be 
approached from behind* This type of seating behavior has become part of American 
folklore* The story is told of the Western frontier marshall Wild Bill Hickock who always 
sat with his back to the wall while in saloons drinking or gambling. But one nite, while 
playing poker, he sat with his back to the door and wm shot from behind by a coward that he 
never saw. He held 2 Aces and 2 Eights in the poker game, and this has become known as 
the "dead man's hand*" 

How. The exact posture a person assumes is th© "how" of seating in this framework, 
and it has already been reviewed as part of the discussion of the results found ty using 
factor analysis* To summarize quickly, physical closeness, eye contact, forward lean and 
orientation of torso toward another porson indicates liking while the opposite of each element 
indicates disliking. An individual's symmetric positioning of limbs, straight body posture, 
and tenseness of hand or neck indicate interaction with a high status person, while the 
opposite of each elenrent indicates interaction vith a lower status person* 

To conclude this section on the viirious findings at>out seating behavior, it seems very 
reasonable to assume; that the place where people choose to sit, and the posture they assume 
while doing so, is a ^>ensitive indicator of their feelings. Measures of seating behavior have 
proven useful in a variety of studies of liking between people, status relationships, feelings 
toward the situation in which people find themselves, and so forth* Since the basic research 
studies already reviewed have shown that seating behavior is a reliable and valid measure, 
it should be possible to use seating in applied settings that can have practical outcomes* Three 
examples of such use will now be reviewed, the first concerning racial integration, the 
second dealing with interviews for clinical or employment purposes, and the third involving 
arrangement of furniture so as to maximize interaction* 
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Applied Use of Seating Behavior Measures 

Racial integration ; Three groups of researchers have used seating behavior as an index 
of change frorr. the segregation of Black and White people in the United States as policies 
were established designed to change the situation to one involving more integration* In the 
first (Selltiz, 1955) the effects of activities sponsored by the Committee of Civil Rights in 
East Manhattan (CCREM), established in 1949, were assessed. This group decided that 
their first project should be practical and manageable, and so chose to focus on the limited 
goal of discriminatory policies against Blacks In public eating places. The group was 
skeptical of attitude scales that might be given to restaurant owners and so decided to 
actually visit restaurants and record the treatment given them. In June of 1950, both a Black 
and a White couple entered a test sample of 62 restaurants. Of course, the manager and 
workers In the restaurant did not know that they were In a study. Both couples were seated 
In all the restaurants, but In 42% of the restaurants the Blacks were clearly given Inferior 
treatment. This tonk the form of seating In an undesirable location and pocr service. 

With this Information as background, the CCREM started a campaign to encourage 
change. This Included conversations with the officers of organizations whl :h had restaurant 
owners and employees as members; pledges, signed by both organization officers and 
restaurant managers, that equal treatment would be given to customers regardless of race; 
visits to the restaurants In the first sample that discriminated and conversations with 
managers and owners; press releases explaining the results of the first test survey and the 
signing of the pledges; and CCREM member participation In five broadcasts over fbur radio 
stations • 

To determine If change had occurred, another test sample (Number «93) was selected 
In the Spring of 1952. Using the same technique of having Blacks and Whites visit 
restaurants, the results showed, again, that no ore was refUsed seating and that the 
percentage of Black couples receiving Inferior treatment dropped to 16%. Certainly the 
behavioral measure Is a better Indicator of progrim success than responses from restaurant 
owners to an Interview or to an attitude scale. Partly because of their success In this 
venture, the CCREM later expanded Its work to the field of public housing. 

In another study, the effect of a federal court order, handed down on May 3i , 1958, 
ending segregation of races of New Orleans* public transit busses was assessed. Prior to 
that date, all Blacks sat In the back of the bus and all Whites In the fr^nt. The survey was 
done In the Spring of 1964 to cietermlne If the law had an effect or wh ;ther the old patterns 
remained (Davis, Selbert, and Breed, 1966). The results showed that there was sonr>e 
change, and that certain people were nrwre likely to break the old pa* tern than others. In 
particular* young Blacks sat In the front of the bus more often than ♦heir elders, and Black 
females sat up front more often than Black males. This somewhat surprising latter finding 
was Interpreted as showing that It was easier for ferrules than males to change. It Is more 
difficult for males to change their role since they are more visible noembers of their group 
In traditional soclefy. If a public Information campaign were to be started designed to nr^ake 
people aware of various laws outlawing segregation, these results would help to define the 
audience in a more precise manner since there were differences In behavior depending upon 
age and sex of the people Involved. 

In a third study, the effects of a policy designed to encourage racial Integration In a 
church was assessed (Parker, 1968). The specific church was the 'li In the American 
Baptist Convention to adopt a policy of racial Integration. Over an eight-month period, 
Parker made observations of seating patterns at both Sunday services and the church's 
Wednesday nlte suppers and worship services. The results showed that those members who 
were highly Involved In church activities engaged In behaviors very much In line with the 
policy of racial integration. There were no strong Indications that the less active church 
members engaged In such behavior, although they did not necessarily segregate themselves » 
either. Parker concluded "that a remarkable amount of racial Integration has been achieved 
(p. 365)." He suggested five reasons: (1) racial Integration was practiced In the entire area 
(e.g. , busses, stores) within which the church was located; (2) prejudiced people were free 
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to drco out of the church; (3) the church drew from members of the middle and high 
socio-economic class^ perhaps yielding a more educated, skillful group from which to draw 
leaders; (4) the ministers were exceptionally fine leaders; (5) the effect of sinriilar interest!; 
and attitudes was evident* Expending on this fifth reason^ the results of the study indicated 
that integration wais greatest when the various people came together to discuss areas of 
mutual interest, such as the Bible and other worship-related activities* fsJote that this 
finding is similar to that of Byrne and his colleagues (1971) and Brislin (1971) who found that 
simitar attitudes lead to liking and consequently to behaviors such as close seating to another 
person* This analysis by Parker will hopefully prove generalizable to other settings in 
which change is desired* 

Interviewing t The second applied use of seating behavior deals with interviews between 
two pcc^ple^ one with more status and power than the other, in both employment and clinical 
situations* In an employment interview study » Word, Zanna, and Cooper (1974) investigated 
the sociological concept of the self-fulfil ling prophecy*" The concept refers to the 
phenomenon in which person A may believe something, perhaps false, at>out person B, and 
so person A then acts according to the belief* As a consequence, person B sees person A 
behave, and person B then acts in such a way as to confirm the t>elief * The prophecy is thus 
fulfilled* As an example, assume person A thinks, quite falsely, that person B is aggressive 
and dominant in meetings, t-'cvton A wants his position adopted, and so goes to a meeting 
and puts forth an aggressive, fof cful presentation* He is afraid that if he doesn^t act in 
such a manner, person B will win the argument. Person B wants his own position adopted, 
and after person A finishes, puts forth the alternative proposal in the same manrmr as 
person A. Person B is afraid that the dominant-sounding person will have the advantage* 
Hence the prophecy atMXJt person B is fulfilled. 

In the employment interview study. White interviewers interacted with both White and 
Black job applicants* It was found that the Black applicants received differential treatnr>ent 
to connparison to the White applicants* Specifically, (a) the interviewers sat at a greater 
distance from the Blacks, (b) there were more interviewer speech errors, and (c) the 
interviews were of shorter duration* In an important ^^Uow-yp study, interviewers were 
trained to t>ehave according to points a, b and c (bad interviewers) o.* to behave according to 
the opposite of the three points, that is, close seating, few or no speech errors, and long 
interviews (good interviewers)* Different Job applicants in the second study, then, interacted 
with either a good or a bad interviewer. The results showed that those applicants who 
interacted with the bad interviewer Judged the interviewer to be less adequate and friendly. 
In addition, the applicants remained at a long distance from the t>ad interviewer when given 
a chance to move their chairs* Finally, those applicants were Judged to be less effective in 
their interviews by independent observers who did not know whether a good or a bad 
interviewf;r was working* Again, a prophecy was fulfilled* The interviewer t>ehaved in a 
ceKain vvay, and the eipplicant behaved accordingly* 

In a study investigating a similar phenomenon involving seating behavior and interviewing 
in a clinical setting, M. Boucher ( 1 972) found a similar effect due to seating distance* The 
clinical setting refers to a situation in which there is a patient who wants help with a problem 
and a therapist willing to work with the patient to find a solution. Boucher demonstrated that 
those therapists who maintained a large seating distance during the interviews were rated 
by their patients as less friendly* As many forms of psychotherapy depend on a warm 
patient-therapist relationship, seating distance could have an effect on patients^ progress. 

* 

People in charge of training interviewers can take advantage of this information* As the 
findings from the studies are stated in precise terms, it should be easy to incorporate them 
into the content of various interviewer training programs. Since the effects of the seating 
distance variable are clear, trainees should see its importance immediately. 

Maximizing interaction* If we want to furnish a room so as to create the most 
opportunities for interaction, how should we proceed? This question has been the subject of 
research by Sommer (1969) and Mehrabian and Diamond (1971), and their findings will be 
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summarized. Even though their findings make sense , they are not due to common sense alone. 
Sommer mentioned some of the many blind alleys he entered during his search for an answer 
to the question* The first key point is that in the United Stares (but not all countries: Hall, 
1959, 1966), people prefer c» distance from another person (measured nose-to-nose) that 
averages five to five and one-half feet. This means that chairs or couches would be placed 
about three and one-half feet apart since people sit about one foot behind the front edge of a 
couch or chair. The distance between people would t>ecome smaller If one of the people has 
a strong need to afflllat«^ with others, or as the people grow to like each other. The angle 
between people can very between 0® (face-to-face) and 180® (side-by-side) without making 
much difference on conversation^ but the expressed preference Is for the smaller angles. 
If two couches are placed according to the diagram, people will prefer to sit across from 
one another (as In the A-B relation) or at a slight angle (as In the A-C relation. Such an 
arrangement seems to allow the greatest chance for Interaction among people who do not 
know each other. The arrangement Is similar If 2 chairs are substituted for each couch. 




— 3-1/2* — 




Such an arrangement of furniture would be a good start at answering the question of how 
to maximize intt'^actlon among people. However, not enough Is known at>out people^s use of 
space to say that such-and-such an arrangement will work In all settings. It Is best to adopt 
an experlnr.cntal attitude, changing the furniture occasionally and recording people^s 
Interaction. In addlUon, Sommer points out that not all of an Institution's or organization's 
problems are going to be solved by rearranging a few chairs. The total setting, of which 
furniture Is only a part, has to be studied. 



Cross-Cultural Applications 

Compared to most extensions of concepts and methods In the behavioral and social 
sciences, recommendations become very tentative when considering the realm of cross- 
cultural studies. Researchers have a tremendous task Just to document the Influences on and 
effects of a behavior like seating In their own culture without being asked to worry about a 
culture other than their own. Since such warnings have happily not kept researchers away 
from cross-cultural studies, a few suggestions will be put forth. 

It may be helpful to point out the potential Impact of cross-cultural studies through an 
application of seating analysis of the t^pe covered In the section Immediately atx>ve. In sonr>e 
cultures people are required to avoid any close contact with certain relatives. Elkln (1945) 
has pointed out the relevance of this fact to the education of Aboriginal Australians In schools 
patterned after those of the United States or Europe. The sensitive teacher will keep In mind 
that certain children cannot sit next to certain others, and so will plan the seating chart 
accordingly. Understanding of this simple fact can have profound Implications for a teacher's 
classroom performance. 

As a research tool, seating analysis has been suggested as a good cross-cultural method 
since It Is observable, unobtrusive, and does not demand such time consuming efforts as 
translation, as would verbal Instruments (Sommer, 1969). It Is easy to be sympathetic with 
such a viewpoint, especially after studying the tremendous amounts of effort needed for 
cross-cultural validation of verbal Instruments (Brlslln, Lonner, andThomdlke, 1973), 
and yet there Is danger involved. First of all, choosing a method because of Its convenience 
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is a poor tactic. The purpose of a method should be to serve the researcher^s prime 
purpose of discovering something Important about human behavior, and hence the method 
should bo the slave of the roscarc\^er^ not the master. Overconcem with the method, 
especially an inherently interesting one like seating, can lead to research of no real 
substance. Secondly, it is debatable that a behavioral measure like seating demands no 
"translation." If the "no translation" view is accepted, the assumption Is being made that 
seating carri'js the same meaning in all cultures, a position that cannot be accepted with 
the evidence' presently available* Translation Is generally considered to involve the study 
of the meaning contained In a given verbal passage as presented in two or more languages* 
However, non-verbal behaviors like seating, or clapping, or gesturing also involve meaning 
that can differ from culture to culture* 

With these caveats In mind, seating can be a useful cross-cultural tool. Factor analyses 
of seating behavior as one element along with other elements will be necessary to document 
the meaning of seating in various cultures. Investigations of substantive Issues wiU be 
possible. It appears (Hall 1959, 1966; Berko^vltz, 1971) that people in various cultures do 
indeed interact at a closer distance than people in other cultures. Further, people in sonne 
cultures have a greater tendency to interact with other people in open places in contrast to 
being alone. Findings in this study area have t>een tentative, however, and do not seem to 
have replicated well from study-to-study . Perhaps the lack of concern with what seating 
means from culture to culture has caused this lon-replicabillty (which is the bane of progress 
in the social and behavioral sciences). 

Going back to a point made in the t>eginnin(i of this paper, seating is probably t>est 
viewed as one measure of behavior in a researcher^s arsenal, to be complenr>ented by other 
types of observations, tx>th verbal and non-verbal. Dependence on one method will make 
research findings method bound, ungeneralizab^e to t>ehavlor beyond that precisely studied 
in a specific situation. Despite the range of situations in which seating analyses have 
yielded profitable results, as reviewed in this paper, this one measure is no exception to 
the general rule that multiple methods are the sine-c«ua-non of a good research project. 



FOOTNOTES 



1 . It should be pointed out that the results of the research were clenrer for factor two 
(status) than for factor one (liking). Much of the support for the existence of factor 
one comes from Mehrabian's (1972b, p. Ill) appeal to the consistency of the results 
and to the logic of his calling the elements part of a factor. This is in contrast to 
factor two, the nature of which follows directly from the research findings. There are 
two possible reasons for the lesser clarity of factor one. As Indicated in the text, 
studies of standing and seating t>ehavior have been combined in this review, and perhaps 
there are differences between the two t>ehaviors that do not warrant such a ccinbination. 
Another possibility is that Mahrabian studied average distance between communicator 
and addressee over a period of time, and he suggests (1972b, 1 . 127) that perhaps the 
initial d istance between communicator and addressee will prove to be more clearly 
related to liking. 

2. The term "by chance alone" refers to a hypothetical process In which everyone would 
decide where they sit by drawing a random numt)er out of a hat or checking a table of 
random numbers in a mathematical textbook. To decide if the actual seadng pattern is 
indeed different from t^-^e hypothetical situation of people sitting t>ased on chance alone^ 
statistics are computed. All findings reported in this paper are based on the use of 
such statistics which Investigated actual seating against chance seating, with the 
statistics showing the actual seating pattern was indeed different from chance. For details 
on the construction of two statistical indices especially designed for seating, see 
Campbell, Kruskal, and Wallace (1966) and Brlslin (1971). 
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Editor'. Introduction 

♦ 

The paper by Precourt is based in large part on the use of the Cross-Cultural 
Survey Method, also called the hologeistic method. In very general terms, the method 
involves relating two or more variables as reported in ethnographies from all over the 
world. The number of ethnographies consulted is usually^ 100 or nr>ore« The social 
scientist using the nriethod consults one of these original sources and records the 
ethnographer's comments about different variables , for instance, nnethods of child 
rearing and type of econonr\y« There is then a coding pi'^edure to put the observations 
into mathematical terms so that statistical analyses will be possible* The same 
variables are recorded for all the other ethnographies, and then they are interrelated 
to determine the degree of eissociation anry>ng them. Some social scientists use the 
Hyman Relations Area Files (HRAF) which is a facility available at many large 
university libraries. The developers of HRAF have organized ethnographies into an 
e€isily-usable filing system either on paper or on microfilm, and tney have noted where 
information about different varieibles can be found. Other social scientists prefer to 
search through the original ethnographies themselves to find the information they are 
looking for. Except for this step, the people using HRAF vs, original ethnographies 
engage in the same set of practices, Ihe nrx>st sophisticated of the HRAF users, in 
fact, also consult original ethnographies since HRAF has not organized materials for 
all the world's societies on which there are records. The president of HRAF, Raoul 
Naroll, has often said that the files are only a start for a good cross-cultural study (see 
Brislin, l-onner, and Thomdike, 1973, for more detail). 



Author's Introduction 

In this paper, I survey cross-cultural studies in education, T:»a paper divided 
into two parts. In the first part, I summarize the various studies by delirv /. ling the 
main theoretical variables, their interrelationships, and the interpretations these 
relationships, I then present a brief overview of the main educational themc; - represented 
by the studies as a whole. 

In the second part of the paper, I consider the cognitive theoretical models used in 
two of the studies* I discuss the general implications of these theoretical models for 
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the analysis of cultural transmission generally, and give special attention to their 
potential use in cross-cultural analysis. 



Summary of Crost3 -cultural Stud!e?> 

The summaries below are grouped into four categories based on the nature of the 
study's variables and theoretical models. ^ Those listed in Category A all have an 
intrapsychic variable mediating between two or more sociological variables. They all 
conform to the same general causal paradigm of: maintenance system (socloficcnorrlc) 

variables or social structural variables — ) psychological needs or problenos > 

projective solutions (cultural Institutions). The prototype of this model was advanced 
by NAAiiting and Child In Child Training and Personality (1953). 

Category B studies use what can be termed "modal personality" variables, another 
form'^of intrapsychic variable. Most of these studies can also be subsunrwd within a 
single causal paradigm, somewhat different than that of Category A. Tnis paradigm 
starts with a socio-economic variable and ends up with a certain form of adult modal 
per -onality. Usually there Is also an Intervening variable of child training practices » 
although in nrx>&t cases the child training variable is not explicit. The general causal 

paradigm for these r.tudies is as follows: nr^intenance (socio-economic) variables > 

child training practices — >adult personality. Only In one case is there a clear 
exception. This is in Barry's (1957) article on the relationship between child training 
and pictorial arts. In this study, adult modal personality is considered causal In 
respect to certain art styles- 

Category C consists of studies using sociological nrodels and variables. It can be 
notf^rt fhat each of these studies is unique in that there Is no general causal paradigm 
within which the studies can be s^ibsumed. Therefore > with regard to causality » each 
study is considered separately. 

Category D includes the two cross-cultural studies that include in them what I have 
termed cognitive theoretical models. Each Is entirely distinct in regard to causality 
and theoretical orientation, therefore, they are considered separately. 

fwo stud.es, Br own (1963) and Robe rts and Sutton-Smith (1962) are included In mire 
than one category since each of these studies entails more t!?r^n a slnfile theoretical mori^\ 



Category A: Studies Using a Mediating Intrapsychic Variable 

1 . Brown (1963): A cross-cultural study of female initiatio/'i rites. 
Variables and Causality : 

Exclusive mother/child SexuaX identity _^ Female initiation 

sleeping arrangements & — > conflict ^ ceremonies 

patrilocal residence 

'•unction : To resolve sexual identity conflict induced by sleep arrangriments and 
residence pattern, i.e., to make girl accept role as female. 

2. Burton and Whiting (1961): The absent father and cross-sex identity. 

a) Variables and Causality : 

Mothi>r/child exclusive sleeping Sexual identity . Male Initintion 

arr^angements and patrilocal ~> conflict ^ ceremonies 

residence 
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Function: I»iitiations function to resolve sex identic conflict because of identify 
both with nnother's role and adult nnale role, i.e. , to nnake boy accept his role 

as nnale. 



b) Mother/child exclusive 

sleeping arrangennents and — ^ Fennale identification — ^ Couvade 
matrilocal residence 



Function ; Because boy continues to identify with fennales, the culture pro'.'idcs 
a custonrii the couvade, for the nnan to act out a fennale role. 

3. Herzog (1962): Deliberate instruction and household structures A cross-cultural 
study. 

As a preface to listing the variables and causalify, I shall present Herzog*s 
definitions of the thr*e fypes c. direct instruction. 

Type 1: Deliberate instruction by kin, with or without change of residence. 
Type II: Deliberate instruction by non-kin, without change of residence required. 
Type III: Deliberate instruction by non-*kin, with change of residence required. 

Variables and Causalify ; 

General pattern: Household fype — ^psychological need — ^fype of instruction. 

a) Mother/child household — ^ identify with nnother — >Type III instruction 

Function ; Type three instruction, usually initiations, serve to break boy*s 
identify with fennales. 

b) Extended household — ^envy of infant role — ►Type II instruction 
Function : Break child infant identify so he can assunne adult role. 

c) Nuclear household 

(societies of low — ^builHn achievennent — ► Type I or no instruction 
connplexify) 

Function ; Since the child has a builMn nnotivation to achieve, there is no 
necessify for instruction outside of the honne, and in some cases, there is no 
need for instruction at all . 



d) Nucl'^ar household Achievement motive and _^ , „ 

(societies of high — y infant enw — rType II instruction 
connplexify) 

Function ; A nnechanisnn is needed. Type I instruction, to break infant identify) 
also, child needs an outlet for his high achievennent nnotive. This is also 
provided by Type II instruction. 



4. Rot>erts and Sutton-Snnith (1962); Child training and ganne involvennent. 



Variables and Causalify: 



General pattern: child training practices — ^ psychological conflict — > games 

Obedience training conflict over obedience — ^ games of strategy 
Responsibilify training — > conflict over responsibilify ^ games of chance 
Achievement training — > conflict over achievement — ^games of physical skill 
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Function : Generally, gannes provide a psychological outlet for certain anxieties one 
picks up as part of thu socialization practices of a society. 

5. Whiting, Kluckhohn and Anthony (1J5H): The function of male Initiation ceremonies 
at puberty. 

Variables and Causality : 

Rxrlusive mothor/chlld sleeping Initiation 
arrangements (this Is caused — ► dependency on mother ^ ceremonies 
by the post partum sex taboo) 

Function : Initiations serve to break mother dependency and prevent flagrant 
mischief that would be the result of the young lad's hostility to his father and others 
In his social environment. 



Category B: Studies Using a Modal Personality Variable 

1 . Barry (1957): Relationships between child training and the pictorial arts. 

Variables and Causality : 

. , — >art styles 
Modal personality v . . . . 

— > socialization practices 

Function : Art styles serye as projective mechanisms for certain persnnflltty types. 

2. Barry, Bacon and Child (1957): A cross-<:ultural survey of some sex differences in 
socialization. 

Variables and Causality ; 

General: Sex differences in economic Personality differences 
and social roles — ► between sexes 

d) . . . ^ personality emphasizing self-reliance 

Male economic and social role —> ^ achievement 

Female economic and social role — > P^rsionality emphasizing nurturance, 

responsibility and obedience 

Function : In order for nnalrs and females to c.-^rry out their respective 
economic and social roles (which are essentially universally different), they 
have certain personality types, 

b) Large family group — >high sexual dlff-^rentlation In adult nnodal personalities 

F unction: With a large family group, there are many adult males and females 
available In the same household and, therefore, there Is rarely a need for a 
male to assume a female's role and vice versa. Thus, adult modal personalities 
In respect to sex can remain highly different. 

c) Nuclear fannily alone — ►low sexual dlff*=»rpnHatlon In adult nr»odal personality 

Function: It is sometlmr^ necessary for a male to nc^sume a female roU; and 
vic'2 versa when :he female is absent or disabled; this Is because there are no 
other female available, leaving only the adult male for this purpose. Adult 

personcilitio^. arr not highly difff. •"cntiated because of the need for this 
occa5iicnal roie overlap. 
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3. Barry, Bacon and Child (1959): Relation of child training to subsistence economy. 
Variables and Cau^^altty : 

General pattern; subsistence pattern — >adult nnodal personality 

a) ^ personalities characterized by obedience 

High accumulation societies — ^ ^ responsibility 

Function : Because of the relatively stable economic conditions of high 
accumulation societies, It Is necessarv to have Individuals that are not overly 
etssertlve, but conform to the accepted pattern, carrying out their responsibilities, 
etc. 

^> LOW accumulation societies Personalities characteH«d by achievement. 

self-reliance and independence 

Function ; Societies with low acc umulation economies arc relatively unstable 
and require that society members are Innovative, etc. , thus. Insuring a food 
:^upply In uncertain economic circumstances. 

4. Rohner (1970); Parental rejection, food deprivation, and personality development. 
Variables and Causality : 

General patterns child training practices — > adult personality characteristics 

^ ^ , , ^ ^ seirisnness, unrelatedness , emotional detachment, 

Parental rejection — ► . _! ^ ^ , ti « ^i^r - ^ 

passivity, dependency, and feelings of worthlessness 

5. Romney (1965)5 Variation in household structure as determinants of sex-typed 
behavior. 

a) ^ ^ , , ^, ^ absence of father ^ women teaches 
High accumulation societies — > , ^ . ,^ — > 

^ from household children compliance 

— > adult modal personalities are characterized by compliance 

Function (explanation): Since females are universally compliant, when they 
assume the prlnr.ary role of teacher because of father's absence, the children 
will grow up to have compliant personalities. 

b) . , ^1 ,^^1 w presence of father ^father teaches ^ 

Low accumulation societies — ^ ^ ,^ — > ^ ^ — > 

In household children assertlveness 

adutt modal personalities are assertive 

Function (explanation): Since males are universally assertive, when present 
In household, they will teach children assertlveness, causing them to have adutt 
personalities that are assertive. 

Category C: Causal Models Using {Essentially Only Sociological Variables 
1 . Brown (1963): A cross-cultural study of female Initiation rites. 
Variables and Causality : 

a) Female remains in natal household after marriage — ^female Initiations 
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Function ; To announce status change fronn girl to wonnan. 

b) Female bar. important role in subsistence econonny — ^fennale initiation 

function: Dennonstrate female competence to fulfill her future obligation and 
impress upon her the importance of her role. 

2. Cohen (1964): The establishment of Identity In a social nexus: The special case of 
initiation ceremonies and their relation to value and legal systems. 

Variables and Causality ; 

It is difficult to determine clearly his causal chain but It seems to go something like 
the following: 

Joint legal liability — ^descent group soctal-emottonal anchorage — > 
initiation ceremonies, brother/sister avoidance and extrusion 

Several (individual) liability — > nuclear family social-emotional anchorage — > 

initiations not present, B/S avoidance not present and extrusion not present 

Function : There Is a need for some form of social-emotional anchorage with one's 
descent group and the form of this anchorage is determined to sonr^e degree by the 
form of legal liability present in the society. If legal liability falls with all members 
of the descent group, anchorage will be with the descent group. If It falls only with 
the Individual, then anchorage will be with the nuclear family. 

3. Harrington (1968): Sexual differentiation In socialization and some male genual 
mutilations. 

Variables and Causality: 

circumcision — ^hlgh sexual differentiation 

superincision — > low sexual differentiation 

Function : Harrington does not explain these relationships accorxJlng to any specific 
theory; he considers several alternative explanations dealing both with psychological 
and sociological factors. 

4. Young (1962): Tiit; Tuoction of male Initiation ceremonies. 
Variables and Causality : 

Male solidarity groups — ^initiation ceremonies 

Function : Sociological need for stablliza^'on of male's sex role and Inculcation of 
male solidarity. 

Category P: Studies Using Cognit iv e Theoretical Models 

l . Levine (I960); The role of the family in authority systems; A cross-cultural 
application of the stimulus generalization theory • 

The main hypothesis is that the family will be used as a model for political 
activity in culturally homogeneous societies with similarities in family and political 
linguistic categories and structures* 
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The theory upon which the hypothesis is based is the Stimulus Generalization 
Theory which can be stated as follows: the more a new stimulus is perceived as 
boino oquivalonc to a proviou£»ly conditioned stimulus, the qreater the similaritiei^ 
of the response elicited by the new stimulus to the previously conditioned respons ?, 
tjsing the theory and the hypothesis in the present study i the following statement of 
causality can be madt.-. 

Cultural homogeneity and similarity ^Stimulus generalization 

in family and political environment regard to political activity 

This study says essentially that in certain societies the structure of the family 
represents a cognitive model for political activity. 

2. Roberts and Sutton-Smith (1962): Child training and game involver^ent. 

The main p>art of Roberts* paper was concerned with intrapsychic variables 
which were conside'^ed elsewhere. In addition, Roberts and Sutton-Smith consider 
a cognitive modeling theory in relationship to games. Since it appears that the 
implication of the cognitive modeling theory is relevant to cultural transmission 
in general, I shall consider it here* The following quote perhaps best summarizes 
the cognitive modeling theory as used by Roberts and Sutton-Smith: 

. . .each ganrie is a microcosmlc social structure in which the 
polarities of winning and losing are variously represented. The 
individual in conflict is a'+'^acted to a model fc>ecause he can find in it 
a modification of the emotional and cognitive aspects of his conflict, 
which is unavailable to him, at his level of maturity In full-scale 
cullot participation. What he learns from the games are the 
cognitive operations involved in competitive success. These cannot 
be learned by young children in full-scale cultural participation. They 
can be learned only through models, whether games or models of othdr 
types, (1962:183) 

It IS evident that the cognitive modeling theory provides a useful model for 
conceptual idling and analyzing cultural institutions as mechanisms for cultural 
transmission, er^peclally in terms of hidden curriculum. More attention will te 
ry.\/en to this subject in the last part of this paper. 



I shall now summarize the cross-cultural studies in light of their variables, the 
ir».orrorrelatlons between these variables, and the theories advanced to explain these 
mtercorrelations. Consider ina both the intrapsychic and sociological studies, it is 
evident that a majoi* theme pervades most of the studies: the theme is sexual differentiation 
in adult role and personality. The sex role distinction Is implicit in most modal 
personality studies (see Barry, Bacon and Child 1957 & 1959; Romney 1965) and is the main 
concern of studies dealing primarily with sociological variables (see Brown 1963; Young 
1961; and Harrington 10G8), 

Another common theme which underlies several of the studies is the Idea of a 
'•generation problem;" that is, problems entailed In successfully articulating the child 
with the adult world ~ making him grow up. This seems to be the major concern with 
Herzog's 1962 article and with most of the other studies that utilize nr>ediatlng Intrapsychic 
variables (those in Category A), For example, an underlying concern of Whiting's (1958) 
study and Burton and Whiting's (1961) study, is that a child must break out of his world of 
childhood fantasy and beconr>e an adult. 

Another less common theme is the relationship be^een household organization and 

oconornir- .fpucturo on thf^ ono hanr), ctkI typ<- of cdiicntlon and adult rolo diffcrontiation , 
on t>ie otncr. 
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L^»Vine (lOuO"! deal;> wtUi nCtmuluL -tierv^rah^'aiion theory. In his uppUcation of 
this theory, he toucho;. on whuL amount^:, to a U-^eoretical mocJel for doalmg with hidden 
curriculum. If, eui LeVmf arijut?:^, u^e family is a model lor political participation \n 
the wider tiociety, other cultural institutioni^ might tx? A cn from a ^iimilar pc '^spective. 
Indeed, in a t,ense, the notion of stimulut>-rjencral i::ation us very clObC to tine theoretical 
model I use for explaining initiation ceremonie , . I argue that the differentiating/ 
non -differentia ting aspects of these ceremonies function to articulate one to the wider 
society in incipient stratified and egalitarian societies, respectively. This parallels 
closely the notion that an initiation inculcatei> a cognitive model for participation in the 
wider society. The examination of many cultural institutior in light of this general 
approach may reveal many similarities between ytructural elements of certain cultural 
institutions and aspects of the wider society. Such structural similarities may provide 
cognitive guidelines for participation in the wider society. 

Rotx^rts and Sutton-Smith (1962) deal with a theory that is similar in sonr^e respects 
to LeVine's, the cognitive modeling theory. NA/hile Rot^erts and Sutton-Smith consider 
cognitive models as mechanisms for dealing with emotional conflict, it is fairly easy to 
also consider them in terms of hidden curriculum. It will be useful to quote Roberts 
and Sutton-Smith on their application of the cognitive modeling theory to the cultural 
function of games. As they state: 

The theory implies (1) there is an overall process of cultural patterning 
whereby society induces conflict in children through ;ts child-training process, 
(2) society seeks through various models to provide an assuagement of these 
conflicts by an adequate representation of their emotional and cognitive 
polarities in ludic structure, and (3) through these models, society tries to 
provide a form of buffered learning through which the child can make 
enculturative step-by-step process toward adult behavior. (1962:183) 

It IS evrjent that the cognitive n^odeling theory goes a step further than the stimulus 
generalization theory in elucidating Vie educational functions of certain cultural institutions. 
If games and other cultural activities are seen as representing degrees of cognitive 
modeling of society, they can at the same time tje seen as institutions for hidden 
curriculum. In fact, one's entire learning experience can be construed as a career in 
cognitive modeling. For according to Roberts and Sutton-Smith, as one approaches 
maturity, and thus as one approaches full-scale cultural participation, the cognitive 
models one acquires through participation in various institutions and activities become 
nearer in nature to the reality they copy; that is, the 'real' structure of society. Thus, 
the culture'.ii institutions and activities in which the child participates cognitively can be 
seen essentially as the sum tot.. • of the cognitive models one utilizes. If societal 
participation can be scalea from low to high, one gradually becomes better adapted or 
more articulated to society as one's cognitive models become nnorc synonomous with the 
actual structural dimensions of the society. Indeed, this is not saying that there is some 
intrinsic level of 'perfect' or 'real' societal participation, but It suggests that some 
cognitive 'fits' are more appropriate or adaptive than others in terms of adult 
participation in the society. 

Considering this theory in terms of its general relevance for cross-cultural research, 
It suggests a basis for seeing various cultural institutions in light of their functional 
necessity in particular societies as mechanisms for cultural transmission. Since the 
theory argues that certain cultu'^al institutions or activities represent microcosms of the 
wider society in that they repres-;nt cognitive modeling structures, it could be hypothesized 
that certain Institutions would be correlated with certain other institutions or with certain 
general societal types for this purpose. Furthermore, thi.s provides a model to cross- 
culturally analyze socio-structural variables and cognitive states without relying on 
mediating intrapsychic variabloo. It would seem that this may be especially uo.eful for 
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investigating cognitive development through use of an encounter profile of a society, 
since It might be hypothesized that certain recurring culturally prescribed encounters 
would !-.erve to inculcate ct-riain cultural adaptive cogniLivo mappings UTrx>ugh cognitive 
nriodeling. 



FOOTNOTES . 

have attempted to present as clear and concise a picture as possible of the various 
theoretical models and causal paradigms. Unfortunately, it has been necessary to 
condense often complicated arguments into relatively brief and simple causal statements. 
Furthermore, it has sometimes been necessary to omit certain causal statements. It is 
not my intention to slight any of the fine studies reviewed here, and I apologize for any 
oversimplifications or omissions. 

^Hidden curriculum is a notion entailed in a general cross-cultural theory of cultural 
transmission, being developed by the Project in Ethnography in Education; State University 
ot New York at Buffalo; Frederick O. Gearing, Director. Hidden curriculum deals with 
learning as it sorts, directs and censors perception in ways that articulate a person to the 
structure of a particular cultural system. The term ''hidden" is used oecause this form 
of education usually occurs outside of the conscious awareness of those involved in an 
educationv^l encounter. As such, it is not often thought of as part of standard teaching 
curriculum . 

^The theory on initiation ceremonies was advanced in a paper "Initiation Cerenr>onies 
and Secret Societies as Educational Institution: A Cross-Cultural Study,*' presented at 
the Conference on the Interface Between Culture and Learning in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
January 28 - February 4, 1973. Published in R. Brislin, S. Bochner, & W. Lonner (Eds.)f 
Cross-Cultural Perspectives on Learning . Berverly Hills, Calif.: SAGE Publishers, 
1974. 

^An encounter profile, an analytical construct being developed by the Project in 
Ethnography in Education; State University of NwW York at Buffalo, deals with mapping 
tl-^e educational context. A society*s entire educational system is made up of a set of 
discrete educational encounters. An encounter profile attempts to map a society's 
educational system in terms of its recurring educational encounters. It assumes that 
throunn an informed sampling of educational encounters, the educational system as a 
whole can bj described. 
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The year 1975 provides one of the periodical milestones which remind us to assess our 
progress over Che past quarter-century and tempt us to guess at future developments up to 
the symbolic date of the year 2000. In the realm of teacher training for foreign languages^ 
including the training of teachers of English as a foreign language, the existence of a number 
of potentially exciting educational ideas has led some people to ask such questions as these: 
by the year 20O0, will languages still t>e taught by teachers? — to pupils organised in classes? 
--according to techniques which we would recognise today? Or will the individual learner 
take his learning at his own time and pace from a system of advanced teaching technology, 
ue« » a teaching machine? In short, will the language teacher redundant by the end of 
the century? 

Behind such questions lie a number of trends: the rapid spread of English as an 
international lingua franca ; ideas of 'de-schooling' and similar nryjvements of dissatisfaction 
with the conventional school, at least in the form which it often takes in large cities; criticism 
of the effectiveness of conventional school language teaching courses in some countries; a 
change of emphasis from the techniques of the teacher to the strategies of the learner; 
suggestions that learners are in fact capable of better and faster learning thar. they are able 
to achieve within present teacher-learning frameworks; the encouragement of t le use of 
learners (at all ages) to teach each other; the dislike of an 'authoritarian' attitude to teaching 
and a search for methods— such as problem-solving, discovery procedures t etc .--which 
emphasize learning capability rathe«^ than teaching capability; the invention of 'teaching 
systems' and 'learning systems' in which ingenious equipment and specially-prepared 
materials take the place of the conventional teacher in his Lraditional classroom. These 
Ideas, and many others, lead some people to believe that an era of major educational change 
IS upon us and will come to pass in the next quarter-century. 

In order to lead us towards a t>etter guess as to what is actually possible in the practical 
circumstances of particular countries, the discussion needs to take account of two vital but 
quite different kinds of arguments: the first kind of argument is in a sense intellectual| and 
embodies questions of educational philosophy, attitudes towards language teaching, 
developments in educational technology, and the acceptance of a tody of principles for 
teacher training; the other kind of argument is t^asically pragmatic and economic, and it 
determines how educational advances are related to a country's general level of affluence 
and economic development* 
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The intellectual Arguments 

i) Developnnents in Educational Philosophy 

By the year 2000 the prevailing philosophy of education, in Western Europe and 
North Annerica at least, will contain (among others) four major elennents: concern 
for the individual ; disapproval of authoritarianism ; the expectation of lifelong education ; 
a sophisticated theoretical learning-teaching model of education in general and of 
subject-teaching — including language teaching — in particular. 

Already the notion of individualization in education is becoming widespread in 
education: its intention is not to provide a separate one-pupil class for each learner, 
but to ensure as far as possible that the particular needs of each individual-- his mental 
and emotional age, his temperament, his social and cultural development, his preferred 
rate of learning, his potentiality as an individual — are met. All this represents a 
major change in the focus of educational attention, and it will take many years to work 
out realistic and effective ways of putting these ideas into practice* 

Similarly, in Western Europe and North America there exists already a 
climate of anti-authoritarian opinion , against the conventional idea of the teacher as 
the figure of authority, casting his pearls before the submissive learner. 'I'he pupil, 
too, is an individual, no less to be respected than the teacher; education must now 
discover how teaching and learning nriay be conducted without invoking power* 
relationships between teacher and learner that may be harmful to t*^ personalities 
of both* 

Lifelong education , too, is an exciting new commitment in Europe, as yet far 
from being fully realized. By the year 2000 it will be taken fbr granted over most of 
Western Europe that every individual citizen will be able to call on a range of further 
educational facilities from time to time throughout his life, ini^tead of assuming that 
organised learning stops forever when he leaves school at age 16. 

The fourth of these developnrjents is going to provide for education, and more 
especially for instruction, a theoretical basis . For several years, language teachers 
have tjeen placed in an allegedly inferior position compared with their professional 
colleagues in linguistics and psychology, on the grounds that whereas these two 
disciplines have developed for themselves highly-sophisticated theoretical models 
that aid in understanding their fundanr>ental nature, language teaching tjy contrast has 
remained a craft, without well-elaborated theoretical foundations. But recently there 
have been signs of rapid progress in this direction. In Europe, Canada and the United 
States, a number of specialists have p» posed versions of a *theory of language learning 
and language teaching,' indicating what are the fundanr^ental elements of the process 
and how they are inter-related.^ 

We need to realize that these four developnrtents in educational philosophy which 
we have mentioned above relate very strongly to a particular cultural outlook on 
education— roughly, that which is shared by Europe, North and South America, and 
the Soviet Union. In societies with strong traditions of quite different learning-habits 
(for example, in societies which rely on the guru or his equivalent) it may prove 
difficult for these philosophical ideas to gain acceptance. And indeed, we should not 
assume that these ideas, t^ing Western, are automatically superior. It may well be 
that by the year 2000 we shall understand better than we do today the relative merits 
and disadvantages of cultural philosophies other than our own, and k>e ready to consider 
nriaking use of ideas from outside our present cultural tradition. 

ii^ Changes \n Attitudes towards the teaching of languages. Fifty years ago alnrK>st 
the only justification for teaching a language was in order eventually to be able to study 
literature written in that language. Today this has become a comparatively rare 
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reason » at least as far as pre -university education is concerned. In its place there 
has arisen the more praqnnatic justification that certain languages are useful for the 
citieon. Hi-. Mm — or at h ni»t, tht* Mm set on his behalf by the public will as monifer ted 
through a national educational systenn— is to acquire sonne degree of practical command 
of the language » largely unrelated to the study and appreciation of literature. The 
objectives of language teaching are to enable the young citizen to use English (or French, 
Russiaui» Spanish, German, etc.) ar, a tool* as a vehicle for comprehension or 
comnnunication; or as a window on to the mcxlern trans -national world of science, 
technology, information, enlortainment, art or ideas; or for quite specific and rf?strlcted 
needs in his occupation. 

This change of attitude can be inte^^prcted as a move away from culture-dependence 
In leuiguage teaching. When we look closely at the underlying purpose of teaching 
languages so as to study literature, it beconr^es clear that It was not because (in the 
ccise of English) students would enjoy in Dickens' novels a number of rattling good 
stories, or because Wordsworth's poems would give purely aesthetic pleasure, but 
because these and other works of English literature are held to embody fund£UTnental 
moral, social and intellectual values of British culture. In an era when many countries 
have broken free from colonial tutelag<^ and have begun to develop or re-develop a 
culnirai identity of their own, it was ineviteible that the tearhlng of languages shiould 
be desired in a form that increasingly frees itself from dependence, in Its choice of 
texts, upon the precise -cultural values of t))e former colonial masters. This is a 
complex question which arouses deeply-held passions for and against particular points 
of view, and I certainly do not wish to suggest that the teaching of foreign languages for 
the eventual study of literaUjre is 'wrong.' What is dlfTirult to defend is the 'package 
deal' offering, in which the only foreign language teaching available Is nrKMjnted on the 
vehicle of literary studies. Now that literature is no longer the ultimate aim In nrwDSt 
pre-university larkguage teaching, it seems likely that the teaching of literature will 
be more strongly taught, to students for whom this is indeed a desired and genuine 
interest. 

When the eventual aims were literary, the bcqinner learned the language with the 
aid of language courses whosc» sterotype often embodit?d the domestic life of an English 
family, perhaps Mr. nnd Mrs, Jones, thcMr* children Jane and Tom, and their dog, 
SF»t. The everyday activltie*? of these characters, which formed the m.itrix of the 
learner's experience of the language, pre-figured the cultural attitudes and values of 
the later study of literature. Nowadays, with the eventual study of literature no longer 
dominant, two quite distinct attitude^i ar< t-nt ountered f)n the f>art of overseas 
authorities, towards the embodiment of lanouaqc material in a framework of day-to-day 
British domet,tic behaviour. One sucn aUitide is that the foreign learner of English 
dues indeed wish to gam some superficial J^nowledgo of British (or American) life and 
customs, and that thorefori^ Mr. and Mr.-. ion*?s and their dog. Spot, are acceptable 
as central characters. The* t>ther ^wtitud*^ is that the foreign learner has little or no 
interest in the British or Americcin way of life, 5,ince what he seeks is a comnrKinication 
tool for use within his own cfitural framework. It would be cynical and untrue to 
suggest that the re^^rtior to this view on the paK of many textlxjok writers is simply to 
convert Mr. and Mrs. .>ones into Mr, and Mrs, Chang, or Patel, or Otu— the dog is 
generally suppressed — but the fact rem nns that in the adaptation of teaching materials 
to suit the new attitudes the English domestic model dies hard. 

One consequence of the reduction in culture-dependence is a somewhat less 
rigorous attitude towards "nativeness** or performance on the part of the learner. 
Th«re hM always b«sn a diffarenca in this rsspsct t>stwssn the 'second language' and 

the 'foreign language' situation: when English hc«<^ a special place in the courts, or is 
the medium of instruction in some sections of the school system, and in general occupies 
a special position of prominence and preference, it is known as a second language ; when 
it has roiighly the same status in the comnDunity as any other language not indigenous 
th»*ro, It i'- caHcd o Fo r r> i I an g ua m< * , On tHf» whf)li', toa^ hops of rnqlish as a second 
language (FISL) expect to achieve rather higher overall r^tandards of communicative 
skill, but they also tend more readily to accept deviations from native-speaker 
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performance (such as local accents). In the foreign language situation, although overall 
standards actually achieved are sonnewhat lower, the standards aimed at continue to be 
those of being "native-like , Howewr, as communicative ability increasingly becomes 
the object and Justification of learning and teaching a language, the criterion of success 
is whether comnriunicatlon takes place, and not whether the communicator mounded (or 
wrote) like a native Englishman or American. It seems likely that this tendency away 
from being nattve-like will spread: certainly it is consonant wit»i the reduction in 
direct dependence upon British or American — or any other native English-speaking- 
culture • 

A further change of attitude, originating in this case from psychoUnguistic studies 
of the child's £K:quisition of his nriother tongue, will probably contribute to changes in the 
language teaching classroom. The change of attitude referred to here concerns the 
•errors' which the learner makes in the course of his learning. Conventionally, errors 
have beer regarded t>y teachers as shortcomings on the part of the learner, to be corrected 
with varying degrees of seventy according to the teacher's Judgment of whether the 
learner was being forgiv2ible, or careless, or delinquent, in nnaking the error in the 
first place. Now, however, studies of the process by which the infant acquires its 
mother fongue, and parallel studies of the process of learning a foreign language, 
sugges^t very strongly thai 'errors' may in fact be indications of progress on the part 
of the learner 3^ not indications of delinquency. It seenns likely that, as he progresses 
from zero accomplishment in the direction of native-like command of the language, every 
learner peisses through a similar sequence of stages of developnnent, and that this is 
due to the capacities and limitations of the human brain as a language-learning device. 

The hypothesis runs like this: (i) suppose that the normal developmental sequence 
of grammatical command of English t>y a young child le^^ming it as his mother tongue 
may be represented ty a sequence such as tne following: 

DADOV GO ~ DADDY GO OFFICE ~ DADDY GONE OFFICE — 
DADDY GONE TO OFFICE — DADDY'S GONE TO OFRCE — 
DADDY'S GONE TO THE OFFICE. 

(ii) Then the sequence of grammatical command of English by any learner, child or 
adult, learning English as a foreign language, will follow a roughly similar sequence, 
(ill) Therefore 'deviant' forms such as DADDY GO OFFICE are not shortcomings of 
behaviour on the part of the learner but are m2uiifestations of the t>est he can do at that 
particular stage in his development. 

Of course there is much more to the argument than that. Experienced teachers 
react to the above hypothesis by immediately recognizing an elenrkent of truth in it, k>ut at 
the same time realizing that every leimer also nr>akes 'errors' which can t>e shown to 
be mis-learnings, forgettings, wild and inaccurate guesses, etc. For the purpose of 
this article, which is concerned with probable developments in teaching and teacher 
training, the importance of the current discussion is that it may force upon teachers 
a realization that the commission of errors is not necessarily a Justification for accusing 
the learner of not learning properly: on the contrary, they may actually be evider^e 
that his learning progress is on its best possible track—milestones on the road to 
perfection, rather than delinquencies to be punished by the teacher.^ 



ill) Developments in Technology 

It the past twenty-five years has been chiefly remarkable, in the realm of teaching 
techrxjlogy, for the introduction of the tape recorder, the language lab and audio-visual 
methods, the next quarter-century is likely to produce a further range of techniques 
based on the cheap video-tape cassette. The teacher-trainer will have at hi command 
yet another tool whose effective use Cand diseid vantages) he will need to explain to the 
trainee , But like tho language lab, sophisticated videotape techniques arc likely to 
remain on the fringe of language teaching— icing on the cake, as it were— rather than 
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become b£tsic teaching methods for the average teacher. And in the realm of technological 
sophistication lies a great gap between affluent countries and those still working their way 
throucjh early stages of economic development. 

Although the use of expensive technology will not become universal, the incorporation 
In large-scale teaching courses of sound recordings and of visual illustrations such as 
slides and films, in addition to printed books , will probably become a normal and accepted 
shape of published materials « One reason for this Is that the recordings can be produced 
In a variety of forms~granriophone records, spools of tape, ceissettes— to suit different 
degrees of technological affluence, while visuals can similarly be offered as books, 
posters, wall-charts, film-strips, film-loops, films, videotapes, etc. Educators and 
publishers alike realize that It Is not the multi-media themselves which do very nrvjch 
of the teaching, but that as time parses the expectations of teachers and learners become 
more sophisticated, and that the better teachers can often achieve battei** results from 
the more complex possibilities of multi -media courses* 

Wiat of programnned learning, another innovation of the recent pc»«t? It is true 
that the crude application of programming to language teaching produced few successful 
results, and many dlseisters. But two new factors will lead to renewed but more selective 
?.nd delicate attempts to 'j<=e PL. These factors are, first, the trend towards meeting 
the precise needs of the individual, and second, a growing demand for self-study 
materials. The first of these factors, creates a requirement for additional, alternative, 
consolidation or extension teaching materials, some of which can be fully or partly 
programmed. The second, too. Is certain to lead to the Incorporation of sonr>e 
programmed segnnents, where they are appropriate, within a larger body of teaching 
materials. 

Whatever the aids available to the teacher, his range of Instructional techniques 
will be extended* In particular, teaching Is going to make more and more use of the 
learners themselves as teachers, and to Incorporate pupil-group techniques.^ Already 
the first wave of publications making use of this technique Is available^ and others will 
certainly follow. Teacher training must prepare the teacher to use this technique 
Successfully — and to know when conditions do not favour It. 



Iv) The Development of Principles In Teacher Training 

It Is remarkable how little literature exists on the basic, general principles of 
professional training for leuiguage teachers. The next quarter of a century will see the 
elaboration and general acceptance of such principles, perhaps along the following lines: 

(I) Principles defining the parameters of the job for which a teacher Is trained— 
for exeunple, the Individual qualities of the teacher; the Individual and group 
characteristics of the learners he will teach; the nature of education and 
Instruction In general and of teaching a language in particular; and the nature 
of the constraints which convert an Ideal but unattainable programme Into a 
realistic one. 

(II) Principles defining the crucial attributes of a teacher — e.g. his temperament 
and personality, his level of personal education, his command of the language 
he Is teaching, and his skill as a teacher. 

(ill) Principles defining the mlnlnrvum elements of a teacher^s training — the 

continuation of his personal education; his general professional training as a 
teacher and an educationist; the special training he needs as a teacher of 
language; and the ln>partlng of a commitment on his part to keeping abreast of 
his profession. 

(Iv) Principles defi n ing the components of the special training as a teacher of 
language— a component of practical skills (i.e. command of the language. 
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facility in classroom techniques, cind cibility as a "nnnnager of learning"); a 
component of Information (i.e. about methodology, about the language he Is 
teaching, about syllabuses in force and materials in use); and, when It is 
realistically (N> .-ible, romponent of thoory (i.e. in linguistics, psychology 
and the theory of language teaching). 

(v) Principles for training in practical skills- - including acceptance of the ioea 

that practical skills of teaching should be taught through practical involvement 
in teaching, including forms of apprenticeship. 

(vi) Principles fc achieving a realistic programme , by identifying constraints 
(e.g. shortage of time for training, absence of practice facilities, early 
stages of national development, etc.) and devising the best teacher training 
programme that can be achieved in particular conditions. 

We Kive devoted considerable space to this selection of intellectual Influence* upon the 
nature of future teaching and teacner training, since developments In the philosophy of 
education, changes In attitudes towards the teaching of languages, developments in technology 
and the crystallization of principles of teacher training will make a decisive difference to 
fViture education. But will this difference be felt equally In all countries? To answer this 
question we must turn to arguments concerned with economic development. 



b) The Economic Pevelopnrient Arguments 

We began this paper by "deferring to 1975 as a milestone, and by looking ahead to guess 
what teacher training might be like In 25 years' time. One consequence of consldeiMng the 
year 2000 ii> that one realizes how close It is. Looking backv/ards for the same number of 
years takes us back to 1946: let us fissume (In the absence of other Indications) that progress 
In the future wUl be of the same ord*»r as progress In the recent past* Now let us assess 
the amount of progress since 1946— euxJ immediately we encounter a basic problem of 
futurology in relation to language teaching. The rate of change, and even t^\e nature of the 
changes themselves, has varied greatly from one country to another. There are some 
parts of the world where the teaching of languages has undergone a long series of radical 
developments and improvement^^ in effectiveness, and where the training of teachers has 
changed in parallel. In some other areas changes have been few and trivial; while elsewhere 
the picture Is somewhere between these extremes. 

If we expect the future rate of change to mirror the past, we nrrivn at the disturbing 
prediction that those countries vyhlch have ch;^nged little In the past 25 years may not change 
very much in the next 25, either. The concertina will be pulled out even further than it is 
today. 

Whot determines the rate of chui .ge In language teaching? It might seem at first sight 
that If we knew the answer to that question, and If the answer lay within the range of 
controllable vciiHables, then It might prove possible to speed up the rate of progress of the 
countrle.. which have changed least In the past. Then by the year 2000 alt countries might 
have reached the same point of development In their teaching of languages and In the training 
of teachers. But In fact the most likely reason for the difference in rates of change is 
indicated by Beeby's aralysi 5 of the quality of education In developing countries^, with 
language teaching displaying the same characteristics as education In general. If that Is so, 
then It Is unlikely t^)dt the reform of language teaching can progress at a noticeably faster 
rate than the reform of education as a whole. In a given national system. 

Beeby*s overall analysis suggests a progression through four stages: first, a **Dam6*s 
Schoor* state of organisation. In which the teachers are Ill-educated and untrained, and 
where the subject-teaching Is narrow and unorganised, depending heavily on rote-learning; 
secondly, a sta.ge of Formal Ism**, In which the teachers, though still poorly-educated, do 

receive some training, and the sr*")ect teaching follows rigid methods, using "one best 
method*' and one authoritarian textbook; thirdly, a "Transition** stage, in which teachers 
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are better-educated ^nd trained, though not to the optirrium extent, and the subject teaching 
becomes less restrictive, with more emphasis on meaning and less cn memorisation; 
fourthly, a "Meaning" stage, where well-educated, well-trained teachers teach a more 
lit>eral syllatxjs, employ a variety of content and methods to suit the different needs of 

different p .pils ♦ 

This model seems to me a realistic one: it would not be difficult to describe language 
teaching in every country in terms of those four stages; it seems unlikely that the 
development of language teaching in a given country can be separated from the development 
of its total educational system. In nhat case, our future predictions, if they are to be 
realistic, must assume that the training of language teachers rests on the basis of national 
educational development. And consequently it is necessary to assume the various 
intellectual trends discussed in earlier sections of this paper will reach full development 
only in those countries which are more responsive to educational change, i.e. those which 
have reached, or will reach during the coming twenty-five years, a higher level of economic 
affluence . 

Nevertheless, even if it is necessary to place reservations on the generality of many 
of these developments, there remain a number of predictive guesses which it is reasonable 
to expect will apply to the bulk of teacher training everywhere: first, teachers wMl be more 
rigo'x^ubly selected fbr training; second, courses will be longer in duration; third, teachers 
will have a higher level of personal educationj fourth, the methods imparted will be more 
closely oriented to the needs of the individual pupil and lesi, teacher-centred; and finally, 
teachers will be trained to expectations of greater effectiveness than they enjoy at present* 

One particular issue which has generatt'd a great deal of heat in recent years, and 
which will doubtless be resolved by the year 2000 is the relationship between language 
teaching on the one hand and the disciplines* or linguistics and psychology on the other. As 
!?.nguage teaching developr on its own theoretical bases, so the direct reliance of langijage 
teachers on linguistics and psychology will weu^, or at least change* But a theory of 
language teaching will certainly incorporate components of linguistics and psychology in 
some shape or other, such that their relevance will be assured through a complex integration 
of ideas, rather than by the somewhat mystical and usually unargued proposition that all 
language teachers need to bi^ trained in linguistics in order to be better language teachers. 

We are in any case moving, it seems to me, towards a more delicate understanding 
of what lb entailed in the learning and teaching of languages, and this understanding 
includes a realization that far from toeing a simple operation for which a simple, "unique 
best method** is appropriate, it is a process of considerable complexity where the 
specification of the most suitable teaching methods will depend on a large number of factors. 
It follows from this view that where language teaching is successful, &t present, the success 
reflects a suitable "match" between the complex factors of the total learning-teaching 
situation, a^id conversely that where success Is low It could be Improved by a ftjller 
understanding of all the main factors at work, and a more appropriate choice of methods. 

The complexity cf the total learning-teaching situation, and thus a model of the 
language learning-teaching process, includes at least the following elements; (i) the 
fundamental variables which affect the kind of learning and teaching that are appropriate 
(e g. pupil age, the educational alms of the teaching, the standard of proficiency reached, 
etc.); (ii) a theory of education and Instruction, of general learning and language learning, 
backed by a practical methodology and a range of teaching techniques; (III) a set of 
principles for the construction and evaluation of syllabuses; (Iv) a set of principles for the 
construction and evaluation of teaching materials; (v) a theory of testing, assessrnera eind 
evaluation of achievement; (vl) a set of variables which limit or maximise the learner's 
success (e.g. quantity and intensity of instruction, the absence of impediments such as 
fatigue or noise or over-crowding, factor s helonging to the learner, factors belonging to 
the teacher, the relevance of the materials, etc.); (vll) a set of principles regulating the 
educational policies and administrative decisions within which teaching is organised (e.g. 
starting age, class size, teacher supply, equipnr^ent, etc.); and not least (viil) a set of 
principles of teacher training as outlined above. The comprehensive theories of language 
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teaching now being elaboraCcd will by Uie year^ 2000 provide the profus^sion with an integrated 
understanding of the interrelations between these elements. 

1 ho reader will navu rv^-aluod thai my f:)er^.onal attitude towards teacher training in the 
year 2000 is one of tempered optimism. Languages will, I am certain, still be taught, 
because multilinguialiF.m will be a normal, expected quality of educated citizens. Teachers 
will still Ix? facing classe.^, and will still be receiving training for their profession. And 
because the teacher trainers will have a much better theoretical understanding of the 
hjarning and teaching process, as well as a wider range of practical techniques, we can 
reasonably hope for greater effectiveness in teaching and learning. 
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The purpose of this paper is to survey certain similarities and differences between 
bilingual education programs and problems In three widely separated parts of the world: 
the United States, the Pacific and Southeast Asia. While bilingual education Is Itself 
nothing n(»w, the term bilingual education Is new. The term is commonly used In two quite 
Jiffcrent senses: (1) in a general sense referring to any educational system which fosters 
bilincjualism or in which bllinguals participate. In this sense, oven a monolingual program, 
If thfj language it uses is not the home language of the students, Is a bilingual prcQram 
bociuse it demands that the students become bilingual in order to participate In the system. 
(2^ Bilingual education is often used in a narrower sense to mean the use of a vernacular 
Kirvjuaoe of a minority group introdu'^ed into the curriculum to co*.interbalance the language 
of the dominant culture. Implied in this second sense is a body of attitudes about the 
(ntrin^ic value of the minority culture and the need for making the educational system more 
r .pf>n .ivc to the needs and desires of members of the minority culture. 

A further problem is that oven though we limit our working definition of bilingual 
• ivjcation to one or the other sense, there is still a great variety of educatioriol programs 
, ov-T'^-i'by thi; term bilingual . The ^^ormous diversity of systems that can be called 
tMUn«.iu il Hi well illustrated by William F. Mackey's "A Typology of Bilingual Rducatlon/* 
CMockcy, 1970). Mackey recognizes ten different •'bilingual" curriculum patterns. The 
claHbification is based on the answer to five questions: (1) Does the school use a single or 
1 fjual mcdiuiTi of instruction? (The assumption behind Mackey's use of the term single Is 
th:it It Is different than the home language of the child). (2) Is the purpose of the bilingual 
M^hoolinfj to assist the student In covertlng from one medium of Instruction to another, or 
i . it to maintain both languages at an eqqal level? (3) Is the direction of the curriculum 
towards the language of the wider culture or towards the narrower culture (national versus 
regional, for example, or world-wide culture versus a strict iy national culture)? (4) For 
those dual medium schools concerned with converting from one language to another, Is the 
change abrupt and complete or Is it gradual? (5) For those dual medium ^^chools concerned 
with language maintenance, does the curriculum teach all subjects In both languages, or 

iome subjects taught only In one language and some In the other language? An example 
of the former would be concurrent simultaneous translation or the alternate days approach. 
An example of the latter would be a program In which science and math, say, were taught 
in one' language, while social studies and language arts were taught In another language. These 
five questlomi enable Mackey to establish the following hierarchical scheme for classifying 
btlinqu^l curriculums. (1 have not always used Mackey*s terms): 
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Single Medium 




Abrupt Gradual Abrupt Gradual 
Change Change Change Change 

(5) (6) (7) (8) 



Figure 1 



Here are the examples Mackey gives to Illustrate the ten different types: (1) Single 
medium, converting to wider culture— "This type Is common among schools attended by the 
children of immigrants; for example^ the English medium schools of Italian Immigrants In 
the United States" (Mackey, p. 600). (2) Single medium, converting to narrower culture— 
the home language In a mlxed*-language setting Is used as the medium of Instruction. 
"Examples of this may be found In the multiple cases of language transfer, along the 
borderlands of Europe, resulting from the reconquest of territory" (Mackey, p. 600). 
(3) Single medium, maintenance, wider culture— English nr»edlum schools for French- 
Canadians In western Canada where the home language (French) Is taught as a subject, but 
is nut di medium of Instruction for other subjects. (4) Single medium, maintenance, 
narrower culture—the dominant language of the country Is treated as a subject, but not 
used for teaching other subjects. Mackey gives the example of Gaelic language schools In 
the west of Ireland, to which might be added the reverse monolingual Immersion programs 
(at least at the early grades) that have been tried out In the United States where English 
speaking children go to kindergarten and the early grades In a minority language. See, 
for example, Andrew D. Conen^s description of the Culver City Spanish Immersion Program 
(Cohen, 1974). 

In the dual language programs, Mackey gives the following examples: (5 and 6) Dual 
medium, converting to wider culture, abrupt or gradual— a comn^on type of bilingual 
system In colonised parts of the world. Children begin In a local language and then shift 
(abruptly or gradually) to a world language. Many examples can be found In Africa, Asia, 
and the Pacific. (7 and 8) Dual medium, converting to narrower culture, abrupt or 
gradual— "In areas long dominated by a foreign language, the medium of Instruction may 
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revert to the language of the home, the foreign language being kept as a subject [but not as 
nnedlunn for other subjects]. Early Arabizatlon of schooling in the Sudan Illustrates this 
type" (Mackey, p. 601). (0) Dual nnedlunn, nnalntenance, subjects In different languages— 
*Mn maintaining two language:^ for different purposes, tho difference may be established 
by subject matter, according to the likely contribution of each culture* • • • Bilingual 
schools in certain parts oi Wales are of this type" (Mackey, p. 601). (10) Dual medium, 
maintenance, subjects In both languages— "It has been necessary — often for political 
reasons — not to distinguish between languages and to give an equal chance to both 
languages In all domains" (Mackey, p* 601). Mackey gives the examples of certain parts 
of Belgium, South Africa and Canada, 



Bilingual Education in the United States 

Bilingual education Is becoming part of the American educational scene. Typically, 
bilingual programs have been established to meet the needs of ethnic minority groups. The 
programs have usually taken the form of either dual medium, converting to wider culture 
programs, or dual medium, maintenance programs. The former are assumed to assist 
the student In assimilation Into the culture of the nnajorlty group, while the latter alms at 
producing a blcultural, bilingual Individual who would Ideally be able to move In either the 
majority or minority culture* 

The development of dual medium bilingual programs has k>een greatly assisted by the 
passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. This Act banned discrimination based "on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin. . .[In]. . .any pr*ogram or activi^ receiving federal 
financial assistance" (Section 601). The effect of this law was to bar, or threaten to bar, 
federal funds from any school district that denied students the right to obtain the education 
generally obtained by other students In the same system. This, of course, provided an 
incentive to school districts to develop programs to reach children not fluent In English, 
who patently could not enjoy the same education opportunities as English speaking 
children. 

The establishment of dual medium bilingual educational systems to meet the needs of 
non-English speaking children was fUrther facilitated by the passage of Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), known as the "Bilingual Education Act." 
Title VII and other titles of ESEA have supported numerous pilot bilingual programs, 
teacher training in bilingual education, the development of bilingual materials, and 
research on bilingual education. 

It has not always been this way. The United States Is a country of Immigrants. It has 
assimilated Into its culture and language a greater number of people from a greater variety 
of backgrounds than any country in the world. Not too surprisingly, the schools have t)een 
an important force in the process of acculturation. The non-English speaking Immigrants 
have all gone through a bilingual education system, what can be called a single medium, 
converting to wider culture bilingual program In Mackey*s fypology« Even though this 
type of system Is bilingual In a technical sense, the end product is frequently 
monolingual ism — the fate of most immigrant groups. 

The fate of American Indians Is not much different. Many Indians have a limited, 
passive knowledge of their native language, and many other have lost it entirely and have 
become monolingual speakers of English. In the not so distant past most schools for the 
American Indians could be classified as single medium, converting to wider culture systems. 
Ik wds often felt by teachers and administrators that the school's basic task was to teach 
English and facilitate the assimilation of the students into the mainstream of American 
culture. Needless to say, these objectives were not always greeted with enthusiasm by the 
children and Indian communis. One widely-noted consequence of this unilateral policy was 
a marked withdrawal of the Indian child from participation in the classroom. For an 
Interesting discussion of this phenomenon, see the section, "The •Silent* Indian Child*' In 
Cazden, John and Hymes, 1972. 
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Today there is a much greater concern for making education relevant to the needs and 
interests of Indian groups, particularly for those groups that have maintained a certain 
degree of cultural and linguistic autonomy. Many current programs aim at supporting 
the loc^il lanQuage and culture by incorporating tht^m ar> loqitimato oloments in the regular 
school curriculum by drawing on the local Indian community for teachers, by using the 
local language and culture in the classroom as much as possible, and by adjusting the 
whole modus operandi of schooling to make it more compatible v/lth the traditional ways of 
learning In the children's culture. For an overview of current thinking about bilingual 
education for American Indians see "Recommendations for Language Policy In Indian 
Educatlor\" Center for Applied Linguistics, 1973, and "Report of the Task Force on 
Billngual/Bicultural Education of the National Educational Association to the NEA 
Repreiientational Assembly, May 1, 1974," National Educational Association, 1974, 

This new direction In curriculum development is often termed bilingual education « 
Thus the term Is being used in the second, narrower sense that was presented on the first 
page of this article. In Mackey*s typology, the new orientation represents a shift from a 
single medium, converting to wider culture curriculum to a dual medium, maintenance 
curriculum. 



Bilingual Education in the Pacific 

The following comments on bilingual education In the Pacific will be limited to the 
situation in the central and western areas of the Pacific with which I am familiar through 
my experiences In working with participants In a Culture Learning Institute program in 
bilingual education, and to a lesser degree on my (limited) travels. 

In Mackey's definition of the term, bilingual education has existed In the Pacific since 
the very beginning of formal education In the Western sense. Virtually without exception 
these schools, whether single medium or dual medium, have had the purpose of converting 
children from the vernacular as the medium of Instruction to a world language (English, 
Spanish, French, German, Dutch or Japanese depending on the history of colonial contact) 
and aimed at presenting the wider culture of the colonial power, usually coupled with a 
denigration (intentional or unintentional) of the Indigenous culture. Typically, the history 
of formal education in the Pacific would show a shift from a dual medium converting to 
wider culture curriculum In the early days to a single medium, converting to wider culture 
curriculum In more recent times. 

The continual pressure towards converting from the vernacular to the world language 
and movement toward the wider culture from the Indigenous culture, though both 
components of '^bilingual*' currlculums in Mackey's technical sense of the term, have 
continuously cut away at the atatus of the local language and culture. If the process continues 
unabetted, the end result Is almost surely the disappearance of the local language and 
culture, as the fate of the language and culture of the Hawaiian people bears witness. 

In many Pacific islands the vernacular Is used extensively In the schools but In an 
unplanned, incidental and often sub-rosa way. To educators In the Pacific, bilingual 
education means the rc?cognitlon of the local language and culture as legitimate components 
of the school curriculum. In some places bilingual education In this sense Is developing In 
a deliberate, planned wa;* with overt support from education officials. In other places, 
however, there are only a few experimental classrooms without much. If any, official 
encouragement. And in some places, notably the Islands under French colonial adminis- 
tration, even the word bilingual is taboo. 

The successful establishment of a dual medium, maintenance bilingual currlculunrj 
depends on many things in addition to the goodwill of the educational establishment. One of 
the most Important prertjqulsltes for such a program Is the development of extensive 
materials in thv vernacular language. As an Interesting (but not altogether encouraging) 
side comment, it seems to be accepted as a matter of course that vernacular education 
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materials have to be written^ not oral, materials, Nobocly seems interested in the 
development of a rich, oral language vernacular program, though one would think that 
such a program would be much more in tune with traditional ways of cultural transmission « 
Clearly the western enshrinement of the written language as the main vehicle for anything 
that is to be taken seriously has become universal* 

Every group of people In the Pacific that have had any extensive contact with 
Westerners have seen their own language reduced to some kind of writing system, usually 
by a missionary group* However, this by itself is seldom adequate as the basis for the 
vernacular component of a bilingual curriculum* While it would be unfair to dismiss all 
missionary efforts at establishing orthographies as the bumbling work of amateurs, most 
of them do leave something to be desired* For example, in Trukese, the traditional 
orthography gives one spelling, £os, for the following different words: £0S "land, hit 
bottom," ppos "Stabbed," pwoos "boss," ppwos "homesick," and ppSs "steady, firm*" 
The words poot "sweetfish." ppwet "scar" and pweet "nose" are written as £ot^in the 
traditional orthograpny* (Goodenough and Sugita, 1072, p* 4)* 

Many Pacific Islands have been examining the utlli^ of their traditional writing system 
(or systems~some islands have as many orthographies as persuasions of missionaries that 
established residency in the islands)* The Trust Territory, for example, has commissioned 
extensive linguistic analyses of the main languages spoken in the Trust Territory and has 
supported the development of dictionaries and reference gramnnars for these languages* 
The speakers of these languaoes have established orthography committees to work with the 
dictionary makers in deciding on orthographies and spelling of particular words. 

The cooperation between linguists and local orthography committees is critically 
important for the development of a suitable orthography* It is not dimply a matter of the 
linguist presenting the local populace with a "linguistic" solutio*" for the language which has 
a neat one-to«-one correspondence between sound and symbol * As Chonnsky and Halle have 
pointed out (Chomsky and Halle, 1968), writing systems are for people who know the 
language* A linguist's writing system is for a very special purpose* It gives a wealth of 
detail that carries very little flinctional load* It would be tedious and pointless for native 
speakers of a language to include such superficial Information in their writing systsm* For 
example, in English the regular past tense marker is ■►ed . as for example in the three verfc)s 
fhlnted > laughed, and cried* Notice, however , that the »ed is actually pronounced quite 
differently with the three different words* With faint it is pronounced /4d/, with laugh it is 
pronounced /t/ and with cry it Is pronounced /d/. Since native speakers of English all 
know the simple set of rules which govern the pronunciation of the regular past tense marker, 
there is no need to spell -ed three different ways. In other woros, writing systems do not 
reflect what native speakers can predict by general rule* 

There are many other examples that illustrate the same point* To take two more, the 
wo^d seamstress is actually pronounced with a /p/ between the /m/ and the /s/t 
/siym£stris/. This particular /p/ is of no importance because the rules of English 
pronunciation are such that when a speaker goes from the /m/ to the /a/, the /p/ Is 
automatically made as a transition sound* We know that a /p/ in that particular position Just 
does not count, and therefore should not t>e reflected in the writing system. (Notice that the 
spelling of proper names is much less consistent* That is why the family name /sunpsoiV 
is sometimes spelled Simpson and sometimes Sinrwon but pronounced the same way*) The 
second example is the word input* When we pronounce the nasal in the first syllable we 
anticipate the /p/ that begins the second syllable and thus usually pronounce the word as 
/Imput/* 

The last example is quite revealing of a general principle of orthographies* The 
spelling of a word is not solely dependent on the actual pronunciation of the word, but also 
reflects the make-»up of the word* In the case of input, we know that the word comes from a 
combination of the preposition in p us the verb put* If we were to spell the combined word 
as It Is actually pronounced, /imput/, we would be disguising the parts the word is made 
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from. Consequently, construction of r\ good orthography relies heavily on the word sense 
of native speakers of the language; it is not something that a visiting expert in linguistics 
can accomplish overnight, '^^von with the benefits of modern technology, 

Charles A, Ferguson's brief but seminal article (Ferguson, 1968) gives three 
dimensions in measuring the stages of language development: graphixration (the development 
of orthography), standardization ("the process of one variety of a language becoming widely 
accepted throughout the speech community as a ?;upradialectal norm — the 'best' form of the 
language— rated above regional and social dialects" (p, 31)), and modernization (the 
development of new vocabulary to deal with new things and concepts and the development of 
new styles and forms of discourse, especially those that are appropriate for non-fiction 
prose). 

The process of putting the vernacular language into writing involves more than just 
qraphization. It frequently raises serious questions of standardization that the spoken 
language skirts. For example, suppose there is an island with two different dialects, and 
part of the dialect diffe**ence is in the prorunciation of a particular set of sounds. The 
writing system must choose which dialect will be the basis for the written language— the 
words must be spelled either one way or the other. Often sucio-linguistic factors- 
dialect of the main urban area versus the dialect of the country-side, for example— make 
the choice easy. Other times, the factors are balanced and then the choice becomes 
controversial and political. 

It seems to this writer that modernization of vocabulary' does not appear to be a matter 
of great concern in the Pacific. For example, in observing high school classes, I often 
noticed that the discussion of the English textbook would drift from English to the 
vernacular. During this discussion, students and teachers alike would casually convert 
any necessary English technical terms into vernacular words. Probably not all speakers 
of Pacific language are equally willing to readily accept creollzed foreign borrowings into 
their language, but nevertheless, the amount of modernization through borrowing was 
impressive. 

The role that vernacular language will lay in the curriculum of Pacific islands is 
obviously dependent on many factors. However, it seems clear that for most islands, the 
cost of developing extensive materials for teaching a variety of subjects at the high school 
level renders a complete shift to the vernacular out of the question as the sole medium of 
instruction . 

In addition to this purely economic consideration, residents of small Pacific Islands are 
acutely aware of the practical need for knowing a world language. For good or for bad, even 
these isolated dots of land are caught up In the sweep of world events and are enmeshed in 
20th century economics. If they are to do business with the outside world, it is not going 
to be in their language. Furthermore, world languages are going to play the role of the lingua 
franca in any kind of commerce between different islands. This is especially compounded ty 
the need for internal communication between political units that have been established by the 
accident of colonial history. The Trust Territory is a clear cabo in point. 

There is a great variety in the extent that the vernacular language is used in the 
elementary grades. Some school systems begin initial reading Instruction in the 
vernacular and then shift to English as the main medium of instruction, while others even 
teach Initial literacy in English. In those islands where dual medium bilingual educational 
programs arc being implemented, development of material for the first few grades usually 
has highest priority. It is hoped that teaching initial literacy in the student's own language 
will reduce reading problems nnd perhaps even foster a more positive attitude towards 
;^chool. Nearly all the districts of the Trust Territory have begun such a project. 
L'vcntually many programs hope to be able to offer some instruction in the vernacular 
languages nil throughout the elementary gradei^, but even then the vernacular instruction 
would be limited to local topics introduced into the social studies and language arts area, 
for ex ^mple, the Tru:;t Territory/ ha:^ esiitablished a project mostly under Title VII to 
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develop written material In the vernacular language for upper elementary social studies 
(the Micronesian Culture and Language Project — commonly known as MICAL)« 

One difficulty that the vernacular programs face is opposition from the parents. The 
parents can see a practical benefit for their children learning English, but cannot see a 
corresponding need to be instructed in their own language* Carol Mihalko, the director of 
a dual medium bilingual project in the Marianas Islands, reports that her biggest obstacle 
in establishing the program was concern from the parents that their children would be 
handicapped in their acquisition of English. On the other hand, after a dual medium bilingual 
program has been established, the parents often become quite supportive because for the 
first time they can become involved in their children's schooling through the children's use 
of vernacular materials. One principal of an elementary school in the Trust Territory 
that was a pilot school for a bilingual program said that the increased parent participation 
was in itself ample justification for a dual medium bilingual approach. 

In the long run, the place of the vernacular language in the curriculum of Pacific 
Island schools depends on the balance between the vernacular language and the world 
language in the community at large. Even if the community supports the use of the 
vernacular language in the educational system, the vernacular language must play a vital 
role in community life if it is not to become moribund. Many Pacific Islands are becoming 
aware that the continued existence of their language is not something that can be taken for 
granted. It is possible to be concerned after it is too late to do anything about it, as for 
example in the belated attempt to restore Irish in Ireland (Macnamara, 1971). 



Bilingual Education in Southeast Asia 

Outside the Philippines, the term bilingual education is not much used in Southeast 
Asia, though it seems to me that the concept is of great importance in such countries as 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, as well as in the Philippines. (For a discussion of 
bilingual education and language planning in Southeast Asia, see Noss, 1971 .) All of these 
Southeast Asian countries share the common factor of a culturally and linguistically 
heterogeneous population. In these countries, the topic of which language or languages the 
education system will be conducted in is a highly sensitive matter. While there are 
important differences between these countries, they share the common desire to develop a 
sense of national identity out of their diverse population. They also all share the feeling 
that the establishment of a national language is an important part of developing national 
identity. 

These Southeast Asian countries thus face problems in bilingual education that are 
partly similar and partly different from the problems faced by Pacific Islanders. With 
only few exceptions, and even those only in limited ways, the Pacific Islands are relatively 
homogeneous in language and culture. For them, bilingual education means striking a 
relationship between the local language and the world language, usually English. In these 
Southeast Asian countries, there is often a difference between the regional language and the 
national language. Consequently, the curriculum must often deal with three languages: local, 
national, and world. In addition there is often the additional problem of immigrant ethnic 
groups with their own language and culture in addition to the indigenous languages and 
cultures of the area — overseas Chinese are a common example. 

In colonial days, most schools in these countries would be classified as single medium, 
converting to wider culture systems in Mackey's terms. The schools used the medium of 
a European world language (Dutch in the case of Indonesia, English in the case of Singapore 
and Malaysia, English or Spanish in the case of the Philippines). After independence the 
general tendency in all these countries has been towards dual medium curriculums with some 
combination of the national language and English. In Singapore where there are four official 
languages (English, Malay, Tamil, and Mandarin), elementary schools provide the various 
possibilities of having any two of the official languages as the languages of instruction, 
though in higher education the choice is usually limited to English and Mandarin. 
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An im^->cipi3blo conL^oquOfu e ot proadirKj proticienc / ir^ tht- n.ition il K\nc)LKuie is a loss in 
proflcioncy in the world lannuao«^. I im told lh:U .1 drop in Ennlish proficiency is already 
quite noticoablf* in Malay'-in. P »rt of Jimini^.ht^d -.tntui^ of the worlci language is due to a 
n.itural reaction lo ur^u Mv.- I iH'IUmQc- of tUo former .oloni.d m:t;Uer. hlowevor, thoro [r^ more 
to it than th^t. In the pant, r.noUoh (or Dutch or Spanish) playod the role of the lingua franca 
for the country in rouqhiy tho /.anno way that Latin wa^*. a lingua francn for medieval Curope. 
However, this crucial rule ir, now beintj takc^n over by the national language. 

It is unlikely, however, that English will entirely dis^appear because it is still necessary 
as a language of international contact and because it is necessary as a language of learning 
in fields that are too spocialiiied to warrant developing materials in the national language. 
However, English ^ery likely will shift in statues from a second language to a foreign 
language. For example, it might be required in the school system only for those students 
who hope to go on to the university. The school system would then be what Mackey calls a 
sincjle medium, maintenance, narrower culture system. 

With such a shift in the function of English, one would hope that there would be a 
realistic reappraisal of how English Is taught. Unfortunately, part of the doctrine of 
English teaching by current methods Is that it must be approached as an oral language even 
though a student's only need is the written language — one of the many side-effects of the 
"audiolingual" approach. However, there is growing realization that teaching English with 
such a heavy emphasis on oral skills is both unsuccessful and unnecessary. 

Because of the larger numb>er of people involved and the larger economic base. It Is 
possible to teach the national language on a much larger scale than it Is possible to teach 
the vernacular in the Pacific Islands. However, there are still many problems to overcome. 
Good, bad, or indifferent, there is a long tradition for English teaching. There Is no such 
tradition for teaching national languages. Competent teachers must be found, currlculums 
developed, and materials written. 

All of the national languages have well-established orthographies, though the remaining 
two problems in language development, standardization and modernization In Ferguson's 
terms, must still be contended with. Interestingly, the development of an expanded 
vocatxjlary seems to be a larger problem in those Southeast Asian countries than In Pacific 
Islands. Perhaps one reason Is the greater physical size of the Southeast Asian countries 
and the consequent looser bonds of the communication network and also the greater immediate 
need for standardized terminologies In developing industrial economies. Another reason 
appeari^ to be a mon- purist attitude towards borrowing foreign words than the Pacific 
Islanderb have. Even if there is agreement on the need for borrowing, the diversity of 
cultun^; causes disagreement on the language that should be borrowed from. For example, 
hf^re i-. a quote from S. Takdir Aliisjahbana'L. de scription of the development of Indonesian 
national language: 

Some guidelines for the coining of modern terms were established. The order 
of preference for terms was as follows: Indonesian words, if possible; If not, then 
Asian worri'j.; and if not, then, international terms. Luckily, these guidelines were 
never literally applied. In most ca^->t':i, the decision regarding a new term depended 
on the composition of the members prosent at a particular meeting. Those of 
Javanese orinin usually preferred Sanskrit or old Javanese words. For the 
Javanese , the ie worci^. c.irry hinh pre^^tige L.ince they belong to the thinking and 
feeling of the mysticofeudal sphere ut the Old Javanese culture. The moslem group 
had a tendency to prefer words of Arabic origin. A third group preferred 
international terms. I myself preferred the third choice since It united 
Indonesia with the world of science and technology. (Alisjahbana, 1971 , p. 183). 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In this essay we have examined the ck velopment of bilingual education In three 
different areas of the world. Though each area has its own unique set of problems, the 
need for identi^/ is a common concern. In all three areas bilingual education is seen as an 
agent of soci \\ change. In tho United States, bilingual education Is seen as a way of helping 
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to preserve the Identity of American Indians^ eventually enabling them to move back and 
forth between their traditional culture and the main-stream American culture. In the 
Pacific Islands » bilingual education is seen as a way of reasserting the values of traditional 
ways of life as a countertalance to the^ rapid changes Introduced hy western contact. In 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines and Singapore, bilingual education Is seen as 
necessarv step In establishing a national Identity In nations composed of nr^any races and 
cultures.^ 



FOOTNOTES 



I would like to thank Dr. Evangelos Afendras for his comments on an early draft of this 
paper. 

^For a general discussion of policies on bilingual education, see The Use of Vernacular 
Languages In Education" (UNESCO, 1951). 
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